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@) ADE from materials se- 
cured in many states 
and nations, blended so 
they are declared “per- 
fectly balanced rations,” 
then used for the feed- 

ing of millions of chickens, he poultry 
feeds of Petaluma, Cal., form an impor- 
tant factor in California feed markets. 
To properly handle these supplies, a spe- 
cia! line of feed business has been built 
uj. two large establishments and several 
smaller ones devoting their attention al- 
most entirely to this industry. Inciden- 
telly, one river steamer and numerous 
berges, many small sailing vessels, elec- 
tric and steam railroad cars, motor 
trucks and other vehicles are utilized in 
assembling and distributing the feeds. 

Petaluma has been termed an “egg 
factory,” but its industries may be 
roughly divided into four groups—those 
that provide feed for chickens, those 
that raise chickens and harvest eggs, 
those that pack and ship the eggs, and 
those that supply the needs of the first 
three groups. There is just one industry 
‘of importance in and around Petaluma— 
egg production. Every bit of feed is 
measured on the basis of egg production. 

There are some dairy farms not far away from Peta- 
luna but, compared to the egg industry, they are only 
a “side line.” 

There are two large feed mills at Petaluma, one 
operated by the G. P. McNear Co. and the other by 
the Golden Eagle Milling Co., both giving primary 
attention to poultrymen’s needs. By rail and water 
come vast shipments from many states to these plants. 
Feed wheat is constantly arriving from California, 
Washington, Oregon, Utah and Idaho. Feed barley 
comes from the central areas of California. There is 
cottonseed meal from the San Joaquin and Imperial 
valleys of southern California. Feed grit is shipped 
from the Sierra Nevada Mountains. San Francisco 
Bay is the location from which come lime producing 
shells. 

Kansas red bran comes in carload lots, while low 
grade flour, middlings and bran come from the Pacific 
Northwest, from Utah, Idaho and Montana, as well 
as California. ; 

Meat packers of Chicago, Kansas City and Omaha 
send meat scraps. From the Philippine Islands comes 
coconut meat. Soy beans are shipped from China. 
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Charcoal made from willow comes from Mexico, and 
that from fruit pits from California orchards. Texas 
and New Mexico, as well as California’s interior val- 
leys, contribute milo and kaffir corn. Fish scraps are 
shipped from Alaska. While corn usually comes from 
California and the Middle West, some arrives from 
Argentina, while Australia, as well as the western 
states, contributes various millfeeds. Canada also has 
provided some of the latter. 


HESE materials are assembled, milled, mixed, 

blended and sacked in the large poultry feed mills 
and warehouses that line the waterfront of the Peta- 
luma River, and then are distributed to the poultry 
producers, 

There have been various guesses and estimates as 
to the extent of Petaluma’s poultry population, but 
even the most conservative experts talk about the birds 
in terms of millions. The feed millers have announced 
that 500 tons of poultry feed are consumed in the 
Petaluma area each day—and this is declared to be 
enough for 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 chickens. Last year 
the egg shipments were 29,000,000 dozen, and this year 
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Grain and Millfeed Arrive at Petaluma by Both Rail and Water 
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the estimated production is 35,000,000. 
Some of these eggs—brown ones, usually 
—are shipped as far east as Boston, 
while New York City is famed as want- 
ing the largest, whitest Petaluma eggs 
at the highest prices. San Francisco is 
not quite so fastidious, and Chicago is 
willing to take eggs that are not quite 
so fancy. But everywhere in the United 
States there is a demand for Petaluma 
eggs. The result is that the egg shipping 
industry has been built along gigantic 
lines. The Poultry Producers’ Associa- 
tion of Central California, a co-operative 
organization, does much of the shipping, 
and hundreds of employees are kept busy 
inspecting, grading and packing eggs. 


— and drying of eggs, after 

being taken from the shells, are two 
phases of the industry that are being 
taken up by the association. These are 
declared of especial importance in egg 
conservation, and also in preparation of 
bakery and hotel supplies. 

Necessarily, production of baby 
chicks has become another important 
factor of Petaluma’s industry. This is 
handled by large incubator houses, where 
specialists direct operations so that the 

baby chicks are hatched by the thousands. Many ship- 
ments of baby chicks are made from Petaluma to all 
of the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain states. 

Because of the importance of this industry, one of 
the big California milling companies—the Sperry Flour 
Co.—has created a special office, directed by Max 
Kortum, poultry husbandry expert, who devotes all of 
his time to Petaluma’s poultry problems. This office is 
under the general direction of F. E. La Shelle, chief 
animal husbandry expert for the Sperry company. 

The University of California also has recognized 
the importance of Petaluma’s poultry industry by 
establishing a branch experimental station. The Peta- 
luma Chamber of Commerce devotes practically all its 
attention to egg marketing. 

And every little chicken in Petaluma is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the price of millfeed, wheat 
and barley on the Pacific Coast, for it and its associ- 
ates consume 360,000,000 Ibs specially mixed feed each 
year, while its near relatives, the former “baby chicks” 
of Petaluma that are being raised in every state of the 
Far West, add many millions more to the feed con- 
sumption. 
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Methods of Storing and Aging Flour 


LOURS are generally not in the best 

baking condition immediately after 

milling, even when the wheat used 
was mature and sweat was complete. In 
the first place there is a slight but no- 
ticeable improvement in color taking 
place rapidly in unbleached flours during the first few 
hours after milling, and gradually slowing down for 
some weeks. In general a flour of any grade does not 
reach its highest baking quality—reference being made 
particularly to volume and secondarily to water ab- 
sorbing capacity—until it is from two to six weeks old. 
The more glutinous flours require somewhat longer and 
the less glutinous ones somewhat shorter time to reach 
that point. 

In some seasons the fresh milled flours are almost 
immediately at their best in loaf volume, though seldom 
in absorption. This has reference to flours fresh milled 
from sweated wheat. After reaching the maximum 
volume of loaf, absorption usually continues to im- 
prove for two or three months, while loaf volume is 
maintained nearly constant. Storage conditions, which 
will be discussed later, will of course influence the 
flour, but in general the high grade flours may be 
expected to remain at maximum volume five or six 
months and lower grade ones two or three months, and 
then gradually decline in volume. 


LOSS OF WEIGHT IN STORED FLOUR 


FrLour in storage will, under ordinary conditions, 
lose weight, especially when in sacks, and more 
especially in the smaller sizes. This has often been a 
cause of claims made on mills for short weight. We 
have, however, frequently demonstrated that the loss 
in weight—which is merely a loss in moisture—is more 
than compensated by. the increase in bread yield ob- 
tained as a result of the increased absorption of the 
flour. 

Careful tests to determine the losses have been con- 
ducted by several experimenters. It is a simple matter 
of mathematics that if a flour has a moisture content 
of 13.5 per cent when packed, the dry matter amounts 
to 86.5 pounds in every 100 pounds, or 169.54 pounds 
per barrel. Hence, if the moisture decreases to 11 per 
cent, which is a fair average for an aged flour in the 
ordinary dry climate of the United States, the amount 
of dry matter remains 86.5 pounds and the original 
100 pounds weighs 97.2 pounds, or a loss of 2.8 per 
cent. As has been said, this loss is more than com- 
pensated by the increased water absorbing capacity 
of the flour and the consequent increased bread yield, 
if the baker is wise enough to use the proper amount 
of water. 

The suggestion was once made that the weight of a 
barrel of flour be defined as 177 pounds of dry matter. 
This figure would be manifestly unfair to the manu- 
facturer, in view of the moisture allowance of 13.5 
per cent. A fair figure would be 169 pounds, 


STORAGE OF FLOUR 


HE most desirable conditions for the storage of 

flour in order to preserve it in the best condition so 
that it may give the best baking results have not been 
so adequately studied as the importance of the subject 
requires. Our present information is somewhat piece- 
meal, and comes from scattered experiments reported 
by Snyder, Jago, Shutt, and from tests made in the 
Howard Laboratory. The following summary ex- 
presses the general conclusions which I believe are 
warranted. 

Under given conditions the lower the content of 
acidity, or of fat, or of germ (because it contains most 
of the fat of the wheat grain), or of moisture; or the 
higher the grade (largely for the previous reasons), 
the longer the flour may be expected to keep. 

The lower the content of molds, bacteria and other 
fungi, the longer the flour will remain free from ab- 
normal odors and in good baking condition. Lower 
grades and whole wheat flours contain always many 
more bacteria, molds, etc., than patents, and even with 
no increase in moisture as time goes on they slowly 
grow, the bacteria forming acids and the molds pro- 
ducing musty odors. 

Other conditions being the same, the lower the rela- 
tive humidity of the air, the longer the flour will keep 
sound and in good baking condition. 

Other conditions being the same, the lower the tem- 
perature at which the flour is stored, the longer it may 
be expected to remain sound and in good baking con- 
dition. 

Traces of gases or vapors of. volatile liquids or 
solids may have a more or less vigorous effect, bene- 
ficial or deleterious, upon stored flour, the effects being 
dependent in part upon the concentration of the gas 
or vapor and on the dryness, closeness of packing or 
piling, fineness of granulation and size of package of 
the flour. 

From a consideration of the above principles a 
number of deductions may be drawn and certain in- 
teresting suggestions offer themselves. The extraor- 
dinary tendency of flour to absorb and hold odors of 
all kinds is well known. In most cases it is possible 
to distinguish between an absorbed odor and true or 
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inherent unsoundness. Storage in a warm, dry store- 
room will often dissipate an absorbed odor. In some 
cases just rebolting and resacking will accomplish won- 
ders in getting rid of certain odors absorbed. 

I desire to call special attention to the damage re- 
sulting to flour exposed to smoke laden air. We have 
found that very small dosages of sulphur dioxid ap- 
plied to flour result in greatly decreased loaf volumes 
and great difficulty in handling fermentation. The 
location of flour mills and warehouses upon railroad 
lines makes smoke damage from high sulphur coals 
often greater than is realized and it is a source of 
difficulty to the chemist who tests the flour and to the 
ultimate consumer. 

The harmful effect of moisture either in flour or in 
the atmosphere is well known. Flour may often be 
packed having more than 14 per cent moisture, and 
such flour, under average climatic conditions, will lose 
.5 to 1 per cent moisture in a week or two, and then 
be wholly safe from the development of molds and 
bacteria for an indefinite period unless stored where 
it is too damp. 

Moisture is the foremost foe of flour, and the 
miller who can avoid an excess of moisture in the flour 
and yet use a sufficiency for tempering must be con- 
tinually on the watch. 

Lower grade flours do not keep as well as high 
grade ones, because of their higher fat content and 
consequent liability to rancidity when exposed to air. 
This is one of the reasons for the unpopularity of 
graham flour, and warrants the suggestion which we 
have made to manufacturers of this kind of flour that 
it should be dated and carry a warning that it is not 
guaranteed to be of good quality after a certain date, 
which should perhaps be set at about five months or 
less. It might also be profitable for mills to furnish 
cleaned, washed, scoured and dry wheat in cartons to 
those who might desire to purchase and pulverize at 
home in a coffee mill for use as fresh ground unbolted, 
graham or as cracked wheat. Such wheat, while not 
capable of maintaining its quality quite as long as the 
unprepared, should keep in good condition a great 
deal longer than would the flour made from it. 


HOW LONG DO FLOURS REMAIN SOUND? 


(THERE are so many conditions which influence the 

period of time during which flours remain sound 
and capable of yielding light loaves that it is difficult 
to make a general statement. Short patents, un- 
bleached, made from sound wheats, with not over 14 
per cent moisture, when fresh milled and promptly 
stored in piles not over 10 sacks high in a well- 
ventilated, clean warehouse, where outside smoke does 
not enter, and where outdoor relative humidity is 


-usually below 55 per cent and does not reach 80 per 


cent for more than 24 hours at a time oftener than a 
half dozen times in a year, and where indoor humidities 
are not raised over the outdoor humidities by the 
storage of moist materials or the —— of steam, 
may be expected to retain, after three years, 90 per 
cent of the maximum baking strength obtained when 
at their best. 

These conditions take no account of the annual 
range of temperature, but it will be observed that 
they would exclude many southern and coastal climates 
because of the higher humidities. In consequence of 
the difficulty of having all of these conditions in effect, 
short patents are usually limited to a shorter life, but 
a year is frequently attained with little difficulty. 

Concerning medium or long patents, a year is about 
the elapsed time expected before the flour depreciates 
10 per cent in volume. Under unfavorable conditions, 
medium and long patents, or so-called bakers flours, 
may drop in baking strength to the 90 per cent line in 
eight months. This 90 per cent is perhaps a rather 
arbitrary point, since an originally strong flour may 

down to 75 per cent of its maximum volume and 
still, by careful treatment in strict accordance with its 
water absorbing requirements, fermenting time, ctc., 
yield a fully satisfactory loaf. 

Straights, cut straights and clears should, under the 
above detailed circumstances, keep in good condition, 
respectively, about ten months, eight months and four 
to five months, before there is 10 per cent depreciation. 
Coincidently with the aging of flour, there goes on an 
increase in the acidity. This appears to be brought 
about both by hydrolysis of the fat to form fatty acids 
and the action of an enzyme,-phytase, upon the organ- 
ically combined phosphoric acid in phytin, to convert 
it into the form of inorganic acid salts. Amino acids 
may also be formed by the breaking down of proteins. 

Grahams or whole wheat flours are notoriously 
poor in keeping quality. Five months is a fair esti- 
mate of the period expected before the fresh, wheaty 
odor is replaced by a rancid, oily one, even under the 
best storage conditions. 

Bran and middlings may be considered satisfactory 
for animal feeding for four to eight months, but the 





standard of sweetness is not as hig!) as 
if they were for human use. If the mois- 
ture content of these feeds is above 13,75 
per cent when packed, especially if too 


small a sack is used and weather is warm 

and humid, heating and souring may 

come, and progress very far in only a few days. — 
Another obvious deduction from the principle: re- 
ferred to is that the lower grade flours shoul: be 
favored in the location where stored, as compared with 
high grade flours. If there is a choice of location, 
store clears in the cooler, drier places, long (stanc :rd) 
patents in warmer positions, and short (midd! igs) 
patents in the hotter places, but not too near bake 
ovens. Pile in such a way that the older flour }ags 
= . given grade may be reached so as to be use up 

rst. 


INSECT DAMAGE TO STORED FLOUR 


[ NSEcTS or their eggs, if it were possible for ‘hem 
to survive the operations of cleaning and conc tion- 
ing, could hardly survive the various breaking-, re- 
ductions, and boltings through which the flour an mill 
offals pass. Most, if not all, of the eggs of mill i. sects 
are larger than one opening of the meshes of t! » silk 
bolting cloths. If present in fresh milled flour, their 
presence is almost positive evidence that ther are 
colonies of insects in the purifiers and flour bins. The 
flour is thus contaminated after manufacture. \ore 
than 70 species of insects and spiders have been *ound 
in flour and other cereal products, and more tl. in 20 
insect enemies of the growing wheat are known. 

By far the most common enemies of flour a:« the 
confused flour beetle (Tribolium confusum, Duv. , the 
saw-toothed grain beetle (Silvanus surinamensi: L.), 
cadelle (Tenebroides mauritanicus, L.) and the ‘Iedi- 
terranean flour moth (Ephestia kuehniella, Zell It 
is always advisable for the miller to rebolt the flour 
immediately before it goes into the packing bin, sing 
at least a No. 9 silk, and in the bakery the flour s'\ould 
be bolted immediately before use, both for the pu ‘pose 
of removing insects and materials accidentally pr. sent, 
such as strings, splinters, etc., and for aérati:» it. 
Altogether too coarse sieves are in common usc. the 
silks or wire cloths used should not be coarser than 
No. 70. 

There are three methods of destroying or co: trol- 
ling insects which infest stored flour, feeds, and grain: 
freezing, heating, and chemical methods. The fre zing 
method is fairly efficient, provided the reducti. in 
temperature can be made suddenly, and to a suffici ntly 
low point. For this reason, it is usually appli able 
only to northern states. It destroys the insects i) all 
stages of development. 

Heating to a temperature of between 120 ani 125 
degrees for four hours at least is fatal to most in-ects 
and their eggs. To be effective, the temperature ust 
be maintained for a long enough time so that th« full 
heat penetrates to the interior of every pile of ‘ our, 
wherever located. Cereal products for packagin., as 
well as grain, may be treated by passing through cat- 
ers with a very short exposure. Insect infected \ \ieat 
is subjected to a temperature of about 140 de. rees 
Fahrenheit for three minutes, which is effective i; de- 
stroying the weevil and the egg. 

Fumigation with poisonous gases or vapors is very 
effective, but it is highly important that they s! .uld 
reach and penetrate every crack or shelf where « pile 
of flour may exist. Fumigating liquids, unless con- 
taining dissolved impurities, may be poured dir ctly 
on grain in bins. Carbon disulphid is sometimes un- 
desirable for this reason, quite aside from the da ger 
of explosion which it possesses. 

The principal chemical agents used for fumig: ‘ion 
are as follows: carbon disulphid, a volatile liqui’ of 
disagreeable odor which has been used largely for 
destroying weevils in stored grain; carbon tetrachl:rid, 
a nonexplosive, fairly volatile, heavy liquid; m xed 
ethyl acetate and carbon tetrachlorid, a volatile lijuid 
nonexplosive, recently recommended for this purp )se; 
hydrocyanic acid, or prussic acid, an extremely de. dly 
poisonous gas which may be generated from cyanid. or 
forced into the mill through piping connected to ts ks 
containing the liquefied material; cyanogen chlorid, 
which is about half as poisonous as hydrocyanic | cid 
gas; carbon monoxid gas, the poisonous constituen of 
ordinary illuminating gas, very effective with wee: |s; 
other proprietary liquids, or papers impregnated \ ith 
other materials, which are to be burned or vapori ed, 
are on the market. 

Flour and wheat may be brought to high eno gh 
temperatures to destroy insect life, or, as it is ra! \eT 
incorrectly called, to “sterilize” it, without dam: ze, 
provided the temperature is controlled within the ! 1- 
its mentioned. Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid oF 
cyanogen chlorid should not be undertaken by any >ut 
those who have received careful training in the wrk; 
as a mere breath of these gases is almost instanta.1¢- 
ously fatal. The use of carbon disulphid is prohibi‘ed 
by most insurance companies, and fires resulting from 
its use render the policies void. 
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THE REAL OBJECTION 
\ ILLIAM,E. Humphrey, whose appointment to 
the Federal Trade Commission a few months 
ago overcame the former radical majority in that body, 
said in a recent address before the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers: 

Another change in our rules of far-reaching 
importance is in regard to settling cases by 
stipulation. If a party is violating the antitrust 
law and by stipulation quits such practice, why 
is not the public as fully protected by such 
stipulation as it would be by going to the ex- 
pense of a trial and issuing an order thereafter? 

Our plan of stipulation not only accomplishes 
all that can be secured by trial, and saves the 
public expense, but it is in harmony with the 
spirit of our jurisprudence, that always holds 
out every inducement to settle controversies by 
compromise and settlement without litigation, 
so long as the public interest is protected. 

The chief objection to settling cases by stipu- 
Jation lies in the fact that it tends to lessen the 
publicity that the demagogue and the fanatic 
wish to use in their propaganda of socialism and 
discontent. 

The last paragraph is directly to the point. So 
far as the public was permitted to see, the practice 
of promptly broadcasting indictments and months 
thereafter whispering verdicts of acquittal, was for 
years the principal activity of the commission. Whole 
industries and individual enterprises suffered alike 
from tarring by its busy stick. Charges which, if 
preferred by an individual person, would have made 
him subject to action for libel, were freely supplied by 
it to the small company of congressional pinks and 
to those who trade in the base coin of class feeling. 

Thanks to President Coolidge’s vigorous house- 
cleaning, that condition no longer exists. Even the 
baking combination, enemy of the public welfare 
though it will prove to be, was not declared guilty 
without hearing. This lack of action was indeed a 
bitter pill for the commission’s radical minority, which 
not only made a wry face but exploded with an ex- 
ceedingly fizzy sputter. That, however, is likely to be 
the limit of the minority’s self-advertising activities 
for a long time to come. 


NEWS FROM THE RIALTO 

- a is being disposed of—it would be inexact to 
use the word sold—on these terms: price fixed on 
basis of current quotation on Chicago May wheat, this 
to be the maximum to be paid by the buyer; the price, 
however, to be amended downward at the rate of five 
cents per barrel for each cent of decline in May wheat 
if and after that delivery declines two cents per bushel. 

This may not be something new under the sun, but 
it is at least something at which the sun, if it has any 
appreciation of the ridiculosities which it sees, should 
get a warming smile. It might, indeed, partly compen- 
sate it for its inability to witness the night run, which, 
although one of the very funniest things in the world, 
it never gets to see at all. In this, as orb of day, it 
fittingly yields advantage to the probably more appre- 
ciative moon. 

There was a time when milling invention was lim- 
ited to the creation of new machines. These came so 
thick and fast that mills scarcely were completed be- 
fore their buildings were taxed to accommodate new 
and apparently indispensable devices. Latterly, 
changes in the mechanics of production have been less 
frequent, and the turn and bent of millers’ minds is 
toward the production of new marvels in what Mr. 
Ring Lardner probably would aptly nickname “the 
selling end.” 

Here the natural fecundity of milling thought re- 
sults in the freest possible propagation, not only of 
its own kind, but of many new and wonderful mys- 
teries. A little journey through the flour trade no 
longer is travel by established highways amid familiar 
Scenes and sounds of “I don’t care to buy today.” It 
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resembles more a visit to the aquarium, with its mul- 
titudes of unbelievable creatures, having fins and tails 
and beetling brows, all testifying to the extreme care- 
lessness of Nature. 

Perhaps this ability of millers to think up previ- 
ously unthought thoughts and to create new puzzles 
of method should be accepted as evidence of the indus- 
try’s elasticity and its ability to accommodate itself 
to its own shortcomings. Not every industry is so 
resourceful. Some, having created a new evil, leave 
it to grow up so that they have a recognized enemy 
and, in time, learn how to meet and conquer it. Mill- 
ers are not so easily content. When they have fathered 
unwisdom, they repeat the process so that it will have 
company. Trade evils with millers are a miscellaneous 
lot of orphans and stepchildren long since grown out 
of family life and become a contentious riot. 

The Northwestern Miller has been asked to disclose 
the inventors of the sales terms described in the fore- 
going. It declines to do so. It would much prefer to 
disclose the name of the buyer on those terms. To him 
belongs the glory, and his is the name which should 
find place in song and story. Millers should be sum- 
monsed to sit at his feet. Few, it appears, are dis- 
posed to hand him his hat. 





FOOD COUNCIL’S CHEAP POLITICS 

N the European Department of this issue comment 

is made on the unhappy position in which British 
bakers have been placed by the good fortune of the 
recently created Food Council in waving its baton of 
authority just in advance of a downturn in wheat 
prices. The Council, successor to the Royal Commis- 
sion of unwept memory, signalized its accession to 
power by declaring that the cost of bread must be 
reduced. The cost promptly was reduced, and since 
then the Council has been exalting itself as a new 
Joshua come to stay the sun and moon at will. 

It is, of ccurse, merely incidental that the mandate 
was effective only because at the moment wheat de- 
clined sharply and the baker's flour cost was reduced 
several shillings per sack. The public sees only the 
result, and is converted to the belief that the iniquitous 
bakers, who have been most frightfully robbing people, 
have been routed by Food Council heroes. 

By way of extra punishment to the vanquished, 
the victorious Food Council, on which co-operatives are 
well represented, is making much of the circumstance 
that bakeries under co-operative control are discount- 
ing prices a half penny a loaf, intentionally saying 
nothing about co-operative exemption from income tax. 
In this it soundly judges public opinion, which is 
easily won to pictures in broad strokes and never dis- 
criminating in analyses of detail. The great advantage 
always possessed by politics when it assumes to control 
commerce is the stupidity of people in the mass. One 
cry of “profiteer” will accomplish more than pages of 
logic and reams of truth. 

The British loaf of bread, appraised by American 
taste, is nothing much to boast about. It is, however, 
in all probability the cheapest loaf in the world. The 
present state of both milling and baking in Great 
Britain and Ireland is alone sufficient to refute any 
charge of profiteering, even to raise a question as to 
the economic wisdom of permitting excessive competi- 
tion to keep two great industries on such short rations. 





RELATIVITY 
parce ater say that the difference between a 
high degree of national prosperity and depression 
to the point of panic is not more than fifteen per cent 
in volume of production. 

The variation in flour output for the past several 
years, omitting the period of war restriction and its 
aftermath, is somewhat less than this, the line of vol- 
ume crossing and recrossing a mean of about one 
hundred and twenty-five million barrels. The chang- 
ing rate necessarily must be attributed to variation in 
domestic consumption, in exports and, considerably 
perhaps, to inaccurate statistics. 

It is characteristic of flour milling that its pros- 
perity does not run parallel to its rate of production. 
At times the lines apparently tend to form an obtuse 
angle, earnings being better with subnormal activity. 
Factors which chiefly contribute to creating prosperity 
or lack of it are price waves in wheat, demand and 
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rate of return from byproducts, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, export outlet; lastly, and probably greatest of 
all, to the state of milling morale. 

These factors join in producing from year to year a 
slight variation in the rate of conversion secured by 
millers. The difference is only a few cents, probably 
not to exceed fifteen cents, per barrel. That sum 
roughly constitutes the spread between good times and 
bad times in milling. It does not, perhaps, measure 
the extreme range between a good year and a poor 
one for any particular milling enterprise, since each 
of them is subject to varying currents of good or bad 
fortune through trading in a commodity subject to 
wide price changes. 

This fifteen, or perhaps as much as twenty, cents 
per barrel, is the béte noire of milling. Because of 
fear of it, millers experience long periods of lack- 
courage—times when they do not dare call their mills 
and their investments their own—when their experience 
as producers and abilities as merchants hide and cower 
within them, when they serve no interest and, least of 
all, their own. , 

Yet it seems a simple thing, that fifteen cents, a 
bare two per cent on the sales gross. It seems that a 
great industry engaged in producing a staple not 
subject to changes in style, fashion or rate of con- 
sumption, averaging high in financial solidity, equipped 
with ability at least comparable with any other busi- 
ness group and possessing exceptional traditions and 
standards of business conduct, should be able to find 
means to secure that evasive two per cent. It is un- 
doubtedly a matter of morale. 





THE ORATOR 

M R. W. G. Sibley, of the Chicago Journal of Cem- 

merce, has declined the invitation of Messrs. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons to send them a dollar and ninety 
cents for a copy of “Putnam’s Ready Speech Maker,” 
a book which teaches how one may express one’s self 
“fluently and effectively.” Mr. Sibley further makes 
negative reply to Messrs. Putnam’s query, “Are you a 
seat warmer, or can you get up on your feet and run 
things?” Finally, he claims lack of interest in a life 
of standing up all of the time, and says he does not 
want to attain “practically assured success” or learn 
how to wave his arms and run things. 

Mr. Sibley’s reply is disingenuous. Back of his 
unseemly treatment of the subject appears to be a 
mixture of sour grapes and undue regard for the sum 
of a dollar and ninety cents. Deep in his heart he 
knows that he envies the men who stand on their legs 
and run things, and, if he had any confidence what- 
ever in his ability to accomplish it by reading a book, 
he would be buying the book instead of professing 
contumely toward it. Every man has a secret ambi- 
tion to sway the multitude, and there are few whose 
hearts do not burn when they see others standing on 
their legs and running things. 

And where, indeed, would the world be without its 
leg standers and things runners? Who would operate 
its politics, who shape its religions, who sell its goods? 
What would existence be without these, what com- 
merce without them,—the orators? Days may be filled 
with a number of things, but it is the noise and fury 
which make them animate, which move them aright or 
awrong, which stir them to accomplishment, which sell 
them to people who do not want to buy. 

It is a part of our modern life. With the passing 
of the sword the pen became transcendent, but the pen 
in turn yields to the barytone. One may be persuasive 
in print; but one may not be mellifluous. One may 
weave and fashion words with much cunning, but the 
orator clinches the sale. Some of us may have an 
earnest wish to throw him out on his neck, but when 
he has carried us up into the mountains and handed 
us his pen, we sign. 

It is difficult to believe they get it out of a book; 


‘that they learn how to “Do More, Earn More, Be 


More” by merely reading about it. The fact that they 
do so learn appears in itself to dispute the text. It 
rather seems that they would have to acquire it from 
other men of similar power who “stand on their legs 
and run things.” After all, it probably is more or less 
a gift, like a taste for Brussels sprouts. The book is, 
perhaps, only an incitation to talent which has been 
dormant. For that a dollar and ninety cents seems 
sufficiently inexpensive. 







































































The following table shows the flour output 


at principal 


milling centers, 


together with 


figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 



































NORTHWEST— Nov. 1 Nov. 3 
Oct, 31 Oct. 24 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...285,508 325,545 251,967 300,545 
St. Pawl ....-. 13,680 11,680 8,674 17,420 
Dul.-Superior.. 27,055 21,810 29,945 30,560 
Outside mills*.. 202,970 276,565 273,470 213,831 
Totals . 529,213 635,600 564,056 562,356 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...124,721 123,968 129,977 123,385 
Wichita ....... 30,347 30,119 57,463 38,975 
Salina ......6- 26,680 23,988 31,407 20,795 
St. Joseph .... 40,884 39,054 43,336 40,365 
Omaha ....... 22,301 19,571 24,731 22,820 
Outside millst.. 198,485 185,265 284,817 144,200 
Totals ....443,418 421,965 571,731 390,540 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 40,900 36,300 29,200 48,400 
Outsidet . 48,900 48,700 45,800 43,900 
Toledo .....-.- 36,500 36,400 45,300 41,800 
Outside . 47,317 24,838 66,869 37,555 
Indianapolis .. .++++ «eeee: 14,202 10,965 
Southeast ..... 107,578 115,170 138,819 123,835 
Totals ....281,195 261,408 340,190 306,455 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 27,966 28,532 30,076 55,390 
Seattle . 28,674 28,117 29,725 45,435 
Tacoma 37,107 33,556 14,846 57,350 
Totals . 93,747 90,205 74,647 158,175 
Buffalo .......- 223,760 223,670 213,004 117,680 
Chicago ...... 38,000 38,000 33,000 35,000 
Milwaukee .... 8,000 9,200 6,200 4,500 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 


of activity of mills at various points. 


The 


figures represent the relation of actual week- 

ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 

western Miller, to possible output when op- 

erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST— 

Oct. 31 Oct. 24 1924 
5 ;o 





Nov. 1 


Minneapolis ...... 55 62 45 
St. Paul ...cceees 62 53 40 
PDuluth-Superior .. 73 59 81 
Outside mills* . 66 68 68 
Average ..... 60 64 55 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 2 81 87 
Wichita ........- 46 46 87 
Salina ....cccceces 59 53 68 
St. Joseph ....... 86 82 91 
Omaha ....cscees 81 71 90 
Outside millst 53 49 77 
Average ..... 62 59 83 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ......06. 64 57 45 
Outsideft ... . 56 56 53 
WARGO ccsrcccsecs 76 75 94 
Outside 56 54 54 
Indianapolis ..... oe ee 71 
Southeast .......- 65 69 80 
Average ..... 63 63 66 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland .......-- 45 46 48 
MORCtI® $c nccccccce 54 53 56 
Tacoma  ...eseses 65 59 26 
Average ..... 55 53 43 
Buffalo ....+eeee 94 94 89 
Chicago .....-++. 95 95 82 
Milwaukee .......- 67 77 52 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa 


mills outside of Minneapolis, 


Duluth-Superior. 


tSouthwestern 


named. 


mills 


St. 


outside of 


Nov. 3 
1923 


38 


and Montana 
Paul and 


centers 


¢Mills outside of St, Louis, but controlled 


in that city. 


{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





OKLAHOMA'S FEED TRADE GOOD 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta—During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, Okla- 
homa shipped 206,261 tons feed into other 
states and received 142,051 tons manu- 
factured feed in return, according to a 
report by S. A. Elliott, director of the 
state agricultural board’s feed bureau. 
The first figures include 134,391 tons cot- 
tonseed meal and 64,946 tons millfeeds, 
the total representing over 70 per cent of 


Oklahoma manufactured feeds. 


Much of 


the dairy and poultry feeds shipped into 
the state contains cottonseed meal. 
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Domestic Demand.—Flour trade continues light. The stronger market 
in wheat during the past few days has not greatly stimulated demand, and in 
most quarters it has had the effect of further restricting business in flour. 
Higher feed has made possible a reduction at the flour 
end of the milling scale, but this scarcely more than 
served to offset the increased cost of wheat. 

A fair amount of business on the advance is re- 
ported from some producing centers, but most buyers 
are supplied for at least 60 days and are indifferent 
to the present market. Current business is largely in 
small lots to bakers who failed to book their entire 
needs when flour was lower, and who are now buying 
only as needed. There is a general lack of confidence in present prices. 

Although there is little new business, shipping instructions are fairly ac- 
tive. The situation does not inspire much optimism, and many millers expect 
a quiet market for some time. 

Export Trade—tThe export business in flour still languishes, so far as 
European trade is concerned, but there is a fair movement to Latin Amer- 
ica. Mills of the north Pacific Coast report a fair inquiry from the Orient. 
They have participated to a small extent in the extraordinary business that 
has been done of late by Canada with Manchuria, where there is a domestic 
wheat shortage that has rendered the Manchurian milling industry largely in- 
active. 

Wheat.—A firmer feeling abroad and uncertainty over Australian crop 
prospects were news factors underlying last week’s upward tendency in wheat. 
The Winnipeg advance put further purchases of Canadian wheat by domestic 
mills out of the question for the moment. Additional bullish domestic influ- 
ences were light receipts and a decreasing visible supply at a time when 
stocks normally are showing an increase. Light flour demand also had its ef- 
fect upon wheat futures. The Minneapolis December option closed the week 
less than a cent higher than at the previous Saturday’s close, but by Tuesday, 
Nov. 3, had gone 6c higher on better export buying. 

Flour Prices.—The general level of flour prices is slightly lower, in spite 
of the advance in wheat; this, as indicated above, being largely attributable 
to higher millfeed. 

Production.—Flour output continues to decline in the Northwest, but 
elsewhere, except for a slight increase in the Southwest, remains practically 
unchanged from the previous week. Activity is considerably lower than in 
1923, but appreciably higher than last year. 

Millfeed—Continued strength characterizes the millfeed market, which is 
bullish in anticipation of a heavy feeding season. Prices are about $3 ton 
higher than a month ago. 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 3.—(Special Cable)—The market is very firm, but 
spot flour is selling considerably below forward prices, which buyers regard 
as too high. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 43s ($7.28 bbl), November, 
43s 6d ($7.37 bbl), December, c.i.f; exports 41s ($6.95 bbl), November, 41s 6d 
($7.03 bbl), December. There are no offers of Kansas flour. Buffalo exports 
are 40s 9d ($6.82 bbl), Australians 38s 6d ($6.52 bbl), new crop, and 40s 
($6.78 bbl), old crop. American low grade is 26s ($4.40 bbl), Argentine 23s 
9d ($4.02 bbl), and home milled straight run is equal to 37s 6d ($6.35 bbl), 
c.f. 

Hamburg.—The market is very quiet, demand being only for immediate 
requirements. Importers have shown some interest in forward shipment, but 
business is limited, owing to high prices. Buying by Czechoslovakia is also of 
small proportions. Canadian exports are offered at $8.10@8.35 per 100 kilos 
($7.22@7.44 bbl) and English Manitobas at 32@35s ($6.90@7.55 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Buying is slow. Canadian exports are offered at $8.80 per 
100 kilos ($7.84 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—The market is firm but quiet. Kansas top patents aré 
quoted at $9.40 per 100 kilos ($8.37 bbl), Kansas straights $8.90 ($7.93 bbl), 
Canadian exports $8 ($7.13 bbl), and home milled $7.60 ($6.77 bbl), delivered. 

L. F. Brorxman. 











Argentine Crops and Markets 


Buenos Ames, Arcentina, Nov. 3.—(Special Cable)—The seeding of corn 
is proceeding regularly under normal conditions. The former reports that 
the crops of wheat, flax and oats are progressing favorably still hold good. 
Shipments of grain are slack, awaiting market movements. The market is 
quiet, with no special features. 

W. J. Lams. 








Closing prices of grain futures at leading 


option markets, in cents per bushel: 
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WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct Dec. May Dec. May 
sans 149% 146 % 147 116% 
ee 147% 144% 145% 111% 
| 147% 143% 143% 144 
eae 146% 142% 142% 1 
Nov 
abides a 149% 144% 145% 1 
Dy Gases 152% 147% 147% 1 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
— 150% 146% 155% 1194 
ee: 149% 144% 154% iy 
en 148% 143% 153% 1 
ee 148% 143% 153% 1i6y 
Nov 
De hia ces 149% 144% 155% 5 
ee 152% 147% 157% " 
Duluth durum 
Oct, Oct Dec. Oct. c. 
 SREE: 136% 128% 127 7% 
Sn datees 132% 126% 125 5% 
Ts 059.60 131% 125% 123 2% 
PS eee 132 125% 121% 2% 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. a 
SREP 133% 127% 124 LY, 
a 137% 131% 127% 7% 
CORN 
Chi Kansas ‘ ity 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. lay 
Divides 74% 718% 12% 76 
vcdeve 74% 78% 12% 6% 
eee 14% 18% 72% 16% 
ie gla 13% 17% 11% 5% 
Nov. 

Sica» 14% 18% 72% 75% 
Driavaws 15% 19% 713 % 16% 
OATS 

Chicago Minnen polis 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. lay 
| ee 39% 43% 35% 95 
cers 39 43% 35 9% 
ee 38% 43% 34% 9% 
a ae 38% 43 34% 18% 
Nov. 

Ditcnsw os 38% 43% 34% 9 
Beccccee 38% 43% 34% 9% 
RYE 

Chicago Minne (liv 
Oct Dec. May Dec lay 
2 83% 88% 80 84% 
ee 82 87% 18% $y 
| Ee 81% 86% 17% 2% 
is 5.0% 19% 85% 16% 31% 
Nov. 
ee 80% 86 17 42% 
Svesdecs 81% 87% 718% 33% 

FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluti 

Oct Oct. Dec. Oct. ec, 
TSS 253 257% 257% 6% 
| eer 251% 254% 255% 5% 
Seba aaaee 253 256% 257% 8 
ae 255 257 258% 8% 
Nov Nov Dec Nov. C 
eee 256 258 258% 8% 
irish ares 258% 260% 261 0% 

Liverpool Wheat 

Closing prices of Liverpool wheat fu! :res 
per 100 Ibs: 

Oct. De 
Oct. 10s ~%d 
Oct. 10s %d 
Oct. 10s yd 
March 
Oct. 10s 1%d 
Nov, 10s 24d 
Nov. 10s 34d 
ADOPTS MINNEAPOLIS GRADE- 

Great Farts, Mont.—Montana’s de- 
partment of agriculture has approve: the 
grain price card issued by the Grain /}ul- 
letin at Minneapolis, declaring thai it 
approaches as nearly as is practical ie a 
correct value of the separate grade. of 
wheat. The card is intended to re'‘lect 
the protein content value. 

In connection with the statement <on- 
cerning the department’s approval o: the 
card, there was also issued a list of »ro- 
tein contents of wheat from various 
points, the range being from 12.9: to 
17.50 on spring wheat and from 10.()5 to 
18.30 on winter. The list showed that the 
samples had covered practically e¢ cry 


wheat growing section of the state. 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Nov. 3. 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring first patent 


Spring standard patent .. 


Spring first clear 


Hard winter short patent 


Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter short patent . 


Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear . 


Rye BeGr, WHR ccscccccvssces 4.60@ 
Rye flour, dark . 

Seattle 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


Family paten 


Chicago 
Pre ey $8.00@ 8.65 


$8.00 @8.40 


4.00@ 


8.40 
7.40 
8.55 


7.15 
8.55 
8.10 
7.30 
4.95 
4.50 


t 
(49's) 






Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


lle 

1.50 
00 
1.75 


8.50 
7.75 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbu: Nash\ 
$8.45@ 9.00 $....@.... $8.10@ 8.60 $9.15@ 9.30 §$....@.... $8.75@ 9.00 $9.20@ 9.50 $9.75@ 9.90 $8.60@ 8.90 ioece 
8.25@ 8.60 es eA 7.85@ 8.10 9.00@ 9.10 --@.. 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.65 8.25@ 8.60 +e+-@ 
6.65@ 6.80 ee oe 6.85@ 7.25 +-@ 7.50 --@.. séee ose 7.50@ 8.20 7.85@ 8.25 ees ee coce® 
S Wer 7.90@ 8.65 7.95@ 8.35 8.85@ 9.00 ov Gi 8.65@ 8.90 9.00@ 9.50 8.40@ 9.40 8.70@ 9.00 504 
ee Pe 7.10@ 7.70 7.35@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.25 - 8.15@ 8.40 8.50@ 9.00 ccc Drece $300 8.70 era | vee 
eh ae 6.25@ 6.60 6.65@ 6.95 PSA iy fs --@.... ooce Bocce 000s cece 000s DJoces oe Bee st Sr Bee 
oo Vale Jee --@. 8.25@ 8.60 oe @.9.. --@.. 7.65@ 8.40 oe 2 a 8.30@ 9.35 8.65@ 8.90 ~*9.50@ 
eae ieee --@. 7.60@ 7.85 06 Dinas --@.. *6.90@ 7.15 *6.75@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.25 8.20@ 8.66 8.25@ 
coceQ@eocce --@. 6.75@ 7.25 er --@.. cove Doses cobs A 7.00@ 7.65 one Maeas 7.50@ 
4.75@ 4.85 oo es cvce@ucse --@ 5.45 --@. 5.15@ 5.40 5.30@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.60 bess OMe ess Zo03@ 
3.90@ 4.00 .@.. on Medes Ox... on 00 Mee 4.50@ 4.75 Ter Pee 4.45@ 4.50 vec eBeces rr 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$6.75@7.10 (49's) $6.80@7.20 (49's) Gu F@ ii. $8.85 @ 9.30 $8.20@8.60" 
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LMOST. from the beginning of the 
J\ ‘statehood of California, the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of which has just been 
celebrated, the Sperry flour mills and 
Sperry products have been factors in 
California’s development. Austin Sperry 
conceived the idea of the first Sperry 
mill in 1851, when the state was just one 
year old and only two years after he had 
«rounded the Horn” as one of the eastern 
Americans headed for the newly discov- 
ered gold fields. Since that day the 
Sperry development has been such that 
the Sperry Flour Co. and its associated 
corporations not only have control of 
vast milling plants and elevators in 
‘California, Oregon, Washington, Utah 
and Idaho, but have distributive plants 
or agencies throughout the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific states, and even in the 
southeastern part of the United States 
and in foreign lands. 

The Sperry Flour Co. joined with Cali- 
fornians in celebration of the Diamond 
Jubilee, which was featured with an en- 
tire holiday week in San Francisco and 
Oakland during early September. Con- 
spicuous in the Diamond Jubilee parade 
was a float depicting the pioneer Sperry 
mill, an old-time picture of which hangs 
in the office of President W. H. Joyce. 
This picture is reproduced in the accom- 
panying engraving. 

Austin Sperry made $500 by less than 
a month’s work in the California placer 
ficlds when he entered that state, then 
decided he would embark in some calling 
less hazardous. His first entry into busi- 
ness waS as a grocer. Finding the de- 
mand heavy for millfeed to sustain the 
animals hauling supplies to the mines 
from Stockton, he took a _ partner, 
George Lyon, and entered the milling 
business. While feed was the primary 
output of the plant, a one-story struc- 
ture, graham flour was included. Then 
the larger plant, known as the City Mills, 
was built. 

California’s wheat crop in 1850 was 
17,328 bus, according to official records; 
in 1852 it was 297,000. For years after 
that there was a continuous increase, 
year after year, in yield, although the 
crop of the past few seasons has not been 
up to the maximum. 

Stockton grew in importance as a 
wheat handling and flour milling center. 
It was not long until changes in owner- 
ship brought Samuel Willard Sperry in- 
to the organization, and then Alexander 
Burkett. The firm of Sperry, Burkett 
& Co. made the first big development step 
in 1862, when it acquired the second mill 
in Stockton, the Franklin mill, which 
later burned, but on the site of which one 
of the Sperry mills, the Capitol, now 
stands. 

The Sperry Flour Co. was incorporat- 
ed in 1892, and at that time a consolida- 
tion took place which included the plants 
of Sperry & Co., the Golden Gate Mill, 
San Francisco, Buckeye Mill, Marysville, 
Pioneer and McCreary mills, Sacramen- 
to, and the Central Milling Co., San Jose, 
six companies operating eleven mills. 
Later the Fresno flour mill was acquired, 
and then the Sperry company bought the 
Union mill, Stockton. The Capitol mill, 









Sperry Enterprise an Integral Factor in 
California’s Progress 


“San Francisco, was acquired in 1902, 
burned in the big fire and never rebuilt. 

The Los Angeles mill was constructed 
in 1903, the Tacoma mill acquired in 1906. 
Then in 1910, the Port Costa mill at 
Vallejo was bought, and this later was 
developed by building additional units, 
until today it is one of the largest Sperry 
properties, with a daily capacity of 4,000 
bbls flour, 75 tons feed, 1,200 tons grain 
cleaning and a wheat storage capacity of 
1,000,000 bus. The Ogden, Utah, mill 
and the Spokane, Wash., mills were add- 
ed, two of the most modern milling 
plants, being built in 1918 and 1919. The 
Crown mill, Stockton, was bought in 1919. 

In January, 1928, the Sperry company 
gained control of the Albina and Olympic 
mills, Portland, Oregon, the former hav- 
ing a daily capacity of 5,000 bbls. At the 
same time the Pacific Coast Elevator Co.’s 
properties were acquired, operating ele- 
vators with a capacity of 15,000,000 bus 
in an area producing 100,000,000 bus 
wheat annually. 

Location of the age J mills and ele- 
vators makes possible the assembly and 
distribution between the various plants 
of practically every kind of grain grown, 
from the famous blue-stem of the Pacific 
Northwest to the dark hard wheats of 
eastern Idaho, and the soft wheats of 
Utah and California. Because of this as- 
sembly and blending of the various 











Austin Sperry, Founder of the Sperry 
Enterprise 


wheats, the Sperry company is maintain- 
ing large and well-equipped laboratories 
at its various plants and is also conduct- 
ing experiments with wheat growing. 
Pioneering as a feed mill, the Sperry 
interests have continued to pioneer in 
every phase of the milling business. 
Among the latest endeavors of the com- 
pany have been those to develop the 
“fourth meal” habit and to popularize 
the use of bakers’ bread. The develop- 
ment of new balanced rations for chick- 
ens has been undertaken under direction 
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H. B. Sperry, Treasurer of the Sperry 
Flour Co. 


of poultry experts. It has been through 
that pioneering that the Sperry business 
has developed, until today it is handled 
in 15 mills and through 250 distributing 
points. 

With the enlarged wheat crops of the 
western states this season, particularly 
in California, operations of the Sperry 
company are being enlarged once more, 
practically all of its properties being op- 
erated at full capacity. 

That California’s pioneer milling con- 
cern has remained in continuous business 
from the time it was established, and that 
even today members of the Sperry family 
which started the business are connected 
with it,—H. B. Sperry being treasurer,— 
are facts which have-been brought out in 
connection with the Diamond Jubilee 
celebration. 


PRESIDENT CONSIDERS 
REDUCING LINSEED DUTY 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Nov. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—lIt has been indicated at the 
White House that President Coolidge has 
not yet made up his mind definitely about 
a proposed reduction in the tariff on lin- 
seed oil and other flax products. It was 
stated on the highest authority that the 
President was waiting to make sure that 
such a reduction would not injure the 
fermers of the Northwest who have put 
in flax in many instances in place of 
wheat. It is reported that the produc- 
tion of flaxseed in this country has a ten- 
dency to approach domestic needs. 

The President holds, so it is under- 
stood, that it may be possible to permit 
a reduction in the tariff without hurting 
the northwestern farmers, depending up- 
on the differential in transportation costs 
to the eastern seaboard to protect them. 

Gerorce E. Axerson. 





BAKERY’S POLICIES UNCHANGED 

Floyd Wetzell, manager, and Walter 
Peters, superintendent, of the bread and 
cake department of the Edmondson Bak- 
ery Co., Fort Smith, Ark., have issued a 
formal statement saying that the com- 
pany “will continue to be operated in 
the future with the same staff of em- 
ployees and under the same policies as 
during the leadership of the late Mr. 
Edmondson. Floyd Wetzell will have ac- 
tive management of the concern.” 





A. C. BRENCHLEY TRANSFERRED 

Mrwavkeg, W1s.—The Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. announces that A. C. Brenchley, 
formerly milling engineer with the Cana- 
dian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., will in future 
make his headquarters with the Ameri- 
can company at Milwaukee. The com- 
pany feels that, as Mr. Brenchley is well 
known among Canadian millers, it will 
be better able to serve the interests of 
Canadian millers by securing the services 
of a man familiar with their requirements. 





The board of directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade has adopted the bylaws 
presented by the clearing house com- 
mittee. P. M. Paine, chairman of this 
committee, expressed the opinion that the 
program would give the Chicago Board 
of Trade the most modern clearing house 
system in the world. 
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GRAY SHORTS’ FIBER 
STANDARD ADOPTED 


Wasurneton, D. C., Nov. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—The adoption of a 6 per cent 
fiber standard for gray shorts was the 
principal result of the conference held in 
the Department of Agriculture by the 
Association of Feed Control Officials, Oct. 
29-30. 

Federal officials having charge of the 
administration of the feed sections of 
the pure food and drugs act, state offi- 
cials and others met to discuss the classi- 
fication and standardization of stock 
feeds. There were 65 in attendance. 
The feed control officials spent all of 
their time revising standards. A com- 
plete report of the conference is now 
being compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

F. D. Fuller, of Texas, was elected 
president to succeed G. L. Bidwell, of 
the Department of Agriculture; B. B. 
Ross, of Alabama, was elected vice pres- 
ident, and Dr. F. K. Haywood, chief of 
the miscellaneous division in the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the Department of Agri- 
culture, was elected a member of the 
executive committee. A. W. Clark, of the 
New York state experimental station at 
Geneva, was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Georce E. AKerson. 





WHITE HOUSE SILENT 
ON BAKERY MERGER 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has as yet taken no action with re- 
gard to the complaints filed alleging an 
illegal merger of large baking com- 
panies. The commission has given out a 
report of its examiners which shows that 
there is still an absence of definite evi- 
dence that the General Baking Co., the 
Continental Baking Corporation and the 
Ward Baking Corporation contemplate 
a merger contrary to law. There have 
been reports that the commission intend- 
ed to drop its inquiry, but the examiners’ 
report suggests that the whole matter 
will be kept open on the books for future 
inquiry. 

Basil Manly, of the Peoples’ Legisla- 
tive Service, has again written to Presi- 
dent Coolidge demanding the removal of 
commissioners Van Fleet, Hurt and 
Humphrey from the commission, as they 
were the majority members who refused 
to vote for the continuance of the inves- 
tigation of the so-called bread trust. Mr. 
Manly charges them with willful neglect 
and incompetence. There is no comment 
forthcoming from the White House. 

Grorce E. Axerson. 





NEW MILEAGE RATE BASIS 
DISLIKED IN OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—The new 
mileage basis freight rate schedule be- 
tween Oklahoma and Texas points, re- 
cently made effective by carriers under 
an order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has proved a decided disad- 
vantage to grain dealers and growers in 
the southern part of this state, and of 
small advantage to those of the northern 
part. This is because buyers in Texas 
demand that no grain shall be shipped 
to them from Oklahoma under a rate 
less than 41c. 

This demand is based on the fact that 
higher rates may apply on their reship- 
ments of grain or mill products in Texas 
beyond points of destination to which the 
interstate grain shipment rate applied. 
Group rates are no longer in effect in 
that state, and the miller is disposed to 
protect himself at the Oklahoma end of 
the line against losses on reshipments 

It appears that Texas grain and mill- 
ing interests are pledged to this policy. 
Removal of group rates has revolution- 
ized their business. Group rates have 
been in effect there for over 25 years. 
Oklahoma grain dealers believe that an 
increased wheat demand in the state or 
a revival of grain exports through Cal- 
veston will relieve the situation. Texas 
millers are no longer paying premiums 
for Oklahoma wheat, and there is no ex- 
port basis fixed at Galveston to dictate 
prices to them. 
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MORE SALES OF SWEET GOODS 
EMPHASIZED AT DENVER MEET 





Bakers Urged at Midyear Meeting of Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Association to 
Concentrate on Increasing Sales of Sweet Goods to the House- 
wife—Instructive Addresses Given 


Denver, Coro.—The midyear meeting 
of the Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, 
Denver, on Oct. 28. The meeting was 
called to order at 2 p.m. by the president, 
Carl Schmidt, of the Schilling Baking 
Co., Denver. The first speaker on the 
program was L. J. Todhunter, of the 
Bakers Supply Co., Denver, whose sub- 
ject was the “Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Exhibit at the Buffalo Con- 
vention.” 

Mr. Todhunter stated that the Buffalo 
convention impressed upon him the fact 
that baking is one of the greatest and 
oldest industries; although it was some 
5,000 years old, it had made its greatest 
strides during the past 50 or 75 years. 
Bakeries were now baking practically all 
the bread eaten. He said that the reasons 
for this progress were the improved sell- 
ing methods, advertising, the help given 
by the government during the war and 
the increased use of machinery; also that 
bakery machinery manufacturers were 
peying more attention to construction 
and had improved the mechanical parts 
of their machines, with the result that 
better machinery was now on the market 
than ever before. 

He warned bakers to pay more atten- 
tion to mechanical machinery when pur- 
chasing. “At present,” said Mr. Tod- 
hunter, “when « baker goes into the mar- 
ket for a new machine he asks three 
things, ‘What can the machine do?’ ‘What 
does it cost?? and ‘What are the terms?’ 
Look into the mechanical parts of the 
machine the same as you do when pur- 
chasing an automobile, and above all 
things don’t buy a machine unless you 
need it.” 


CONCENTRATE ON SWEET GOODS 


Mr. Todhunter also pointed out that 
sweet goods offered a big field for in- 
creased sales. The bread business, he 
said, was pretty well in the hands of the 
bakers of the country, but they were only 
getting 17 per cent of the sweet goods 
business. The other 83 per cent was 
baked by the housewife. “Go out after 
the other 83 per cent,” was Mr. Todhunt- 
er’s advice, “and stop fighting each other 
for the 17 per cent of the business al- 
ready in the hands of the bakers.” 


LET THE WOMEN KNOW 


Next on the program was Fred D’Ami- 
co, of D’Amico’s Home Bakery, Denver, 
whose subject was “Cake Bakers.” Mr. 
D’Amico told of his talk given to the 
Housewife’s League of Colorado recent- 
ly, and how the women present made it 
known that if the bakers can supply 
cakes and other sweet goods which can 
be passed in the home as home baked 
goods, they are perfectly willing to pur- 
chase from the bakers. 

“The housewives want something new,” 
said the speaker; “they also want a va- 
riety. Don’t make the same line day 
after day. Fill your windows and show- 
cases with something new, something 
good to eat, and your business will grow. 
The baking industry in each city should 
see to it that speakers are provided to 
go before women’s organizations and tell 
them what the bakers of today are doing, 
for nine out of ten housewives are fail- 
ures at baking, and they will welcome 
with open arms the baker who can sup- 
ply them with articles that will take the 
place of home baked sweet goods.” 

Mr. D’Amico is in favor of inviting 
the housewives into the bakeshop. He 
feels that a baker should keep his shop 
clean at all times, so that visitors will 
be welcome any time of the day or night. 
He said that a card with wording some- 
thing like “Visitors Welcome at All 
Times to Our Shop” should be put up in 
the salesroom. He pointed out that few 
women would take advantage of the in- 
vitation, but the fact that it was given 
would create an impression. 

This created a discussion. Some 
thought that women should not be invited 
into a bakeshop, as it is impossible to 
keep a bakery as clean as a kitchen, and 


the comparison would be noted by the 
housewife and be unfavorable to the 
baking industry. Mr. D’Amico stoutly 
maintained, however, that the majority of 
housewives would understand the differ- 
ence. 

ADVERTISING FOR THE RETAILER 


Carl Campbell, of The Fleischmann 
Co.’s Denver branch, talked on “Retail 
Bakery Advertising and Basic Sweet 
Doughs.” He said in the past a great 
per cent of the advertising has featured 
bread, but that of the future will be 
about sweet goods. He advised the re- 
tail baker to get a mailing list of the 
people living in his neighborhood, and 
every so often to send out a letter tell- 
ing ebout something new in the sweet 
goods line. This sort of advertising the 
speaker stamped as one of the best 
forms of publicity for the retail baker. 
He also pointed out the value of good 
window displays, which should be well 
lighted at night. He said his- company 
had put in a number of window displays 
for the bakers of Denver, and that sev- 
eral of them had reported that since the 
installation of the displays their business 
had increased from $5 to $10 a day. 


DENVER PIE ASSOCIATION ADVOCATED 


“Pie Bakers” was the subject chosen 
by Mr. Winchell, of the Puritan Pie Co., 
Denver. He told of the meetings of pie 
bakers at Buffalo, and of the questions 
they took up. He said that there was a 
big field in pie baking, and that the mak- 
ers of good pie would find their business 
increasing. Mr. Winchell stated that a 
pie bakers’ association was needed in 
Denver, and this was heartily indorsed 
by those present. It is highly probable 
thet an association will be formed in the 
near future to boost the sale of pie in 
the Denver district. 

Art Weiss, of the Weiss Bakery, Den- 
ver, next on the program, told of the 
progress that is being made in establish- 
ing a baking department in the Denver 
Opportunity School. He said that the 
school board was in favor of the proposi- 
tion, and that when the new addition to 
the school was finished the baking depart- 
ment would be opened, probably some 
time in March. He added that the course 
would last six months. The class at the 
start will be limited to 24 students, and 
men already in the industry will be given 
first opportunity. Some 12 or 13 mem- 
bers have already been enrolled, and the 
class will be filled by the time the de- 
partment is opened. 

At 6:30 p.m. a banquet and entertain- 
ment was held for the bakers and their 
ladies, and was well attended by bakers 
from all sections of the state. Art Weiss 
acted as toastmaster, while E. Roger 
Jones, secretary of the organization, of- 
ficiated as song leader. Harry Henke, of 
The Fleischmann Co., Seattle, provided 
the entertainment featured at the ban- 
quet. 





DEATH OF BUFFALO GRAIN MAN 


Burrato, N. Y.—Daniel E. Newhall 
died at his home here last week. He was 
one of the pioneer grain brokers of this 
city, having had offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building here since it was 
built. He retired from active business 
about nine years ago on account of poor 
health, but his death was a shock to his 
many friends and business associates. 

Mr. Newhall was born in Milwaukee in 
1848, coming to Buffalo in 1866 and open- 
ing his office in 1867. He is survived by 
two sons, Edward S. and Hayden, and 
three daughters, Mrs. Warren Smith, 
Minerva Newhall and Mrs. Geoffrey J. 
Letchworth. 





POTATO SHORTAGE IN WISCONSIN 

Muwavkeer, Wis.—Inasmuch as in the 
past a bumper crop of potatoes in Wis- 
consin has resulted in decreased con- 
sumption of bread during the fall and 
winter, it is considered that the present 
situation with respect to the price of 
potatoes may create a reverse condition. 


Potato prices have been marked up al- 
most daily during the past few weeks, and 
some of the leading stores in Milwaukee 
were asking $2.60 bu on Oct. 31. Milwau- 
kee commission merchants regard the 
market as far out of line, and look for a 
reaction, although it is admitted that the 
Wisconsin crop is 25 per cent smaller 
than in 1924, 

Other students of the market believe 
that the abnormally high price will drive 
people to eat macaroni, spaghetti, beans, 
and other foodstuffs which can easily be 
used in the place of potatoes. 





KANSAS CITY APPOINTS 
CONDUCT COMMITTEE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Directors of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade last week 
approved the appointments of members 
who will compose the business conduct 
committee provided for in recently 
adopted amendments to exchange rules. 

The committee is composed of Harry 
C. Gamage, president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade; C. W. Lonsdale, presi- 
dent of the Grain Clearing Co; B. C. 
Moore, president of the Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co; J. E. Rahm, president of the 
J. E. Rahm Grain Co; L. S. Mohr, presi- 
dent of the Zenith Milling Co. Mr. 
Moore will serve three years, Mr. Rahm 
two and Mr. Mohr one year. The presi- 
dent of the exchange and of the Grain 
Clearing Co. are members of the com- 
mittee by succession. 

The committee is given the duty and 
authority to prevent manipulation of 
prices and have general supervision over 
the business conduct of members, par- 
ticularly in so far as such conduct af- 
fects nonmember customers, the public, 
the state and federal governments, pub- 
lic opinion and the good name of the 
Board of Trade. The committee has 
power to investigate and scrutinize the 
operations of any member, and severe 
penalties are provided for irregular 
practices or violations of the letter or 
spirit of the exchange rules. 





GOVERNMENT URGES THAT 
MORE BARLEY BE PLANTED 


In a recently published bulletin to 
farmers the Department of Agriculture 
urges that greater acreage be devoted to 
barley in the United States. The publi- 
cation is intended to give a statement of 
the culture and uses of the crop in such 
a way as to enable the individual farmer 
to decide whether it is to his advantage 
to grow barley. 

It is stated that in the West its value is 
apparently appreciated, but that in the 
northern states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains much more acreage might be profit- 
ably planted to barley. It is pointed out 
that for feed purposes it must always 
compete with oats and corn, and that 
while corn gives the higher feed return, 
the management of many farms demands 
at least one spring sown crop. Of feed 
crops it is said that the only crop which 
can compare favorably with barley is 
oats. It is stated that barley produces 
more pounds to the acre than oats, and it 
is accordingly suggested that its plant- 
ing should be expanded at the expense 
of oats. 
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DENIAL OF PLANS BY 
LONG AND ASSOCIATES 
FOR BAKERY MERGER 


Reports stating that W. E. Long 
and associates are acting in the ca- 
pacity of trustees in the purchase of 
a number of bakery plants for the 
formation of another merger, or pos- 
sibly for sale later to the Genera! 
Baking Corporation, are declared to 
be erroneous. The following state- 
ment on this subject has been sent 
out from the office of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago: 

“The W. E. Long Co. has been 
heavily interested in the Superior 
Baking Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., for 
a number of years. The business of 
this company has increased, so as to 
require action by the stockholders in 
making provision for additional caj)i- 
tal to take care of this increased y:|- 
ume of business and assure continued 
development. 

“The stockholders of the Superior 
Baking Co., most of whom are in 
Fort Wayne, have, therefore, been 
considering plans for raising adili- 
tional capital, but there is no merger 
or sale contemplated, as set forth in 
the unauthorized rumors which have 
been circulated. 

“The Superior Baking Co. has ben 
independently operated, using ‘he 
service of the W. E. Long Co.,, and 
will continue to do so.” 





HOPES TO INCREASE GRAIN 
SHIPMENTS OF NEW ORLEANS 


New Orteans, La.—C. B. Fox, a !ead- 
ing exporter here, has predicted that 
grain shipments through New Oricans 
will increase 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 bus 
annually if the plans for a municipa! ele- 
vator at Memphis are carried out. Mr. 
Fox is one of the organizers of the }roj- 
ect. He pointed out that million. of 
bushels of grain which should move 
through New Orleans were routed 
through Atlantic ports each year be- 
ceuse of the low water conditions atove 
Memphis. This city, he said, had lower 
rail rates from the grain producing sec- 
tions than any other river city. He de- 
clared that the low barge rates from 
Memphis to New Orleans would o/set 
any differential that may favor Texas 
ports. 

Mr. Fox said that Memphis had do- 
nated a site for the elevator, and pre- 
liminary surveys had shown that the cost 
of erection would be approximately *2,- 
500,000. Railroads which serve the grain 
producing areas converge at Mem))liis, 
he pointed out, and the year round bi rge 
service from Memphis to New Or!) ins 
will offer attractive rates, and even be'ter 
ones would result if plans materia! ized 
and thus increased the upriver triffic 
from New Orleans. 





per cent already in bakers’ hands. 
* 


eat, and your business will grow. 





Pertinent Remarks by Speakers at Meeting of 
Rocky Mountain Bakers 


The country’s bread business is now pretty well in the hands of bakers, 
but only 17 per cent of the sweet goods business is obtained by bakers. Go 
‘out after the other 83 per cent, instead of fighting one another for the 17 


When buying bakery machinery, look into the mechanical parts in the 
same way as you do when purchasing 
* - 

The housewives want something new. Don’t make the same line day 
after day. Fill your windows with variety, but still something good to 


Send the housewives some kind of a reminder occasionally by mail 
that you have something new in the s 
. * 


weet goods line. 


Welcome visitors into your bakeshop at all times. Have a card in 
your salesroom that they are at liberty to inspect it whenever they wish. 


an automobile. 
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THINKS U. S. SHOULD 
TREAT CUBA KINDLY 


George A. Zabriskie Points Out That if the 
United States Wishes to Hold Cuban 
Market, She Must Make Concessions 


New Yorx, N. Y.—With regard to the 
discussion relative to the tariff on Cuban 
sugar and the possibility of the capture 
by Canadian millers of that country’s 
flour market, George A. Zabriskie, head 
of the New York office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co,, who is probably as fa- 
miliar with this situation as any one in 
the trade, recently said in an interview: 

“Quite naturally, with her consistently 
increasing wheat and flour production, 
Canada is looking for favorable export 
markets, and is turning to Cuba. Dur- 
ing the past year the Cuban government 
has been considering whether or not she 
benefits by reason of the reciprocity 
agreement with the United States, when 
she concedes as much as 20 to 40 per 
cent on importations from the United 
States, and the latter only allows 20 per 
cent upon importations of sugar, which 
is Cuba’s principal item of export. Also, 
Cuba receives no benefit from United 
States concessions on sugar, as all raw 
sugars are sold in the United States 
upon the Cuban basis of 1.7648¢ Ib, so 
that whether or not it would be more 
beneficial for her to enter into special 
tariff arrangements with other countries, 
producing the goods. she needs more 
cheaply than the United States does, is 
« matter she is now giving careful con- 
sideration. 

“Probably the United States does not 
fully appreciate the importance of Cuba 
is a customer, but although she has a 
population of only 3,250,000, she is really 
its sixth best customer, and its business 
with her amounts to $66 per capita an- 
nually. For instance, she is its heaviest 
export buyer of condensed milk, taking 
over 50 per cent of all that is exported. 
Annually Cuba buys $9,000,000 worth of 
boots and shoes, and $15,000,000 worth of 
cotton goods and fabrics from the United 
States. Cuba does not produce a gen- 
eral assortment of foodstuffs, her crops 
largely being confined to sugar and to- 
bacco, so that it would seem to me that 
the United States’ ought to be particu- 
larly generous in its treatment of her if 
it is to sell her the amount of food 
products that she needs, and particularly 
to keep her from looking to Canada for 
her flour requirements, which heretofore 
the United States has been fortunate 
enough to supply.” 


SHIPPING STRIKE CAUSES 
AUSTRALIAN ELECTION 


Metzsourne, Avsrratia, Oct. 4.—The 
shipping strike which has unsettled the 
trade of Australia for so long has been 
directly responsible for the dissolution 
of Parliament and the announcement that 
a general election will be held on Nov. 14. 








It has become apparent that the com- - 


monwealth would be better off without 
the presence of Thomas Walsh, president 
of the Australian Federated Seamen’s 
Union, and Jacob Johnson, assistant sec- 
retary of the Sydney branch of the union, 
and a board was appointed by the gov- 
ernment to hear evidence against them 
under the deportation act. As there was 
a strong feeling, after the board had 
held a few -sessions, that its activities 
must prove abortive, the prime minister 
resolved to put the matter to the country. 
An extraordinary feature has been in- 
troduced in the election, and that is com- 
pulsory voting. This has made it diffi- 
cult to predict what will be the outcome. 
Had the poll been held under ordinary 
circumstances, it is certain that the two 
agitators would have been deported, as 
most of those who ordinarily vote are 
thoroughly tired of the strike which has 
upset Australian trade for such a con- 
siderable period. ; 
The losses involved by this strike have 
been enormous, and must continue to be 
until some settlement is reached. A New 
Zealand cabinet minister puts down the 
probable loss to that country,-:should the 
strike continue and prevent the export 
of the season’s produce, at £50,000,000, 
and the loss to Australia is likely to 
prove as great. 
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The government is appealing to the 
electorate to vote for law and order and, 
should this occur, Bolshevism will receive 
a severe blow in Australia. The Labor 
party belittles the idea of a Bolshevik 
menace in Australia, and says that the 
present situation is due to the rapacious 
greed of British shippers. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 


FINLAND BUYS GRAIN 
FROM SOVIET RUSSIA 


Two grain merchants of Helsingfors 
and Viborg have concluded an agreement 
with Russia for the purchase, during the 
coming season, of a large quantity of rye, 
said to amount to approximately 2,755,- 
000 bus, according to the United States 
consul at Helsingfors. It is further re- 
ported that negotiations are under way 
for the purchase of approximately 735,- 
000 bus wheat. 

The quantity of rye so purchased is re- 
ported to suffice for the next period of 
consumption, inasmuch as the domestic 
crop is estimated to be larger than last 
year. Finnish papers accordingly state 
that imports of rye from America will be 
reduced to small quantities. The Rus- 
sian grain is said to be of good quality 
and clean, and cheaper than the American 
product, in addition to which it has the 
further advantage of being close at hand. 








OFFICIAL COTTON CROP 
ESTIMATE IS INCREASED 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, in its latest report on the cot- 
ton crop, states that, although some has 
been lost from storms and delayed pick- 
ing, prospects have improved, and grow- 
ers in most states are finding more than 
they expected two weeks ago. A cotton 
crop of 15,226,000 bales was indicated on 
Oct. 18. This indication is 467,000 bales 
above the forecast of Oct. 1. 

Prospects show substantial improve- 
ment in all the Gulf states, but the larg- 
est change has been in Texas, where they 
have increased to the extent of 175,000 
bales. 

Present indications are subject to ma- 
terial change in the western third of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi, depending on the character of the 
remainder of the season, according to 
the department. 





WARMER WEATHER IN SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Rising tempera- 
tures and typical Indian summer weather 
have supplanted the cold wave which 
swept the Southwest the last week in Oc- 


tober. Several inches of snow fell in 
various sections, and freezing was gen- 
eral. The cold weather delayed sowing 
of soft winter wheat in Missouri, with 
from 50 to 75 per cent of the crop plant- 
ed. The Kansas wheat crop is all in the 
ground, and was not injured. 





NEBRASKA CHEMISTS MEET 

Omana, Nes.—The bimonthly meeting 
of the Nebraska Cereal Chemists’ Club 
was held, Oct. 17, at the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, following a luncheon at the 
University Club. The meeting was fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the new Ne- 
braska wheat crop, which was reported to 
be of very fine baking quality. Various 
analytical methods were also discussed. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL ASKS 
FOR MERGER INQUIRY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The attorney 
general on Oct. 27 told the Federal 
Trade Commission that it should not ig- 
nore instructions from the Senate or 
House of Representatives to investigate 
certain alleged trusts. 

This opinion will in all probability 
force the commission to reopen the bak- 
ing merger investigation, and supports 
the attitude of commissioners Nugent 
and Thompson, who were the dissenting 
members when the commission recently 
decided, by a vote of three to two, to dis- 
continue its investigation of the merger. 

In pointing out that the investigation 
into the merger should be more con- 
cerned with the effects of the possible 
monopoly than with the means by which 
it is accomplished, Attorney General Sar- 
gent said: 

“While the investigation is concerned 
more with the effects of monopoly than 
with the means by which accomplished, 
it is with the effects of monopoly that 
Congress is mainly concerned. The arti- 
ficial enhancement and depression of 
prices are the indication of monopoly. 
I am of the opinion, therefore, that the 
commission may, as a part of its investi- 
gation of an alleged violation of the anti- 
trust laws by baking and milling corpo- 
rations, ascertain and report the facts 
in reference to costs, prices and profits 
set out in the early part of the resolution. 

“The failure to specify any corpora- 
tion by name cannot be given controlling 
effect, as Congress might properly be re- 
luctant to charge a corporation with vio- 
lating the law in a public resolution. 
Such allegations serve merely as a basis 
for directing an investigation, and the 
better practice clearly would be to await 
the results of the investigation before 
publicly citing the corporation.” 











The Farmer’s Interest in the Milling of Flour 


That there is at least one farm journal 
that realizes the intimate connection be- 
tween the prosperity of the miller and 
that of the agriculturist is well illustrat- 
ed in the following editorial appearing 
in Farm, Stock & Home and Northwest 
Farmstead (Minneapolis), under the cap- 
tion, “Moving the Mills”: 

“Starting with the easily understood 
statement, that the only customer a wheat 
grower has is the miller, and the closer 
his farm is to his customer the better 
off the farmer is, it at once becomes ap- 
parent that anything tending to move 
the mills further from the farm is detri- 
mental to the farmer’s interest. 

“That is just what the present arrange- 
ment of railroad rates on wheat and flour 
is doing today. The large milling com- 
panies of Minneapolis have built large 
mills at Buffalo and other eastern points, 
not because the milling capacity of the 
country required it, for, as a matter of 
fact, there are too many flour mills now. 

“The answer is that a mill at Buffalo 
can buy wheat raised in Minnesota, 
North Dakota or Montana, bring it down 
the lakes, make it into flour and sell the 
flour at a lower manufacturing cost than 
can the Minneapolis or country miller in 
Minnesota or North Dakota. 

“For 20 years prior to 1917, the all- 
rail lines had joint rates on grain and 
grain products from Minneapolis to 
trunk line territory so that millers at 
that point could meet, in a measure, the 
water competition from Duluth to Buf- 
falo, then to trunk lines serving the East. 


“In 1917, the rate from Duluth to Buf- 
falo, including elevation and storage at 
Duluth and insurance on 100 Ibs wheat, 
was 6.76c. The rate on flour, Buffala to 
New York City, was 11.60c, making the 
total cost 18.36c. The all-rail rate on 
flour, Minnesota to New York City, was 
25.80c, a difference of 7.44c per 100 lbs 
in favor of the Buffalo miller. 

“Rates, of course, are higher today. 
The freight cost to the Buffalo miller to 
New York City is 28.26c, nearly 10c cwt 
more, but it now costs the Minneapolis 
miller 43.5c for the same service he got 
for a little more than 25.75c eight years 
ago, more than doubling the advantage 
which was held by the Buffalo millers at 
that time. 

“Minneapolis millers are now asking 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
readjust rates so that the difference be- 
tween the Duluth-New York lake-and- 
rail rate and the Minneapolis all-rail 
tariff will be reduced to 9.24c. 

“We think that every dairy farmer or 
stock feeder has a stake in this question. 
The more wheat ground at Minneapolis 
the larger the supply of conveniently lo- 
cated millfeeds will be. It is not a mat- 
ter of wheat alone, but the dairyman and 
feeder are equally interested. It is vital 
to northwestern development that Min- 
neapolis millers get what they are asking 
for. If they do not, the importance of 
Minneapolis as a market for grain and 
a convenient source of millfeeds will con- 
tinue to decline, and eventually disap- 


pear.” 
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CHINA’S WHEAT CROP 
IS PROBABLY SMALL 


Short Rice and Wheat Crops Point to the 
Probability of Large Imports of For- 
eign Wheat and Flour 


Suanonal, Curna, Oct. 1.—From all 
indications it would appear that the pres- 
ent season will see the importation of 
a large quantity of foreign wheat and 
flour into China. Significant of the reali- 
zation of this by millers in China is the 
fact that since the beginning of August 
heavy buying of Canadian wheat has set 
in, and some 60,000 tons have been pur- 
chased for shipment during November, 
December and January. The price paid 
for wheat has ranged $49@51.50 ton, 
which works out at about 4.25@4.55 taels 
in Chinese currency. As the price for 
native grown wheat is about 4.10 taels, 
and in view of the superior quality of 
the Canadian wheat, it may easily be un- 
derstood that Chinese millers are excep- 
tionally anxious to avail themselves of 
this opportunity. 

The prospects for any large supplies of 
native wheat being put on the market are 
not bright, and the rice crop, it is feared, 
will be exceptionally short in some prov- 
inces. China is therefore faced with the 
possibility of famine, and when the cir- 
cumstances are such very little wheat is 
brought to market. A short rice crop 
also makes the population turn to wheat, 
as they regard it as a cheap substitute 
for rice. Details of the Chinese wheat 
crop are difficult to obtain, but a com- 
parison of the condition in various prov- 
inces with that of last year serves to give 
some idea of the probable shortage and 
consequent necessity for imports from 
abroad. The figures are: 

Kiangsu, 80@90 per cent, compared 
with 70@80 per cent last year; Honan, 
30@35 per cent, compared with 40@50; 
Hupeh, 75@80 per cent, compared with 
60@70 per cent; Hunan, 60 per cent, 
compared with the same last year; Shan- 
tung, 40 per cent, compared with 50; 
Manchuria, 40@50 per cent, compared 
with 40@50; Anhwei, 70 per cent, com- 
pared with 75 per cent last year. 

It will be seen that in only one prov- 
ince is the crop in better condition this 
year than last, and it may therefore be 
said that there is every prospect of ex- 
ceptionally small deliveries of native 
wheat in the markets outside the actual 
wheat growing areas. In Hupeh an em- 
bargo has been placed on the export of 
all grains, as well as beans and peas, as 
famine is greatly feared there. This is 
significant, as this is the only province 
which shows an increase in its wheat con- 
dition over last year. 





FLOUR MILLS PROSPERING 


Local flour mills are doing a thriving 
trade, as they have been working to full 
capacity most of the season and selling 
their flour at a good profit. Native flour 
is cheaper this year than last, the price 
now quoted for club straight being $1.75 
per 50-lb sack, c.i.f., Shanghai, for No- 
vember shipment. As it is reported to- 
day that Canadian cable offers are at 
$1.50, it seems as though there will be 
heavy buying of Canadian flour in the 
near future. 

Japanese mills are reported to have 
bought about 200,000 tons Canadian 
wheat this season and a small amount of 
American, the price paid being $49@52 
ton for the former and $55.60@58 for the 
latter. It is estimated that the Japanese 
have shipped as much as 800,000 sacks of 
flour this season to Dairen. 





DULUTH MILL LOSES ACTION 

Dututn, Minn.—The Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co. recently lost a case decided 
in the district court here in which liability 
for shipment on a contract was at issue. 
The company made a sale of 200 tons 
mixed feed to the American Linseed Co. 
in 1923, to be delivered in November of 
that year. The buyer directed that the 
feed be shipped to Sarnia, Ont., via the 
Northern Navigation Co. . 

The shipping company failed to take 
on the feed, and the buyer claimed re- 
sponsibility on the part of the milling 
company. The court held that, as the 
feed was sold f.o.b. the mill in Superior, 
the legal duty of seeing that the boat was 
furnished was on the seller and not on 
the buyer. Damages of $1,700 were 
awarded to the linseed company. . 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis mills report another quiet 
week, with sales running 30 to 50 per cent 
of capacity. An occasional country mill 
did a little better than this but, on the 
whole, spring wheat mills report a decid- 
ed falling off in inquiry. Trade needs 
are temporarily well covered, and buyers 
can see no object in placing further or- 
ders at this time. About the only ones 
buying are those who have heretofore 
consistently held off, or an occasional big 
baker who is willing to take on a few 
thousand additional barrels at this time 
to help lower the average price of his 
holdings. 


Millers Are Optimistic—A_ satisfac- 
tory feature of the present situation is 
that millers say that they are getting 
good prices for what little they are sell- 
ing. They are optimistic of the outlook 
for the future. They feel that there is 
still considerable flour to be bought, and 
that when the market settles to a point 
where the buyer has an opportunity to 
breathe between price changes, buying 
will again become active. 


Shipping Directions Scarce.—In the 
meantime, sales forces of the larger com- 
panies are devoting their energies toward 
getting shipping directions. Here and 
there a company reports receiving enough 
to enable it to operate full time, but they 
are decided exceptions to the general 
rule. The majority is having trouble in 
this respect and, consequently, has had 
to curtail operations. 

There have been numerous requests for 
cancellations of high-priced contracts, 
but mills have taken a firm stand on this 
point and have refused to cancel, even 
though buyers were willing to pay the 
difference between the contract and the 
current market price. 

Reports on Clears Vary.—The market 
for clears is somewhat spotted. Some 
millers say they note a falling off in in- 
quiry, while others, and these include 
some of the larger companies, say their 
clear sales recently have improved to 
such an extent that their threatened sur- 
plus has disappeared. Second clears are 
moving more freely. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Nov. 3 Year ago 

EE Ghuschdeneudee $8.45@9.00 $7.60@8.30 
Standard patent ..... 8.25@8.60 7.50@7.90 
Second patent ....... 8.00@8.30 7.30@7.56 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.70@8.00 6.85@7.00 
*First clear, jute..... 6.65@6.80 6.00@6.50 
*Second clear, jute... 4.20@4.80 4.90@5.55 

*140-lb jutes. 

DURUM 


No interest is manifested in semo- 
linas by macaroni manufacturers. Their 
S ptember purchases, they estimate, will 
carry them until after Jan. 1 and, in the 
meantime, unless there is some marked 
change in prices, they are satisfied to 
wait. The aggregate bookings for Oc- 
tober would hardly represent more than 


two or three days’ run by mills. Direc- 
tions, however, are fair. 
Prices are a shade higher. No. 2 semo- 


lina is quoted at 4%%c Ib, bulk, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, and No. 3 semolina and durum 
fancy patent 3%c. 

In the week ending Oct. 31, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 63,885 
bbls durum products, compared with 63,- 
672 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour is a dead issue for the time 
being, notwithstanding its comparative 
cheapness, Mills are operating spas- 
modically. They have not had a straight 
week’s run for a long time. Of course, 
conditions could change overnight, but at 
present millers see no prospect of any 
improvement. What little business there 





is can readily be filled from mill stocks 
at central distributing points. 

Pure white rye flour is quoted nomi- 
nally at $4.75@4.85 bbl, pure medium 
at $4.35@4.45, and pure dark at $3.90 
@4, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 16,501 bbls flour, compared with 
15,763 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 181% were in operation Nov. 3: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated 1 Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s C, D, E, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 26-31 ...... 522,000 285,508 55 
Previous week .. 522,000 325,545 62 
Year ago ....... 559,800 251,967 45 
Two years ago... 561,100 300,545 63 
Three years ago. 560,400 457,895 80 
Four years ago.. 546,000 402,510 74 
Five years ago... 546,000 334,370 61 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 500 bbls last week, 3,000 
in the previous week, 1,428 a year ago 
and 1,014 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1925 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

’ bbls bbis tivity 

Cet. BEBE sccccs 329,790 . 216,650 66 
Previous week .. 426,640 288,245 68 
FOR OBO ccceses 424,890 282,144 66 
Two years ago... 321,840 190,647 59 
Three years ago. 361,740 250,518 69 
Four years ago.. 421,890 221,945 62 
Five years ago... 416,490 221,875 53 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Sept. 26 66 73,215 321,781 268,554 4,054 6,468 
Oct. 3. 66 73,215 308,300 266,181 4,472 9,105 
Oct. 10. 65 72,465 320,051 251,069 3,710 10,158 
Oct. 17. 63 71,690 305,835 254,295 714 5,703 
Oct. 24. 62 71,090 288,245 258,421 2,544 16,471 
Oct. 31. 47 54,965 216,650 207,185 1,326 9,082 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1925 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1 to Oct. 31, 1925, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


--Output— -Exports— 
1925 1924 1926 1924 


Minneapolis ....... 2,933 2,178 17 72 
BR, FRE ccccccccse 113 76 ee ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 259 253 se os 
GURMNES oc ccccncses 2,489 2,430 34 65 


WHEAT 


Liquidating by farmers and freer 
movement in the country have helped to 
depress premiums on cash wheat still 
further at Minneapolis. With flour de- 
mand slow, millers naturally are not such 
keen buyers and are more discriminative. 
The result has been a decline of 1@3c 
bu in premiums on 12 per cent and better 
protein wheat. The lower grades are in- 
clined to drag, and at times consignees 
are not able to dispose of all receipts 
on the date of arrival. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 
1@38c bu over the December option, 11 
per cent protein wheat 3@4c over, 11% 
per cent 5@7c over, 12 per cent 10@12c 
over, 12% per cent 14@17c over, 13 per 
cent 18@20c over, 14 per cent 22@25c 
over, and 15 per cent 27@380c over. 

Based on the close, Nov. 3, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.82 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.29; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.41, No. 1 northern $1.38; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.32, No. 1 northern $1.29; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.88, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.29. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Nov. 3 as follows: 
sight, $4.84; three-day, $4.83%,; 60-day, 
$4.80%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40.10. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 31 
was $1.1814@1.33%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.1814@1.29%. No. 1 amber closed Nov. 
8 at $1.283%@1.38%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.18%@1.28%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 
81 was $1.4414@1.76, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.4814@1.53%. No. 1 dark closed 
Nov. 3 at $1.495%4@1.74%, and No. 1 
northern $1.48% @1.52%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Oct. 31, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 1923 1922 














No. 1 dark ..... 2,107 2,660 3,020 930 
No. 1 northern. 505 2,319 1,065 164 
No. 2 northern. 220 845 1,621 245 
Others .......- 3,698 4,406 7,365 2,476 

Totals ....... 6,530 10,230 13,071 3,815 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 31, 1925, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
previous years, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1926 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis .. 33,362 39,638 32,860 38,977 
Duluth ...... 33,726 60,674 14,433 27,488 


90,312 47,293 66,465 





POtaW .ccecs 67,088 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Oct. 31, and 
the closing prices on Nov. 2, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 8112@ 
8814c, 8642.@89'%2c; No. 8 white oats, 
3414, @35%c, 345%,@35c; No. 2 rye, 75% 
@8lc, 76@78c; barley, 49@68c, 48@66c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Nov. 1 —_ 3 Nov. 4 


Oct. 31 Oct. 24 1924 923 1922 
Corn... 36 46 327 14 41 
Oats ..23,056 22,816 21,326 5,676 14,302 
Barley .2,556 2,562 1,371 671 514 
Rye ....2,472 2,430 1,485 17,499 1,427 
Flaxs’d 1,002 862 212 500 76 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Oct. 25-31, with comparisons: 


-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
W’'t, bus.2,813,820 4,218,500 1,294,650 1,422,400 


Flour, bbls. 17,509 19,736 314,212 260,404 
Millstuff, 

tons .... 582 912 18,291 14,628 
Corn, bus.. 85,200 75,810 35,340 48,640 
Oats, bus. .517,540 1,668,780 463,680 . 957,940 
B’ley, bus 409,640 726,110 280,440 627,300 
Rye, bus..160,080 254,880 91,500 277,380 
Flaxseed, 

BES 6ocss 411,440 745,200 228,960 219,620 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 

Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib scks..$..... @ 25.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.55@ 2.60 
Corn meal, yellowt ........... 2.50@ 2.55 
Rye flour, white® ...........+.. 4.75@ 4.85 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.90@ 4.00 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ...... 7.356@ 7.65 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 7.25@ 7.36 
Rolled ante®® 2... ccscccesscece -@ 2.40 
Linseed oil meal*® ..........++- @ 43.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


FREIGHT RATES 


The through all-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis to principal eastern points 
are as follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: New 
York 43.5, Philadelphia 41.5, Baltimore 
40.5, Boston 45.5, Washington 40.5, 
Roanoke 40.5, Norfolk 40.5, Cumberland, 
Md., 38.5, Portsmouth, Ohio, 82, Pitts- 
burgh 82, Portland, Maine, 45.5, Erie 32, 
Cleveland 82, Cincinnati 28.5, Buffalo 32, 
Detroit 28.5, Chicago 13. 

Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
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as follows: Amsterdam, 58.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 60.50; Baltic basis, 68.50; 
Cardiff, 60.50 ; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhag ren, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 56.50; 
Hull, ‘67.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 56 50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 64; Rotterdam, 58.50. Via Phila- 
delphia the rate is Ic less, and via Balti- 
more, Norfolk and Newport News 2c less. 
Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, are 4c 
per 100 lbs less than all-rail. 


CLOSE OF NAVIGATION IN SIGHT 


The last eastbound steamers of the 
1925 lake season via Lake Michigan will 
clear from Chicago and Milwaukee ! ec. 
5. Carriers will forward shipment: to 
the extent of the capacity of the vessels 
available for loading on that date. 


MINNEAPOLIS TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 


At the annual election of officers 0° the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, I J. 
Grimes, vice president of the C»rgill 
Grain Co., was elected vice presi ‘ent, 
and O. T. "Newhouse, of the Wood. ard- 
Newhouse Co., grain, was re-el«cted 
treasurer. W. C. Helm, vice presilent 
and general manager of the Russell. \ill- 
er Milling Co., E. P. Kehoe, secr: tary 
of the Banner Grain Co., and M. W. 
Smith, president of the Fraser-Sinith 
Co., were elected directors. 


NOTES 


John H. Peek, manager of the }ercy 
Kent Bag Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., was 
in Minneapolis Nov. 1. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., M'ine- 
apolis, has taken out a buikding p«rmit 
covering a $35,000 addition to its \ «re- 
house. 

Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. !.ong 
Co., Chicago, was in Minneapolis last 
week visiting one of his company’s “ill- 
ing clients. 

W. C. Hoareau, Toledo, who re)re- 
sents the Osakis (Minn.) Milling Co. in 
central states territory, passed through 
Minneapolis last week on his way to the 
mill. 

A further decline is noted in co!ton 
flour bags. The standard 98-lb sive is 
quoted at $149 per M, and the stan ‘ard 
49-lb size at $102.75, printed on one ide, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. Ordinary 98-lb (utes 
are quoted at $153.50, and 140’s at $!\'4 

The earnings of the Archer-Dai ‘els- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, and its <ub- 
sidiaries, for the 11 months ending \ug. 
81, last, after allowing for depreci: ‘ion 
and federal tax, were $1,900,227. ‘I vtal 
current assets are reported at $6,547. /87. 

P. J. McKenney, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and A. C. Smith, manager of the 
Detroit office, spent several days at 
headquarters in Minneapolis last w«ek. 
C. A. Bunnell, manager, C. A. Tracer 
and Robert G. Lockhart, of the Chicgo 
office, are here this week. 

The screenings market is distressi sly 
dull. While supplies are not heavy, : 
signees find trouble in disposing of |' cm 
at remunerative prices. Dust is qu: ‘ed 
as low as $1.50 ton, while seeds nd 
buckwheats are nominal at $10@16, \!in- 
neapolis. Mill oats are weak at 19 24 
bu, bulk. 

The Weaver Co., Minneapolis, rep: rts 
the sale of attrition mills to the fol! w- 
ing: Commander Mill Co., Montgom ry, 
Minn; Farmers’ Elevator Co., Bigew, 
Minn; Cologne (Minn.) Mill Co; Farm:rs’ 
Co-operative Creamery Co., Mora, M' in; 
Echo (Minn.) Milling Co; Duley Bros. 
Sanborn, Minn; Farmers’ Elevator ‘0°. 
Worthington, Minn; J. A. McLean, F.«r- 
ris, Minn; George B.. Fay & Son, 5t. 
Peter, Minn; G. F. Steinberg, Ott« a 
Minn; C. w. Dodge & Sons, Holco™), 
Wis; Northern Milling Co., Wau: u, 
Wis; Ernest Olson, Dresser Junct!on, 
Wis. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills report a little flour taken by b 'y- 

ers during the past few days, but bv-i- 
ness is light. Some credit buyers are in 
the market, but the mills are not afi 
their trade. The majority of users se -m 
to have their needs covered, and are ¢ ‘- 
ing shipping directions on existing ¢:- 
tracts. Cash wheat premiums are ‘‘- 
vancing, with the general undertone te! d- 
ing firmer. Mills are credited with own- 
ing most of the wheat supplies here. 
When they have used their stocks, un!«ss 
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good country movement sets in, a scarcity 
of wheat may be expected. 

Nominal prices, Nov. 2, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


192 1924 
Family patent ....... $8.30@8.55 $7.75 @8.00 
Bakers patent ....... 8.05@8.30 7.50@7.75 
First clear, jute...... 7.30@7.70 5.75 @6.85 


Second clear, jute.... 4.85@5.00 4.75@5.00 

Most durum flour buyers are well 
booked up and out of the market. Trad- 
ing is consequently only in small lots to 
those who have urgent needs. Shipping 
directions are coming in well. 

The rye flour anill has been receiving 
a few inquiries from the outside trade, 
but most offers are out of line. Local 
buyers took their usual amounts to cover 
close needs, and are not contracted ahead 
to any extent. The mill, however, is 
corrying a fairly good volume of orders 
on its books. Quotations, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., mill, Nov. 2: pure white, $5.05; 
No. 2 straight, $4.55; No. 3 dark, $4.10; 
No. 5 blend, $5.60; No. 8 rye, $4.30. 

Much the same trading conditions pre- 
yviled in the cash wheat market last week 
1s in the oe one. Country. mar- 
keting probably improved a little, as did 
receipts, but the sale of cars proceeded 
slowly. Milling interests have taken the 
pick of the offerings, while elevators 
cleaned up the surplus offerings. The 
shipping volume improved, resulting in a 
further decrease in elevator holdings. 
Stocks in elevators decreased 1,588,875 
bus, and now stand at 11,822,471 domes- 
tic, and 206,441 bonded. Closing prices, 
Nov. 2: No. 1 dark $1.50%@1.78%, No. 
2 $1.455%@1.75%, No. 3 $1.40%@1.72%; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.50%@1.71%. 

Eastern sentiment as regards barley 
has become decidedly bearish, and it has 
hacked up here. Buyers show only luke- 
warm interest, and invariably seek the 
best samples on the table. For the less 
desirable offerings they show indiffer- 
ence. Quotation, Nov. 2, 50@66c bu for 
the varied grades. 

With bids on oats from the outside 

ming at a workable basis, it is rather 
surprising that more business cannot be 
done. The fact that receipts are so light 
tends to keep holders from letting go of 
their stocks at the present basis, as they 
expect higher prices. 

Interest in rye is limited, both in the 
cash and future markets. Mills occa- 
sionally pick up exceptionally good cars, 
but elevators are called upon to care for 
most of the receipts. Very few opera- 
tors are to be found sufficiently inter- 
ested in futures to consider them. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. BBR nw ccedie ces convene 27,055 73 
Previous week .........+-. 21,810 59 
TORR Ge F6bs6 00604050008 29,945 81 
TWO YO@PS ABO ...cccccces 30,560 83 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


o——Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 
Oct. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
24... 124% @144% 122% @143% 124% 122% 
26... 126% @146% 124% @145% 126% 124% 
27... 180% @150% 128% @149% 130% 128% 
28... 129 @149 127 @148 129 127 
29... 127% @147% 125% @146% 127% 125% 
)... 124% @144% 122% @143% 124% 122% 


$1555 123% @143% 121% @142% 123% 121% ° 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 31, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


c——Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1926 1924 1923 











Spring .... 687 4,706 618 1,587 4,595 66 
Durum ... .565 2,485 374 1,222 2,162 141 
Winter ... ee 3 4 ee 5 ee 
Bonded ... 36 77 ee 44 
Totals ..1,288 7,331 996 2,853 6,822 ° 207 
CoG. oases 5 3 os ee 60 oe 
OaGe iiun << 301 282 69 6516 278 
Bonded 10 14 11 eo oe 
RYO ssyvde 249 2,326 299 -. 2,661 
Bonded os 10 1 ee oe ee 
Barley 199 681 87 345 317 158 
Bonded. . 30 4 10 61 oe ee 
Flaxseed... 416 2,188 456 346 1,459 43 
Bonded... 4 os ve oe oe ee 


NOTES 

Bids from the East for oats are close 

to a working basis, but holders are slow 

to let go. Only two or three houses have 
much to sell. 


Ice more than an inch thick appeared 
a 


in the slips in Duluth-Superior harbor 
during the cold snap, but in the past day 
or so the weather has turned warmer 
and little inconvenience from ice condi- 
tions will be felt. 

Shippers find little improvement in 
eastern demand for wheat. Occasionally 
a little is worked, but the mills seem to 
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have their requirements well filled. Rye 
is dead, and no bids that give any op- 
portunity to make sales are coming in. 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators decreased 1,665,000 bus in the 
week ending Oct. 31, and now aggregate 
about 26,000,000. Shipping is not active, 
but arrivals have been light. November 
is likely to see heavier receipts than Oc- 
tober, being the final month of naviga- 
tion. 

Mrs. G. A. Widell, Superior, has been 
appointed as a member of the Wisconsin 
grain and warehouse commission at Su- 
perior to fill a term that will expire in 
February. She is secretary of the cen- 
tral Republican committee of the state, 
and has been prominent in the La Fol- 
lette organization in Wisconsin. 

Stormy weather on the Great Lakes 
last week bunched boats in the eastern 
end, but this has had no noticeable effect 
on the freight situation. Demand for 
space continues light, and chartering is 
only done as sales are made. Boats can 
be had at 2c bu for wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo. Georgian Bay tonnage can be 
had at the same or slightly less. Some 
boats are being tied up for the winter 
because of the shipping situation. In- 
quiry for winter storage of grain is very 
slow, although boats in the ore trade are 
nearly ready to carry grain for the win- 
ter. F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 

Flour prices in Montana showed in- 
creases last week. This was, however, 
merely a market reflection, as the mills 
have been operating at capacity for sev- 
eral weeks, and their bookings are said 
to be better than they have been for some 
years at this season. Quotations, Oct. 31: 
patent flour $9.25 bbl and first clear 
$7.25, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, 
in car lots. 





NOTES 

Receipts of grain at local elevators 

have been practically nil for several 
days, due to muddy roads. 


The improvement in the weather of 
Montana, commencing on Oct. 30, 
brought prospects of an early return to 
threshing, which was delayed by wet 
weather in September and October. 
Grain that is shocked in the field can be 
threshed within a few days if there is 
no more snow or rain, but that which 
was stacked will probably not be dry 
enough for a couple of weeks. 


The wet autumn has added to the grain 
buyers’ aggravations in Montana. One 
elevator suffered a heavy loss recently 
because of the heating of grain which 
had appeared to be in proper condition 
when stored. The tendency of farmers 
to leave the grain on: storage tickets 
rather than accept settlement for it is 
also troubling them. Under Montana 
law, the farmer may demand return of 
the grain, and he must be given a grade 
equal to the one stored. Elevator men, 
consequently, have preferred to retain 
grain in elevators as much as possible 
until they can procure settlements for it. 





MINNEAPOLIS RIVER 
TRANSPORTATION PROPOSED 


Minneapous, Mrnn.—At the invita- 
tion of Mayor George E. Leach, a group 
of Minneapolis business men met in his 
reception room on Nov. 2 to discuss the 
development of shipping on the upper 
Mississippi. The various speakers em- 
phasized the importance of competitive 
water freight rates; what they had ac- 
complished for other river cities, and the 
benefits that would accrue to Minneap- 
olis and the Northwest. 

Mayor Leach submitted a report re- 
cently rendered by the Minneapolis River 
Terminal Commission, which advocated 
the creation of a harbor north of St. 
Anthony Falls. Major C. F. Williams, 
government engineer in charge of the 
upper Mississippi district, explained that 
the government had already expended 
$20,000,000 in developing the upper Mis- 
sissippi, and that $10,000,000 would be 
needed to provide a six-foot channel all 
the way to Minneapolis. 

After a full discussion, a river devel- 
opment commission to further the proj- 
ect was organized, of which Mayor Leach 
was made permanent chairman, with in- 
structions to appoint an executive com- 
mittee of 15 to 20 members. 


MINNESOTA WHEAT MUST 
BE TESTED FOR PROTEIN 


MinneEapo.uis, Minn.— The Minnesota 
railroad and warehouse commission has 
announced that, with effect from Nov. 2, 
all wheat arriving at terminal or mill 
elevators in Minneapolis and Duluth 
must be subjected to protein analysis. 
The analyses will be made at the state 
laboratories, and the fee, which will also 
cover inspection, will be $1.50. The ob- 
ject of the ruling is to determine whether 
growers are receiving full value for their 
wheat, based on its bread making quali- 
ties. It will be left to the option of 
shippers as to whether outgoing ship- 
ments shall be inspected and _ tested. 
Grain loaded into vessels at Duluth will 
be considered in the same way as out- 
going cars. 

The ruling by the Minnesota body has 
caused a protest from the Wisconsin 
railroad and warehouse commission, 
which has charge of the inspection of 
grain on the Superior side of the bay at 
Duluth. Several months ago the Su- 
perior department established a labora- 
tory for making protein tests, and has 
been receiving liberal patronage from 
Duluth firms. Its charge has been $1 
for the inspection and test. The Minne- 
sota department about a month ago 
opened a laboratory in Duluth, and its 
order requiring all cars to receive the 
test will have the effect of cutting the 
Superior department off from most of 
the business it has developed. The Su- 
perior department has retaliated by cut- 
ting its fee for inspection and protein 
test to 75c. The fee for the protein test 
alone will be 40c, and for inspection alone 
it ive m 50c, against Minnesota’s $1. 

ry 


Minnesota inspectors have, in the 


459 





past, been permitted to go to Superior 
to get resamples of cars, but they have 
now been told to keep off Wisconsin soil. 
Superior says the fight has just begun, 
and that whatever charge Minnesota may 
make will be cut by the Wisconsin de- 
partment. 

Elevators on the Superior side of the 
bay do not like the situation. The Su- 
perior people might go so far as to re- 
quire all cars going into Wisconsin houses 
to be Wisconsin inspected and as the 
Minnesota inspection is necessary, double 
charges would result. 





The secretary of the Association of 
Operative Millers announces that two of 
the district organizations of the associa- 
tion will hold meetings shortly. 

Organization No. 1 will meet in Well- 
ington, Kansas, on Nov. 7, when two 
talks of interest to practical millers will 
be given. Luncheon will be served at 
noon. District organization No. 2 will 
hold its next quarterly meeting in Kan- 
sas City at the Coates House on Nov. 14. 
P. H. Lawson will preside at the meet- 
ing, and luncheon will be served at noon. 
A talk on moisture control in flour and 
another on mill economy will be given. 





PURITY BAKERIES ISSUE NEW STOCK 
Mrinneapouis, Minn.—The Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation, St. Paul, which con- 
trols the Purity Baking Co., the Tri- 
State Baking Co., Grennan Bakeries, 
Inc., Winkelman Baking Co., Nafziger 
Baking Co., Williams Baking Co., Ban- 
ner-Grocers’ Baking Co., and the Wernig 
Baking Co., operating 35 plants in 27 
cities, is issuing $2,000,000 additional 
cumulative 7 per cent preferred stock, 
at $98.50 per share. The proceeds are to 
be used for additional working capital. 











George Cormack 


for the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, who was recently made 
production manager of the company, is 
receiving congratulations from his friends 
all over the country on his appointment. 
The position is a new one, and was given 
Mr. Cormack, in recognition of his un- 
usual ability. He will in direct charge 
of production in all the mills of the com- 
pany, including cereals and feed. He 
formerly had supervision over the com- 
pany’s C and F mills at Minneapolis, 
Louisville, Ky., Buffalo and Chicago. 
Mr. Cormack has had wide and varied 
experience. He learned milling in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, starting in 1888. At one 
time Aberdeen had seven mills, but im- 
ports of American flour gradually drove 
these out of business. Mr. rmack 
worked in the City Flour Mills, there, for 
seven years, the last two and one half as 
manager. These mills were the last to 
close and, as manager, Mr. Cormack sold 
the last flour milled in Aberdeen. 


(5 tor the CORMACK, head miller 


The Biggest Operative Miller in the World” 


A close student, Mr. Cormack studied 
the milling trade from every angle. He 
graduated from Robert Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen, specializing in machine con- 
struction and drawing, applied mechanics, 
steam and electricity. In 1893 he won the 
government third prize in milling, in com- 
petition with millers from all over the 
United Kingdom. 

In 1895 he came to the United States 
and spent some time looking over the 
milling field. His first position was head 
miller in the Atlas Mill, Bloomfield, Ont. 
From there he went to Superior, Wis., 
where he worked in the Anchor and 
Grand Republic mills. In 1897, he took 
charge of the mill at Albert Lea, Minn., 
but shortly afterward returned to West 
Superior, to take charge of the Com- 
mander Mill. His next position was head 
miller for H. H. King & Co., Jordan, 
Minn., going from there to Faribault, 
Minn., when the firm of Sheffield King 
Co. was organized. 

In 1905 Mr. Cormack went with the 
Washburn Crosby Co., taking charge of 
the old Victoria Mill at St. Louis. In 
April, 1906, he was placed in charge of 
the C Mill, Minneapolis. He rebuilt both 
sides of this mill, bringing it up to a high 
state of efficiency, and afterward designed 
and superintended the building of the 
F Mill. 

When the company took over the Star 
& Crescent Mill at Chicago, a few years 
ago, he rebuilt this plant and increased 
its capacity to 4,500 bbls. When this job 
was completed, he designed and superin- 
tended the building and equipping of the 
company’s new cereal plant at Chicago. 

During the World War, Mr. Cormack 
turned the C Mill in Minneapolis into the 
largest corn flour mill in the world, and 
the F Mill into a barley flour plant, and 
also supervised the corn mill built in 
Clearing, Ill. Since the war he has had 
all this work to undo, but has again 


” brought these two mills back to their for- 


mer high state of efficiency. He is now 
engaged in planning the new mill to be 
built at Kansas City and, in connection 
with it, will build a large feed mill. 

Mr. Cormack is described as the big- 
gest operative miller in the world. He 
bears his responsibilities easily, however, 
and is a general favorite with the men 
who work under him. All the experi- 
menting and special work, planning, etc., 
of the company, is done under his direc- 
tion and supervision. 



































































































































CABLE: 


KANSAS CITY 


Nervously fluctuating grain prices are 
further restricting flour business. After 
making a gain of 20@25c, early last 
week, quotations declined to a point un- 
changed to 10c higher than the previous 
week’s close. Higher feed prices are ob- 
tainable than recently, and this is a fac- 
tor in the late recessions. 

Sales Slow—Sales are limited almost 
wholly to small or moderate lots. The 
buying is done by both bakers and job- 
bers who did not book their full require- 
ments several weeks ago when the mar- 
ket was lower, and who are now purchas- 
ing only as needed. Most milling com- 
panies are selling well below 50 per cent 
of capacity, although in a few instances 
100 per cent or better is reported. 

Jobbing Trade.—Jobbers and other dis- 
tributors are more active than any other 
class of trade. No large contracts have 
been made, but scattered buying is suf- 
ficient to furnish most of the 30@40 per 
cent of capacity being sold. 

Baking Trade.—tLittle confidence is 
shown by buyers in current prices. As is 
the case with jobbers, a scattered trade 
exists in small lots, with an occasional or- 
der of fair proportions. One 25,000-bbl 
sale was made last week by a Kansas City 
company, but most of the larger bakers 
placed themselves beyond pressing needs 
in August and September, and have little 
or no further interest. 

Production—A fair flow of shipping 
instructions continues. Output, except 
in Kansas City, is far below normal for 
this season, however. Many mills in the 
Southwest, particularly those along the 
Missouri River, have bookings to keep 
them occupied for the remainder of the 
calendar year, but the general situation 
promises no marked increase in running 
time. The accumulation of specifications 
is small, constituting a week or 10 days’ 
run at best. 

Export.—Somewhat increased activity 
is noticed by mills with well-established 
trade in Latin America. Demand is prin- 
cipally for first clears. Sales are about 
unchanged from the previous week, a 
range of $5.95@6.05, bulk, Kansas City, 
being obtainable. Ecuador bought fair 
quantities, including one 6,000-bbl lot, 
early last week. 

European markets are no nearer in 
line with the Southwest than they have 
been, and no business of importance is 
being done. 


Second Clears and Low Grades.—The 
outlets for the lower grades are limited, 
and occasional forced sales are depress- 
ing the market. The apparent accumu- 
lation, however, is surprisingly small, 
considering the situation surrounding 
their sale. 


Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 31, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, $7.90 
@8.65; 95 per cent, $7.40@8.10; straight, 
$7.10@7.70; first clear, $6.25@6.60; sec- 
ond clear, $5.75@6; low grade, $5@5.25. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 72 
representative southwestern mills, ex- 
clusive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, 
St. Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 


give the production and activity at prin-- 


cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
Statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


PRODUCTION 72 REPRESENTATIVE 
MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 26-31 ...... 372,960 198,485 53 
Previous week .. 372,960 185,265 49 
WOOr- OOO «060006 367,710 284,817 77 
Two years ago... 328,710 144,201 43 
Five-year average (same week)..... 66 


Ten-year average (same week)..... 75 
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KANSAS CITY 


Gut, O0e848 icicss 161,500 124,721 82 
Previous week .. 151,500 123,968 81 
Year ago ....... 148,500 129,977 87 
Two years ago... 150,900 123,387 81 
Five-year average (same week) .... 79 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 85 
WICHITA 
Oct. 26-31 ...... 65,700 30,347 46 
Previous week .. 65,700 30,119 46 
Year ago ....... 65,700 57,463 87 
Two years ago... 64,620 38,972 60 
ST. JOSEPH 
Oct. 26-31 ...... 47,400 40,884 86 
Previous week .. 47,400 39,054 82 
Year ago ....... 47,400 43,336 91 
Two years ago... 47,400 40,365 85 
SALINA 
Oct. 26-81 ...... 45,000 26,680 59 
Previous week .. 45,000 23,988 53 
Bear AHO wcccses 46,200 31,407 68 
Two years ago... 46,200 20,797 46 
ATCHISON 
Oct. 25-31 ...... 29,400 27,133 92 
Previous week .. 29,400 26,009 88 
OMAHA 
Oct. 36-31 ...... 27,300 22,301 81 
Previous week .. 27,300 19,571 71 
Year OBO ...cece 27,300 24,731 90 
Two years ago... 23,100 22,820 98 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 
Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
5,767 bbls last week, 3,849 in the pre- 
vious week, 54,660 a year ago and 29,688 
two years ago. 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The North- 
western Miller showed sales represented 
per cent of capacity as follows: 


Cot. BBL .vccccdcccecscsccccesvssceers 36 
Get, BBB cccswosccccccccsscosensesens 33 
Oot, BRT ccccccvececccesscecccseeseee 35 
TOSS BHO cccvescvvsescvssevevceecscese 57 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 6 fair, and 62 
quiet. 

CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, Oct. 31: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.54@1.67, No. 2 $1.53@1.67, No. 3 $1.52 
@1.66, No. 4 $1.51@1.64; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.66@1.67, No. 2 $1.64@1.65, No. 3 
$1.62@1.64, No. 4 $1.58@1.62. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 31, with comparisons: 
r— Receipts—, -Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls. 22,750 19,500 136,175 139,750 
Wheat, bus 926,100 2,373,300 477,900 1,854,900 
Corn, bus.. 196,250 73,750 95,000 77,500 
Oats, bus.. 272,000 112,200 78,000 85,500 
Rye, bus... 6,600 8,800 1,200 © cceses 
Barley, bus 7,500 25,500 3,900 ...... 
Bran, tons. 580 1,960 7,420 5,900 
Hay, tons.. 10,608 11,436 3,852 3,432 


REDUCED FARES FOR MILLERS’ MEETING 


Railroad fares of 114 the regular rate 
will be granted for round trip tickets to 
Kansas City from any point in the South- 
west at the time of the semiannual meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Millers’ League 
on Nov. 18. Tickets may be purchased 
any time after Nov. 13, and are good for 
10 days. Reduced fares will also be in 
effect from Kansas City to Chicago for 
those who wish to attend the meeting of 
the Millers’ National Federation there on 
the following day. The low rates are a 
result of the American Royal Live Stock 
Show in Kansas City and the convention 
of the National Industrial Traffic League 
in Chicago. 

The Kansas City meeting will be at the 
Athletic Club. The one-day session will 
start at 10 a.m. 


WILL EXCHANGE EXPORT CREDIT NEWS 


The classifying of export trade repre- 
sentatives of southwestern flour mills and 
an exchange of credit information con- 
cerning them is being promoted by C. V. 
Topping, secretary of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City. The serv- 
ice was suggested by the export commit- 
tee of the league after it had investigated 
the need of it. 
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Foreign buyers will be divided into 
three groups, known as X, Y and Z. 
Millers will keep the bureau fully advised 
of any difficulties in foreign credits, and 
bulletins will be issued periodically de- 
tailing the troubles. 

In the X class are those buyers known 
to be of good credit and ethical in their 
dealings; the Y class will contain those 
given to minor troublesome habits, and 
the Z class those who are tricky, unre- 
liable or in any way unworthy of credit. 


FLUCTUATION IN WHEAT PREMIUMS 


The following table, prepared by the 
Kansas City Star, shows the fluctuation 
in premiums for No. 2 hard and dark 
wheat since extreme premiums were paid 
on Oct. 13, compared with a year ago (in 
cents over the Kansas City December 
price): 

Oct. 31, 


Protein— Oct. 13 Oct. 20 Oct. 29 1924 
15 per cent ... 22 18% 19 10 
14 per cent ... 20 16% 17 9 
13 per cent... 19 15% 15 6 
12% per cent. 18 14 14 3 
12 per cent ... 17 13 13 1 
Ordinary .... 14 12 11 *2% 

*Discount. 

NOTES 


Mrs. Mary Finegan, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is visiting her son, John A. Finegan, in 
Kansas City. The latter is southwestern 
representative of the Raymond Bag Co. 
Middletown, Ohio. 


“Premiums on our cash wheat down 
here are getting more in line all the time, 
and I feel that our conditions are show- 
ing some improvement,” a prominent 
miller of southern Kansas wrote last 
week, 

It is estimated that Kansas City grain 
dealers sold 100,000 bus wheat to Mexican 
millers in the last 10 days of October. 
All of it was sold basis Laredo, Texas, 
the millers taking it- into their country 
from that point. 

Reynier Van Evera, flour broker and 
secretary of the American Corn Millers’ 
Federation, has returned to Kansas City 
from an extended visit with his mother 
and other relatives in California. He had 
been away since Sept. 22. 


A. R. Hettelsater, president of the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, spent part of last week in Min- 
neapolis. His company has the contract 
for the building of the new 3,000-bbl mill 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. in Kansas 
City. 

Harvey J. Owens, vice president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has 
returned from a hunting trip in northern 
Minnesota. Millers in the Northwest, he 
said, have much the same complaints 
about the flour business as those in this 
section. 


Wheat receipts in Kansas City during 
October showed a marked decrease from 
those of the preceding month, and an 
even greater difference compared with 
last year. October arrivals were 2,480 
cars, compared with 3,397 in September 
and 7,905 in October, 1924. 


Following two years of idleness, the 
Bulte Mill of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, was placed in operation Oct. 
29, on a full-time basis. The plant was 
closed upon the completion of the com- 
pany’s new 3,000-bbl mill in North Kan- 
sas City. The Bulte Mill has a daily ca- 
pacity of 1,850 bbls. 


Increased inquiry is reported by local 
grain dealers for high protein wheat to 
go to other milling sections for mixing 
purposes. Sales of milling wheat gen- 
erally are slow, however, reflecting the 
quiet flour demand. Many dealers expect 
a more active movement of wheat from 
the farms after Jan. 1. 


Davis Weir, of the Weir Selling & 
Warehouse Co., Des Moines, Iowa, at- 
tended the football game in Manhattan, 
Kansas, on Oct. 31, between Drake Uni- 
versity and the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. Mr. Weir’s company acts 
as state distributors for the Aetna Mills, 
Wellington, Kansas. He visited the of- 
fices of the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion while here. 


John Kellogg, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Armour Grain Co., Chicago, 
was in Kansas City recently to appear 
before the membership committee of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. He was 
subsequently elected to membership in 
the latter on transfer from George E. 
Marcy, former president of the Armour 
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Grain Co., who is now chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Wheat arriving in Kansas City last 
week was of somewhat better quality than 
had been the case recently. This was 


particularly true concerning smutty 
wheat. Current receipts show a larger 
percentage of grain from southern K an- 
sas which was bought by interior mills 
and elevators early in the season and has 


been stored since that time. 
is all of excellent quality. 


R. A. Goerz, president of the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, in Kan- 
sas City for several days last week, said 
that business so far had been extretely 
quiet, but that he found prices on hard 
winters so much nearer in line in the 
East that he looked forward to a fair 
trade in the latter half of the crop year. 
His son, Harold K. Goerz, vice president 
of the company, has returned from « six 
weeks’ stay in Chicago. 

L. A. Arneson, vice president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, !<an- 
sas City, spent most of last week 2! in- 
terior Kansas points. He said that ‘here 
was apparently a tremendous increase in 
wheat acreage in the southern and \est- 
ern part of the state, and that it ws in 
the best fall condition for years. The 
lack of warm days in October has ‘reed 
the plants from insect pests that us)ially 
take toll of the crop soon after it 
sprouts, and has also prevented its 
growth to a point where it could be !\:av- 
ily pastured. This latter situation. he 
feels, is a bullish factor in the mil! ‘ced 
market. 


This w heat 


SALINA 

The flour trade is fairly brisk, millers 
reporting business as satisfactory. Ship- 
ping instructions are fair. Wheat move- 
ment is light, due to bad roads. Prices 
remain unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 29, 
basis Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short 
patent, $8.10@8.60; 95 per cent, $7.7(.@8; 
straight, $7.60@7.80. 


NOTES 


J. B. Neuhauser, sales manager for the 
Western Star Mill Co., has returned from 
a trade trip in Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

Late sown wheat in this section is jak- 
ing a splendid showing. Many farmers 
sowed late in an effort to offset the I les- 
sian fly. Wheat in some sections is two 
inches high. 

J. R. Miller, grain buyer for the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., was recently elected 
to membership in the Salina Boar« of 
Trade, taking the membership made va- 
cant by the death of C. M. Todd. Mr. 
Miller also succeeds Mr. Todd as di- 
rector and chairman of the arbitra‘ion 
committee. 


WICHITA 
Conditions in the domestic flour mar- 
ket remain about unchanged, with tills 
reporting sales of 25@30 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Specifications are fairly good. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas ( ity, 


Oct. 30: patent, $8.90@9.10;  strai-ht, 
$8.40@8.60; clears, $7.40@7.60. 
NOTES 


Andrew Smith, sales manager for the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., was in western 
Kansas last week end with a hun 'ing 
party. 

W. B. Lincoln, of Wolcott & Lincoln, 
members of the board of trade in Kansas 
City, has applied for membership in the 
Wichita Board of Trade. They will open 
an office here the latter part of the week 
under the management of David Hee:n. 
They will have the Armour Grain (0.’s 
wire. 


HUTCHINSON 


Demand for flour continues light, book- 
ings aggregating but a small per cen! of 
capacity. Business is confined to srvall 
orders from established trade which ‘re 
generally for near-by shipment. Foreign 
business is negligible, and clears continue 
to pile up in warehouses. Specifications 
are fairly satisfactory. Quotations, b:sis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$8.30@8.70; straight, $7.90@8.20; {rst 
clear, $6.65@6.80. 

NOTES 

L. A. Arneson, Kansas City, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and E. Baur, 
St. Joseph, superintendent of mills, of 
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the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, vis- 
ited the local mill recently. 

Southwestern Kansas is a veritable gar- 
den, according to Floyd Hipple, manager 
of the Liberal Elevator Co. Green fields 
spread everywhere, and part of the wheat 
is already being pastured. Hundreds of 
acres of sod have been turned in the so- 
called arid counties, 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma mills made a higher percent- 
age of sales last week than in the pre- 
vious one, and the general volume of busi- 
ness was increaséd by shipments made 
under former orders. Mixed car buyers 
principally are in the market. Leading 
jobbers and bakers over domestic terri- 
torv are reported to have stocks to last 
them 30 to 40 days. Latin American 
business is below the level of October, 
1924. The only European inquiry is from 
customers with established mill connec- 
tiois or who are pushing established 
brands. Soft wheat short patent flour 
sold on Oct. 31 at $9.20 bbl, and straight 
pa'ent at $8.70; hard wheat short patent 
at 29, and straight patent at $8.50. 

NOTES 

‘red L. Humphrey, K. S. Vickery and 
S. Spears have incorporated the Humph- 
re’ Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, with $70,000 capital stock. 

he meeting in Washington, Oct. 29-30, 
of feed control officials was attended by 
S. A. Elliott, director of the feed bureau 
of the Oklahoma ‘state board of agricul- 
ture. 

Ml. L. Speigle and Lavinia Speigle, 
S:oulpa, Okla., and F. M. Foster, Drum- 
richt, Okla., are incorporators of the re- 
ceatly chartered Sapulpa (Okla.) Bak- 
ing Co. The capital stock is $25,000. 

\ dietetics department is to be estab- 
listed by the Whole Wheat Milling Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., according to W. Smith, 
owner, who announces that the mill is 
now turning out several varieties of flour 
other than whole wheat. 

some Texas railroads have applied to 
the railroad commission for a rate of 
42c per 100 Ibs on wrapping paper and 
paper bags between Orange, Texas, and 
Texas common points, to meet an inter- 
state rate from Louisiana points into 
Texas. A hearing is set for Nov. 10. 


NEBRASKA 

There was little activity in wholesale 
flour circles last week. Shipping direc- 
tions came in freely on old contracts, 
however, and mills increased their output. 

\. R. Kinney, president and manager 
of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
which operates plants at Omaha, Grand 
Island, Ravenna, St. Edward, and Has- 
tings, Neb., reports: “Milling conditions 
are satisfactory. We have plenty of 
choice wheat on hand, and there is a 
good demand for our established brands 
of family flour. Our mills are running 
full time, and our bookings are larger 
than they have been at any previous time 
in the past year. 

“The trouble is not with milling, but 


with the Chicago futures market. Where - 


the miller has hedged his sales of flour 
by purchasing option contracts for wheat, 
he finds, when he has to buy in the grain 
to replace the hedges, that the price of 
the option he has to sell does not in any 
sense represent the value of the wheat 
he has to buy. He may or may not have 
his own opinion as to who causes this and 
as to just what he should do about it, 
but he is inclined to throw monkey 
wrenches quite indiscriminately, hoping 
to hit something. 

“The situation seems to have been 
clearing a bit in the last few days, and, 
being cheerful humans under all circum- 
stances, we are hoping for the best. If 
the Chicago futures market can either be 
reformed or driven out of business, the 
milling business will be very satisfac- 
tory.” 

NOTES 


C. G. Crittenden, manager of the Nye- _ 


Schneider-Jenks Grain Co.’s Lincoln of- 
fice, visited the floor of the Omaha 
Giain Exchange on Oct. 30. 

John Hedelund, of the United Grain 
Co., has returned from New Orleans, 
where he spent three weeks attending, as 
a delegate, the triennial convention of the 
Episcopal Church. . 

A blanket of snow fell over practically 
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all of Nebraska last week, and this, to- 
gether with the low temperatures pre- 
vailing, interfered with the husking of 
corn. The snow was of benefit to winter 
wheat. 

The Omaha Grain Exchange is to elect 
a president and other officers on Nov. 4. 
It is generally understood that Frank 
Bell, manager of the commission de- 
partment of the Updike Grain Corpora- 
tion, will be elected president to succeed 
C. D. Sturtevant, president of the Trans- 
Mississippi Grain Co. 

Leien Leste. 


ATCHISON 


Sales continue light, with buyers not 
friendly to flour on advances. Bookings 
are around 50 per cent of capacity. A 
considerable portion of the trade indi- 
cates that it has taken care of require- 
ments until Jan. 1. Export business is 
negligible. Shipping instructions are 


good, and all local mills are on a full- 
time basis. Quotations, basis cotton 98's, 
Atchison, Oct. 31: hard wheat short pat- 
ent $8.50@8.70, straight $8.20@8.40, first 
clear $6.30@6.40; soft wheat. short pat- 
ent $8.65@8.85, straight $8.45@8.50, first 
clear $6.60@6.65. 


NOTES 


J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., has recovered from a slight 
illness. 

C. H. Blanke, manager of the Blair 
Elevator Co., and Walter Flowers, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., represented 
their respective firms on a “booster” tour 
through northeastern Kansas last week. 

Wheat premiums are 1@2c higher, with 
an indifferent demand from local mills. 
Business is not so pressing that millers 
are forced to buy wheat, and it is impos- 
sible to meet northwestern competition 
on the present premium basis. 








The Press and the Bakery Merger 


Developments concerning the recent 
bakery merger continue to be of general 
interest in the baking and milling trades, 
as is evidenced by the columns of the 
trade press. Most leading metropolitan 
newspapers have also published editorials 
on the subject, mostly in condemnatory 
vein. 

The Retail Baker (New York) urges 
strong co-operation of retail bakers as 
an effective defense against the trust. 
The editorial says in part: “Any baker 
can readily perceive the value of organi- 
zation; all he needs to do is to note the 
trusts in his own—the baking—industry. 
The baking trusts are thoroughly well 
organized, so well in fact, with the last 
big merger of the General Baking Co., 
the Ward Baking Co. and the Continental 
Baking Corporation, they control, not 10 
per cent as they claim, but nearly 50 per 
cent, of the bread business of the coun- 
try.” 

The editorial continues, charging its 
readers to: “Think it over! That is a con- 
siderable amount of bread business to 
control with a capital of $400,000,000. 
This would leave the capital of some 35,- 
000 independent bakers only about (ac- 
cording to United States government re- 
ports) $17,000,000. . . The fact that 
stands out plainly here is—stronger or- 
ganization of independent bakers. Every 
baker in this country is in duty bound to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with his broth- 
er baker. He should be a member of his 
local and state association—any bakers’ 
organization except that controlled by 
the trust. . . . Local and state member- 
ship drives are in order for stronger or- 
ganization.” 

In an article in the same issue of the 
Retail Baker, Ernest Valerius says in 
part: “Now that the merger is com- 
pleted, it is more than likely that its at- 
tention will be focused more on the unifi- 
cation of its product . . . and the fight 
against the independent wholesaler will 
be waged on quality and service, Maybe 
the new combine will also try to gain new 
trade by lowering the price of its prod- 
uct... . . The writer doubts whether such 
a step will be undertaken in the near 
future.” Mr. Valerius points out that 
the idea is still prevalent among news- 
paper editors and a large part of the 
public that the bread manufactured by 
wholesale bakers, with especial reference 
to the bakeries controlled by the com- 
bine, is better than that manufactured by 
the neighborhood baker. He emphasizes 
the danger of allowing that belief to 
spread, remarking that it is essential for 
the baker to let the buyers know that he 
makes and sells good bread besides good 
cake. 

The Rocky Mountain Baker (Denver) 
remarks that the report of the merger 
was read “with more than passing inter- 
est by all those connected directly or in- 
directly with the baking industry.” In 
summarizing, it says, “Notwithstanding 
that the Federal Trade Commission has 
taken note of the merger, it is reasonable 
to prophesy that the merger will continue 
to go on without fear of entanglement 
with the government.” 

Looking at the matter from the Wash- 
ington angle, the American Elevator and 
Grain Trade (Chicago) says: “It was 
loudly heralded a few weeks ago that the 
Federal Trade Commission had turned 


over a new leaf. Companies under inves- 
tigation were to be allowed to offer re- 
buttal to claims before such complaints 
were made public by the commission. 
But the Federal Trade Commission is a 
house divided against itself; two of the 
commissioners have announced on their 
own authority that the General Baking 
Co. merger is being closely examined. 
It looks like a hard winter for the merger 
anyway. “The Bread Trust? Which poli- 
tician will get at it first when Congress 
convenes in December?” 


NO PRICE WAR IS FORESEEN 


The Modern Miller (Chicago), under 
the heading “Bakery Merger Comment,” 
notes the lack of alarm in New York and 
Chicago newspaper editorials concerning 
the merger. It advances the opinion that 
price wars and unfair competition are 
unlikely to result, since the merger “con- 
templates reduced costs of operation and 
profit on the established trade of the 
bakeries taken over.” It refers the read- 
er to the speech made by George E. 
Wuller, president of the Southern Illinois 
Master Bakers’ Association, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Missouri Master 
Bakers’ Association held at St. Louis 
Oct. 12-14. Mr. Wuller said in part: 

“The greatest uneasiness comes from 
the fact that the controlling force in the 
new merger comes from that group who 
have been most discriminating and un- 
ethical in their conduct of the business. 
However, there has been such a sustained 
protest against their practices that it is 
attracting attention, and if we who are 
independent operators will undertake and 
organize to keep this protest alive, then 
they will be forced to meet competition 
fairly.” 

The Washington (D. C.) News says 
in part: “Twenty years ago a bread trust 
was held up as the ultimate of monopoly. 
Today it is here. What can be 
done about it? . . . Is there any agency 
of the government sufficiently clever, suf- 
ficiently powerful, and sufficiently deter- 
mined to compel competition? Probably 
not. Mellon, if he ever makes a success 
of prohibition enforcement, might be the 
man to undertake it, . . . and he might 
have real incentive in this case, for the 
more the baking business is monopolized 
the fewer of his aluminum pans will he 
sell.” 

This paper further asks: “What is to 
be done? The country in general and the 
administration in particular are not in a 
trust busting mood. Has either the 
country or the government any other 
means in mind for protecting our 100,- 
000,000 bread eaters?” 

Even more alarming than the exhibi- 
tion of how the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been hamstrung, says the Mil- 
waukee Journal, is the attitude of apolo- 
gists for the administration toward this 
food combine. 

Developing this theme, the Journal’s 
editor writes: “They say flippantly, or 
thoughtlessly, that nobody can be made 
to pay tribute, because every woman 
can bake her own bread at home. This is 
not true, because the combine, in addi- 
tion to controlling the price of loaves in 
every important city, includes companies 
dealing in flour, condensed milk and 
other commodities used in baking. How 
wide its control may spread none can 
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foretell. Furthermore, if everybody 
could bake at home should bread prices 
go too high, this would not release the 
government from its duty to prevent the 
public from being imposed upon by com- 
binations in trade. 

“It may well turn out that this will be 
a benevolent combine, making bread 
cheaper through its economies. But is 
the farmer, who sells the raw material 
of which bread is made, going to feel that 
his market is bettered by substituting one 
great buying bakery agency for many?” 


BAKERY COMBINES AND THE FARMER 


The concern of the farmer in the 
growth of bakery combinations is out- 
lined in the Farm, Stock & Home and 
Northwest Farmstead (Minneapolis), 
which says, editorially: 

“The great bakery mergers, now either 
in process or completed, may eventually 
have a bad effect on wheat prices. One 
of the arguments used to interest the 
public in the purchase of stock in these 
mergers is the advantage of buying flour 
in immense quantities; that concentrated 
buying will naturally force millers to 
price concessions in order to keep their 
plants in operation. 

“The milling trade papers are all very 
much concerned over the situation, realiz- 
ing the power that a combine of users of 
flour will have over the manufacturers. 

“If the bakery combines go through, 
it seems logical to assume they will have 
to be met by similar combinations of the 
millers. 

“In this event, where will unorganized 
wheat growing and selling land the pro- 
ducers? 

“The method pursued in forming the 
bakery combines is to purchase bakeries 
outright, issuing stock in the company in 
payment. There is no law, nor do we 
think it possible, under the Constitution, 
to enact any that can prevent this. 

“The same method can be pursued in 
bringing about one or several combina- 
tions of millers. Now is the time for the 
2,500,000 wheat growers in this country to 
do some hard, fast thinking and evolve 
some means of meeting a situation where 
both the mills and the main consumers 
of flour will be thoroughly and efficiently 
organized.” 


RAIN IMPROVES CROPS 
THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 


Mexsourne, Victoria, Oct. 4.—Only a 
miracle can give Australia anything like 
the harvest experienced last season, al- 
though good rains have recently oc- 
curred throughout the wheat belt, and the 
prospects have been enormously im- 
proved. South Australia and Western 
Australia particularly have benefited, 
and the farmers are much more cheerful 
than for some time. Further substantial 
falls are needed, however, in all of the 
wheat growing areas. 

So far as Victoria is concerned, the 
early sown crops are fairly satisfactory, 
and in many instances they promise re- 
markably well, considering the character 
of the season. The late sown, however, 
especially in the earlier localities, in nu- 
merous places scarcely cover the ground, 
and there does not appear to be much 
chance of them yielding appreciably, if 
at all. A fact being taken to heart by 
the farmers is that crops growing on well- 
fallowed ground are in the main vastly 
superior to those on stubble or indiffer- 
ently treated land. 

Government officials speak hopefully of 
the crop prospects, but they agree that 
everything depends upon the extent and 
character of the rains which may be re- 
corded during the next two months. 

The government of New South Wales 
estimates that in that state the area sown 
to wheat this season is 3,686,700 acres, of 
which it is expected that 3,327,300 will 
be harvested for grain, and 359,400 will 
be cut for hay. Compared with the 1924 
seeding, there is an increase of 261,980 
acres, or 6.6 per cent. The area reserved 
for grain, however, is 216,560 acres less 
than was harvested last season. 

Caries J. Matruews. 








An increase of $45,000,000 in the grand 
total of Canadian trade during the four 
months of the present fiscal year, com- 
pared with the same period last year, is 
shown, by figures issued through the de- 
partment of trade and commerce. 
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CHICAGO 

The stronger market last week did not 
stimulate demand for flour to any ex- 
tent. There was some business on the 
advance, but as most buyers are well pro- 
tected for 60 days or more, sales were 
not large. The opinion is that business 
will continue quiet for some time. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—A little more 
business was reported on the advance 
early last week. A few sales of 2,000 
bbls were made, but most bookings were 
in small amounts to the retail trade. The 
larger users are well protected for the 
balance of the year, having bought at 
prices averaging above present levels. 
There is, consequently, more complaint 
about lack of directions than for many 
weeks, 

Hard Winter Flour.—Very little de- 
mand prevails for brands from the 
Sovthwest. Scattered sales of small lots 
of patents and clears are being made, 
but even with prices lower than for 
northwestern grades, interest continues 
at a low ebb. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Some cars of soft 
wheat flour are being taken by distribu- 
tors, but other factors remain out of the 
market. Cracker bakers in the main are 
loaded up for 60 days, and are not ex- 
pected to be interested in offerings until 
December. A little reselling at attrac- 
tive prices is reported in this market, 
some buyers having taken on too much. 

Rye Flour—tThere is no change in local 
conditions, only scattered car lots being 
booked by mill representatives. A dis- 
turbing factor is that some of the large 
mills are offering round lots for extend- 
ed shipment at very low prices, but even 
with concessions they do not seem to 
sell much. The local output totaled 8,500 
bbls last week, against 8,000 in the pre- 
ceding week. White was quoted, Oct. 31, 
at $4.50@4.80, medium at $4.30@4.60 
and dark at $3.90@4.35. 

Durum.—tThe high price of semolinas 
was maintained last week, and demand 
continued quiet. Manufacturers of 
macaroni made large bookings some 
weeks ago at lower levels, and do not 
take kindly to present prices. Shipping 
directions are fairly good. Fancy No. 2 
semolina was quoted, Oct. 31, at 4%%c lb, 
bulk; standard semolina, 3%c; No. 8 
semolina, 334c; durum patent, 3%@3%c. 

Flour Prices——Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Oct. 31: spring top 
patent $7.90@8.50 bbl, standard patent 
$7.60@8.25, first clear $6.70@7.25, sec- 
ond clear $4@4.50; hard winter short 
patent $7.80@8.40, 95 per cent patent 
$7.60@8.15, straight $7.40@7.95, first 
clear $6.40@7; soft winter short patent 
$7.95@8.40, standard patent $7.60@8.10, 
straight $7.50@7.95, first clear $6.65@ 
7.15. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 25-31 .......- 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week .... 40,000 38,000 95 
VOOP ABO .cccccece 40,000 33,000 82 
Two years ago..... 40,000 35,000 88 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was less active 
last week. Receipts continued very light, 
and mills backed away from the high 
premiums. These started to ease off to- 
ward the latter part of the week, espe- 
cially on hard winters. The few cars 
coming in daily were picked up, but sales 
out of store were light. It was reported 


that some mills were reselling sprin 
wheat and were offering No. 2 dar 
northern at 3c over December in store. 
Red wheat receipts were negligible, and 
the few cars were taken at steady pre- 
miums, with an inclination to decline. 





Receipts of wheat totaled 78 cars last 
week, against 792 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 22@24c 
over December, No. 2 red 20@24c over, 
No. 3 red 17@19c over; No. 1 hard 10@ 
15c over, No. 2 hard 9@I4c over, No. 3 
hard 5@9c over; No. 1 dark northern 
15@25c over, No. 2 dark 10@20c over, 
No. 1 northern 5@15c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted on Oct. 31 at 
$1.69@1.71 bu, No. 2 red $1.67@1.71, No. 
3 red $1.64@1.66; No. 1 hard $1.57@1.62, 
No. 2 hard $1.56@1.61, No. 3 hard $1.52 
@1.56; No. 1 dark northern $1.62@1.72, 
No. 2 dark $1.57@1.67, No. 1 northern 
$1.52@1.62. 

CASH RYE 

Receipts of rye totaled only 19 cars 
last week, compared with 240 a year ago. 
This restricted business, and aside from 
receipts only a few cars were sold out of 
store. No. 2 was quoted on Oct. 31 at 
84@85c bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended Oct. 31, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls..... 277 265 182 192 
Wheat, bus.... 143 1,340 475 1,463 
Corn, bus...... 1,344 1,567 954 662 
Oats, bus...... 914 2,078 565 1,981 
Rye, bus....... 30 689 4 

Barley, bus.... 188 378 21 100 


FLOUR CLUB TO MEET 
President Larsen has called a dinner 
meeting of the Chicago Flour Club for 
the evening of Nov. 18 at the Atlantic 
Hotel. George L. Teller, of the Colum- 
bus Laboratories, will speak on “Flour,” 
and C, F. G. Raikes, European manager 
of The Northwestern Miller, has also ac- 
cepted an invitation to be present, when 
he will discuss conditions abroad. This 
meeting will be held on the evening be- 
fore the semiannual gathering of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and sev- 
eral millers have signified their intention 
of being present. 


NOTES 


Klinger & Son have succeeded the 
South Side Bakery Co., Huntington, Ind. 

Clarence Woolman, of Hales & Hunter, 
grain, Chicago, is on a week’s trip to the 
East. 

T. M. Foley, of the Kankakee (IIl.) 
Ice & Fuel Co., visited in Chicago re- 
cently. 

B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
has returned from a hunting trip at 
Depue, Ill. 

S. Mowat, of the Larrowe Milling Co., 
D troit, Mich., was a recent visitor in 
this market. 

W. M. Becker, Chicago manager of the 
Cereal By-Products Co., has returned 
from a week’s trip to Minneapolis. 

J. L. Carwile, Indiana representative 
of the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, spent the week end in Chicago. 

W. Cunningham, formerly with the St. 
Louis office of the Cereal By-Products 
Co., is now connected with its Chicago 
office. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager of the Malt-Diastase Co., is 
making a business trip through Iowa and 
Illinois. 

L. N. Perrin, in charge of wheat buy- 
ing at Chicago for the Washburn Crosby 
Co., spent a few days at Kansas City 
last week. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ever- 
ett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, 
stopped in Chicago on his way to mar- 
kets in the central states last week. 

H. E. Barnard, secretary-manager, 
and L. A. Rumsey, trade promotion de- 
partment, of the American Bakers As- 
sociation, attended the meeting of Ameri- 





ean Association Trade Executives, held 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, last week. 


C. A. Bunnell, manager, and C. A. 
Traeger, of the Chicago office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., are at the 
main offices at Minneapolis for a short 
visit. 

The Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Wis., recently put a Maxim silencer on 
its 300 h-p Fairbanks-Morse semi-Diesel 
oil engine. This eliminates all exhaust 
noise. 

Harry R. Gordon, of the Harry R. 
Gordon Co., New York, was in Chicago 
on Oct. 31 visiting the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., which he represents in this 
market. 

W. E. Suits, vice president of the 
Quaker Oats Co. and chairman of the 
executive committee of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association, and L. 
F. Brown, secretary, were present from 
this organization at the annual meeting of 
feed control officials held at Washington, 
Oct. 29-30. 

Members of the local flour trade and 
the allied trades will give a homecoming 
dinner to A. S. Purves, Chicago manager 
of The Northwestern Miller, on Nov. 10 
at the Atlantic Hotel. Mr. Purves re- 
turned a few weeks ago from a European 
trip. While in England he was married, 
and his bride returned to the United 
States with him. 


MILWAUKEE 

Another week of dull trade is reported 
by millers, brokers and jobbers. The 
wheat market has continued its erratic 
course, and a net advance for the period 
has imposed an additional handicap on 
business in flour. Production has fallen 
off as a reflection of more limited ship- 
ping directions and lesser buying for 
prompt shipment. 

The call for spring patent is inconse- 
quential. Even the casual demand for 
small lots for quick shipment is hardly 
as active as before. The trade appears 
to be moderately well supplied, bakers 
having considerable flour on hand or or- 
dcred. Quotations, Oct. 31: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $8.90 
@9.30 bbl, straight $8.50@8.85, first clear 
$7.10@7.45, and second clear $4.50@5.25, 
in 98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Easier premiums on hard winter wheat 
and the stress of competition have com- 
bined to lower the asking limits on Kan- 
sas patent in relation to spring patent, 
but so far this has not proved much of 
a stimulant to demand. Quotations, Oct. 
31: fancy brands hard winter wheat pat- 
ent $8.75@9.20 bbl, straight $8.25@8.65, 
and first clear $6.75@7.15, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

There has been no revival in rye flour 
business. Sales for export, of course, are 
out of the question, and domestic buyers 
manifest no interest. It is not a question 
of price, tg og for those who are 
reported to have tried to make sales by 
offering concessions failed to transact 
much business. It is to the credit of most 
mills, however, that they have stood firm, 
and there is no sign of anything like de- 
moralization in prices. It has ) Fo sev- 
eral years since rye flour has been sold 
as cheaply as at present. The consump- 
tion of rye bread seems to be suffering 
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6 unusual shrinkage, yet the volume of 
flour sales is ranging far below the s:ime 
period in 1924. Nominal quotations, (ct. 
31: fancy patent $4.85@4.95 bbl, pure 
white $4.75@4.85, straight $4.50@ 1.65, 
pure dark $4:10@4.15, and ordinary «ark 
$3.75@8.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour t 

capacity output 
bbls bbls y 
Get: 86-84 ..cccces 12,000 8,000 67 
Previous week .... 12,000 9,200 7 
Year ago ......+.4. 12,000 6,200 2 
Two years ago..... 12,000 4,500 38 
Three years ago... 16,000 10,200 64 
Four years ago.... 24,000 19,485 70 
Five years ago..... 24,000 11,775 49 


Receipts and shipments at Milwa ‘kee 
for the week ending Oct. 31, as rep: :ted 
to The Northwestern Miller, with « om- 
parisons: 

v—-Receipts—, --Shipme: ts 


1925 1924 1925 24 
Flour, bbls... 47,100 45,850 7,480 620 
Wheat, bus.. 37,800 445,200 13,375 55 .546 
Corn, bus.... 34,040 136,160 24,600 2 333 
Oats, bus.... 258,750 642,400 84,500 3° 476 


Barley, bus.. 155,520 465,600 
Rye, bus..... 2,830 172,630 9,060 065 
Feed, tons... 442 270 3,577 393 

Cash grain prices early last week ere 
on the upgrade, but receded at the « ose. 
The movement is light, and demand «_pe- 
cially good for wheat, corn and its. 
Quotations, Oct. 31: No. 1 Dakota .iark 
northern wheat $1.59@1.70, No. 1 © ard 
winter $1.58@1.60, No. 1 red winter - |.65 
@1.66, No. 1 durum $1.283@1.25; >. 2 
rye, 79%,@81%c; No. 3. white oats, 8 
@39c; malting barley 62@77c, pea” ing 
77@78c. 


45,520 10 °.978 


NOTES 


B. L. Kabot, secretary of the Men: ‘no- 
nie (Wis.) Milling Co., visited Milwa kee 
last week. 

Rudolph C. Lauer, father of Ch. «les 
R. Lauer, vice president of the Ch: ‘les 
A. Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, ied 
on Oct. 29, aged 71. 


The Crawford-Reitmann Mill  o.,, 
Galesville, Wis., is putting out a w vole 
wheat, self-rising pancake flour whi: ': is 
being widely distributed. 

Harry S. Knowlton, of the Milwa: kee 
branch of the Nebraska Consolid ted 
Mills Co., has been making an exter led 
trip through Michigan territory. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Comm: ce, 
at a special election held on Oct. 30, v. ted 
affirmatively on amendments to the r :les 
to conform with the changes rece tly 
made by the Chicago Board of Trade 

Governor Blaine, of Wisconsin, has .p- 
pointed Mrs. Mollie H. Widell, of Su- 
perior, a member of the Wisconsin G ain 
and Warehouse Commission, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the recent death of W. 
A. Gray. 


Charles E. King, who has come to ‘| il- 
waukee as general agent of the |! rie 
Railroad, succeeding Robert L. Gai er, 
who has become connected with the ¢ hii- 
cago & Eastern Illinois line, has |-en 
elected to membership on ’change. 

The next meeting of the Milwau<ee 
Flour Club is to be held on Nov. 20 at the 
Athletic Club. Philip Orth, Jr., pr-si- 
dent, says that no formal notices wil! be 
mailed, but all members are asked to 
extend personal invitations to friend: in 
the trade and report reservations to | m. 

L. E. Meye 





Students Leaving the American Institute of Baking to Visit Chicago’s Bakeries 


and Flour Mills 
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ST. LOUIS 

New business is quiet, and sales are 
for small lots enly. Quotations are nom- 
inal, and price concessions are the rule 
on what business is being done. Shipping 
instructions are coming in actively, and 
mills are maintaining better than half- 
time operation. Many old bookings will 
be depleted by Jan. I, and mills are 
bound to experience a more active buy- 
ins period between now and then. 

“lour Prices—Buyers show no confi- 
dence in existing flour prices, but few of 
tlm really expect an appreciable decline 
in the near future. Concessions on the 
port of millers do not improve this situa- 
tion; the more given, the more demanded. 
Tie establishment of confidence that ex- 

ng prices would be fairly steady 
ild result in heavier buying. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Sales of soft 
sat flour to the South are very limited, 
i nearly all for prompt shipment. 
ipping instructions on old bookings are 

tisfactory, but heavy stocks are not 
ng accumulated. Quotations do not 

»w much variation, and some of the 
ablished brands are being held firmly. 
Hard Wheat Flour.—Sales of hard 
eat flour are limited to small amounts, 

rd are almost entirely for prompt ship- 

nent. Old bookings are gradually being 
ordered out, but there is no inclination 
to replace them. The baking trade is 
viry quiet, as it will probably continue 

to be until after Jan. 1, when an im- 
provement in buying should take place. 

Exports——Last week was another dull 
one in the export trade. Business was 
largely confined to Latin and South 
America, where sales were small and 
confined to immediate requirements. The 
Continent and the United Kingdom were 
out of the market. 

Flour Prices —Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Oct. 81: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8@8.85, straight $7.40@7.65, first 
clear $6.60@7.10; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.80@8.15, straight $7.25@7.75, first 
clear $6.40@6.75; spring first patent $8 
@8.40, standard patent $7.75@8.10, first 
clear $6.60@7. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 
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Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. BBB ..ccccccccccces 40,900 64 
Previous week .........+-+. 36,300 57 
VOSS BW cc ccviccosecesse 29,200 45 
Two years ago ......+y9++- 48,400 96 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Oct. BBB2 wccccssccccccces 48,900 56 
Previous week .........+. 48,700 56 
YOR MD dc cc ts Cosecvodes 45,800 53 
TWO years ABO .......506- 43,900 57 


WHEAT 


Shipping orders for good soft wheat 
were fair at advanced prices last week 
but, at the close, buyers’ wants appeared 
io be satisfied. Hard wheat prices were 
also higher. There was a fair milling 
demand at slightly better premiums. 
Weevily and mixed wheat moved slowly. 
Receipts last week were 243 cars, against 
197 in the previous week. h prices, 
Oct. 81: No. 1 red $1.78@1.74 bu, No. 2 
red $1.71@1.72, No. 3 red $1.70; No. 1 
hard $1.63@1.64, No. 2 hard $1.63. 

NOTES 

The St. Louis Bakers’ Club will hold 
an organization dinner at the Coronado 
Hotel on Nov. 5. 

E. L. Stancliff, general “tay “y of the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., is in the 
East on a business trip. 

The memberships of Arch F. Ely, Jer- 
seyville, Ill., and Horace F. Ketchum, St. 





Louis, in the Merchants’ Exchange, have 
been posted for purchase and cancella- 
tion. 

Sydnor Hall, of the Marshall Hall 
Milling Co., has applied for membership 
in the Merchants’ Exchange. 

H. F. Wright, assistant general man- 
ager of the Marshall Hall Milling Co., 
is on a business trip in the South. 


Confidence in the future of the busi- 
ness of the country was the keynote at 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, held in St. 
Louis last week. 

David J. Rootes, Tebbetts, Mo., has 
disposed of his mill and elevator at that 
place to W. L. Robinson, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Mr. Robinson, who is in 
the elevator and feed business in Colo- 
rado, will send a son to manage his new 
Missouri property. 

Arthur Vogel, of the Bauer Baking 

,» Cape Girardeau, Mo., was elected 
president, and Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 
St. Louis, was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer, of the Southeastern Missouri 
Master Bakers’ Association at its annual 
meeting in Sikeston, Oct. 28. Elmer 
Zimmerman, president of the Missouri 
Master Bakers’ Association, was the 
principal speaker at the meeting. 


MEMPHIS 

Firmer prices have failed to develop 
much improvement in the demand for 
flour, although some mill representatives 
report some bookings of small lots for 
immediate shipment. Confidence in values 
is still lacking, due to the irregularity of 
wheat, but expressions do not indicate 
expectation of any great price decline. 
The weather has not been favorable for 
saving cotton, and declining prices since 
the issuance of the last government esti- 
mate have helped to stimulate a feeling 
of pessimism among distributors. Ship- 
ping instructions have been received 
more satisfactorily since the market dis- 
played firmness. 

Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis, Oct. 29: soft winter short 
patents $9.50@10 bbl, standard patents 
$8.75@9.25; Idaho soft patents, $8.25@ 
8.50; Colorado semihard patents, $7.90; 
hard winter short patents $8.50@8.90, 
standard patents $7.75@8.25; spring 
wheat short patents $9.35@9.60, ‘standard 
patents $9@9.25; blended patents, $8.50. 

+ 7” 


Mrs. Addie Covington Rogers, wife of 


' Vernon L. Rogers, ex-president of the 


Merchants’ Exchange, died recently. Be- 
sides her husband, she is survived by one 
daughter and three sons. 

Georce WILLiaMson. 


NEW ORLEANS 

The flour movement to Latin America 
took a sudden spurt last week, and busi- 
ness showed improvement throughout the 
tropics, with particular reference to Ha- 
vana, which port took 12,172 200-lb bags. 
This is the largest amount of flour that 
has been moved through New Orleans 
for.the Cuban capital for many months. 
The export flour trade with Europe, how- 
ever, was very weak. Domestic trade 
was only fair. 

Flour prices, Oct. 27: 


--—Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.25 $8.25 $9.90 
95 per cent ....... 8.90 8.05 8.40 
100 per cent ...... 8.50 7.85 8.65 
CE sc nenndaee secs 8.10 7.60 8.05 
First clear ....... éoae 7.25 7.40 
Second clear ..... cede odes 6.90 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

A total of 35,977 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 29 by six of the 
leading steamship lines that serve Latin 
America, as follows: — 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,480 


bags; Colon, 500; Panama City, 400; 
Puerto Limon, 950; Puerto Colombia, 
100; Guayaquil, 8,037; Belize, 837; Tela, 
165; Santiago, 1,080; Guatemala City, 
1,720; Truxillo, 33 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 3,500; Cienfuegos, 250; 
Bluefields, 500; Puerto Cortez, 500. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
1,875. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
+ 1,550; Vera Cruz, 2,000; La Ceiba, 


Ward Line: Manzanillo, 2,500; Santia- 
go, 3,000. 

Munson Line: Cardenas, 50; Nuevitas, 
850; Havana, 8,500; Matanzas, 150. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Oct. 29, according to figures compiled 
from manifests filed at the customs 
house: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ..... 150 Panama City .. 400 
Arecibo ....... 645 POMCO ...scc00- 800 
BIVOTO cocccccs 176 Pto. Colombia.. 100 
Belfast ........ 600 Puerto Cortez.. 760 
BPOEUED cccccvers 837 Puerto Limon.. 1,500 
Bluefields ..... 1,191 Rotterdam .... 1,348 
CROUROR ccccccs 400 San Domingo .. 150 
Cienfuegos ....1,852 San Juan ..... 2,712 
CD. w200608:08 500 San Pedro de 
Guatemala City. 1,720 Macoris ..... 50 
Guayaquil ..... 8,037 Santiago ...... 4,030 
Havana ....... 12,172 Sav la Mar.... 25 
Kingston ...... S300 TOR ccceccnseces 165 
La Ceiba ...... 690 Truxillo ....... 33 
eae 80 Vera Cruz ...-. 6,250 
Manzanillo .... 2,500 Villahermosa .. 25 
Mayaguez ..... 250 


In addition to the above, 4,635 bus 
wheat were cleared for Tampico and 790 
for Jacmel, 1,325 bags meal for Kingston 
and 238 for Santiago, 350 bags feed for 
Puerto Limon and 520 of oats for San 
Juan. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported elevator stocks on Oct. 29 
as follows: wheat, 431,000 bus; corn, 
103,000; oats, 36,000. 

Threshing is reported to be under way 
throughout the rice belt, with the excep- 
tion of the area around Lake Charles, 
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La., and some rough rice was expected to 
reach New Orleans withitr a few days. 
The rice future market was quiet. Ex- 
tra fancy Honduras, Edith and Lady 
Wright advanced %c. Blue Rose was 
unchanged at 6%c. The following figures 
were posted at the Board of Trade 
Oct. 29: 





Rougb Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Oct. 29 ........ 325,824 83,013 

Same period, 1924 ........ 430,802 139,277 
Sales— 

Season to Oct. 29 ......:.. 60,433 200,751 

Same period, 1924 ........ 42,706 238,425 


NOTES 


George Ayers, of the Huegely Milling 
Co., Nashville, Ill., was a recent visitor 
in New Orleans. 

McNeil Kohnke, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is calling on the trade in northern 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 

J. K. Butts, of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Louis, has left for Mobile, after hav- 
ing called on the trade in New Orleans. 

N. Kelly, of the Mount Vernon (Ind.) 
Milling Co., has been spending a few 
weeks calling on the New Orleans trade, 
working through J. S. Waterman & Co., 
representatives here of that mill. 

R. A. Suitivan. 





LEADS IN BAKERY CLEANLINESS 


The Iten Biscuit Co. led other bakers 
in percentage of cleanliness in a recent 
report made by a city inspector in Okla- 
homa City. The figure given this com- 
pany was 98 per cent. These grades 
were given to other bakeries: Smith 
Baking Co., 96; Simmons Home Bake 
Shop, 95; Model Baking Co., 94; Carp 
Bakery, 94; Campbell Baking Co., 94; 
Midwest Baking Co., 93; Moore Pie 
Shop, 92; Capital City Bakery, 92; May- 
wood Baking Co., 92; Bon Ton Bakery, 
91; Schmidt Bros. Baking Co., 91; Star 
Bakery, 90; Royal Baking Co., 90; Bus- 
kin’s Bakery, 90; Tremblay Bakery, 88. 








Census Report on Flour Output 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products, by months. 


the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. 


The figures for August are revised to include reports received since 


These returns include only mills which 


are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 
The 1,011 mills reporting in September (32 of which were idle) produced 88 per cent of 


the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. 


The 1,037 mills 


reporting in August produced 89 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 
The wheat ground averaged 277.4 lbs per bbl of flour in September, 276.4 in August, 
275.9 in July, 275.2 im June, 275.5 in May, 274.5 in April, 274 in March, 274.4 in February, 


274.1 in January, 273.9 in December, 274.2 in November, 273.7 in October, 


and 277 in August. 


274.5 in September, 


The offal reported amounted to 18.1 lbs per bu of wheat in September, 17.6 in August, 
17.4 in July, 17.5 in June, 17.4 in May, 17.3 in April, 17.2 in March and February, 16.9 in 
January, 17.2 in December, 17.1 in November, 18.8 in October, 17.2 in September, and 17.6 





in August. 
WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 
Production .) Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat ‘Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1925— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
September .. 1,011 45,644,085 9,873,725 827,075,981 638,613 61.2 
August ...... 1,037 42,817,865 9,292,632 754,446,245 642,257 55.6 
TAL ccccccce 1,047 40,650,566 8,840,278 708,349,042 649,201 62.4 
TOMO coccccce 1,057 35,625,909 7,744,712 621,141,095 645,500 46.1 
BMAP ccccvcces 1,048 31,874,430 6,941,623 553,749,523 647,003 42.9 
April ......+.. 1,058 31,065,614 6,780,942 536,262,588 649,478 40.2 
March ...... 1,067 33,647,957 7,346,597 676,955,340 662,147 43.3 
February .... 1,056 37,720,108 8,248,124 648,196,645 660,904 62.8 
January 1,050 45,009,962 9,852,631 762,488,589 668,660 67.5 
1924— 

December ... 1,052 40,427,953 8,854,928 695,925,368 650,691 62.3 
November ... 1,060 41,981,793 9,186,668 719,163,689 650,638 68.8 
October ..... 1,069 61,862,915 11,370,683 977,381,222 651,379 64.7 
September .. 1,060 47,857,224 10,459,277 823,390,494 650,167 64.3 
August ...... 1,069 45,433,530 9,842,327 799,698,076 651,172 68.1 
Tally cccccces 1,066 39,271,674 8,465,048 696,681,960 646,379 50.4 
Jume ....e5es 1,060 36,292,869 7,796,954 661,632,272 652,650 47.8 
MAY cccccces 1,076 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 661,787 46.6 
April ....... 1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,688,475 656,469 46.0 
March ...... 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 
February .... 1,116 39,180,256 8,432,614 706,402,117 662,480 63.0 
January .... 1,100 41,833,687 8.969,909 746,040,226 664,458 61.9 


STATEMENT FOR 941 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 


-——Production——_., 


Average 


Daily Per cent 
Average lbs f 


wheat flour o 


Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1926— ground, bus bbls offal, Ibs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
August ..... 41,423,361 8,991,451 728,516,945 276.4 17.6 607,708 56.9 
July .......- 39,390,763 8,565,805 686,478,812 275.9 17.4 613,647 63.7 
TERE coccccs 34,362,491 7,490,94 600,341,885 275.2 17.5 609,466 47.3 
MOG ccccvccece 30,789,017 6,703,740 634,295,902 275.6 17.4 610,054 44.0 
ABT cccccce 30,302,688 6,616,172 622,525,124 274.8 17.2 612,601 | 41.5 
March ...... 32,524,457 7,123,970 558,976,956 273.9 17.2 611,085 44.8 
February . 36,434,097 7,967,840 625,319,492 274.4 17.2 610,352 54.4. 
January .... 43,747,469 9,573,020 740,866,277 274.2 16.9 618,778 69.5 
1924— 
December ... 39,544,732 8,666,165 679,909,893 273.8 17.2 619,004 63.8 
November .. 41,147,714 8,995,742 704,971,763 274.4 17.1 618,651 60.6 
October .... 50,423,166 11,059,134 962,044,625 273.5 18.9 617,387 66.3 
September .. 46,585,228 10,183,742 801,327,408 274.5 17.2 617,075 66.0 
August ..... 44,204,305 9,585,867 777,397,777 276.7 17.6 607,828 60.7 


*These mills produced approximately 86 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 


in 1923. 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbis 
of flour annually. Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 
mills, not covered in the monthly census reports. A careful comparison of the census 
figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 
total for all wheat flour mills in the country. Therefore, to determine the approximate 


flour output for any given month— 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 
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ENGLISH BAKERS MARVEL 
AT BAKERY MACHINERY 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 8.—At the recent 
bakers’ exposition in London many bak- 
ery and confectionery machinery manu- 
facturers had exhibits, and one of the 
special features this year was bread 
wrapping machinery, which aroused con- 
siderable interest. Wherever there was a 
bread wrapping demonstration in prog- 
ress a large crowd was to be found, and 
there was really something uncanny in 
the way the machines wrapped and sealed 
the loaves in quick succession. ‘The pub- 
lic is gradually realizing the hygienic 
advantages of wrapped bread, and in 
course of time will probably demand it. 

A novelty among the machinery on dis- 
play was an automatic doughnut ma- 
chine, capable of making 400 dozen 
doughnuts per hour. This is an Ameri- 
can machine, and is claimed to be the 
only one of its kind in the world. 

An attractive exhibit was that of the 
Hobart Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, its spe- 
cialty being electrical food preparing ma- 
chinery, large machines for bakeries and 
small outfits for the household. These 
machines are capable of beating, whip- 
ping, grinding, chopping, mashing, 
straining or freezing, executing several 
of these processes at the same time. 

Bakers’ ovens of various descriptions 
were shown by various firms, including 
Baker-Perkins, Peterborough and Lon- 
don, the General Electric Co., London, 
Thomas Collier & Co., Ltd., Bristol, Bar- 
ron’s (Leicester), Ltd., and Thomas Mel- 
vin & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow. Single and 
double arm kneaders, dough mixers, cake 
mixers, whisks, dividers, bread slicing 
and buttering machines, potato washing 
and peeling machines, and every possible 
mechanical device required by the baker 
and confectioner were displayed, and 
would-be purchasers had a splendid se- 
lection from which to make their choice. 

Four milling firms only were exhibi- 
tors, H. W. Richards, of the Crayford 
Flour Mills, London, J. Reynolds & Co., 
Ltd., Gloucester, which makes a special 
wheat meal for brown bread, Montgom- 
erie & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, maker of Ber- 
maline flour, special malt flour and malt 
extract, and the Tiverton (Devon) Roller 
Mills Co., which also manufactures a 
special wheat meal known as Helios. 


AN EXHIBIT IN MARZIPAN 


In the confectionery department a very 
unique exhibit was that of the firm of 
John F. Renshaw & Co., Ltd., Mitcham, 
Sutrey, a specialist in marzipan. The 
outside of its stand consisted of what it 
termed “A Gallery of Art.” The wall 
was divided into panels, and in each 
panel hung plaques of various designs 
in marzipan. There were about 140 
plaques in all, molded by various artists, 
and prizes were awarded for the five best 
designs. Some of them were very amus- 
ing and some very artistic, and they at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. 

Another interesting exhibit was that of 
the British Arkady Co., Ltd., Old Traf- 
ford, Manchester, which is concerned 
with the manufacture of yeast. On a 
‘counter in front of its large stand in the 
center of the hall were displayed breads 
of various countries, including Denmark, 
Germany, Holland, Scotland and Eng- 
land. 

THE COMPETITIONS - 


Much interest was taken in the com- 
petitions for bread and cake making this 
year, there being no less than 6,000 en- 
tries. The champion cup awarded by the 
National Association of Master Bakers 
and the shield awarded by the National 
Association Review were won by London 
men, 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 
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A Tableau, Entitled “A Pleasant Dream,” Recently Shown at the London Bakers’ 
Exhibition, Was Modeled Entirely in Sugar, Being the Work of Edwin Schur, 
a Well-Known Sugar Modeler in Great Britain 


UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 14.—Although the 
market is firm, there has been little trad- 
ing reported. There have been almost 
daily fluctuations in price. The result is 
that Canadian quotations are unchanged. 
Any business reported has been on the 
basis of profit made on parcels pur- 
chased prior to Oct. 7. 

Imported Flour—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered by mills at 39s 9d@4ls 
6d, c.i.f., for October and November 
shipment. Any parcels immediately 
available command a premium of about 
3s. Canadian export patents are of- 
fered at 38s 6d, c.i.f., for October and 
November shipment, and at 39s 9d for 
December and January. Canadian ex- 
port patents milled in bond in the United 
States are held at 39s, c.i.f. Minnesota 
and Kansas flours are not offered. Ca- 
nadian Ontario 90 per cent patents are 
quoted at 37s, c.if., but they are con- 
sidered too dear. 

Australian flours on. spot are slow at 
44s 6d, ex-store, buyers’ ideas. being 
about 39s. For new crop, December- 
January shipment, 37s 94d, c.i.f., is asked. 

Low grade flours are inclined to be 
firmer. Minneapolis is offered at 26s, 
c.i.f., and Plate at 23s@23s 6d, c.i-f. 

Home Milled Flour—London millers 
have reduced their price for straight run 
flour to 41s, delivered, which is equal to 
about 36s 6d, c.i.f. This is only a nomi- 
nal figure, as the smallest baker could 
buy at 6d less than this, while larger buy- 
ers could get a further 6d reduction. 
Demand for all flour is slow. Straight 
run flour made entirely from English 
grown wheat is offered at 34@35s, ex- 
store. 

Flour Arrivals.— Although arrivals 
from Canada show some increase, the to- 
tal is small, as follows: from the United 
States, Atlantic, 2,500; Canada, Atlan- 
tic, 8,019; Continent, 766; English milled, 
coastwise, 3,862. f 

Wheat. Prices:—There is little change 
to report in wheat values. Any move- 
ment has been in favor of the buyer. No. 
1 northern Manitoba, arrived and .near 
at hand, has sold at 49s, October-Novem- 
ber at 48s 4%2d@48s 9d, Novefnber at 
49s@49s 8d, and December at 49s 114d 
@49s 6d. No. 2 northern Manitoba, on 
passage, has made 48s, and No. 8 47s. 





No. 2 mixed durum for October shipment 
is offered at 46s 6d. Australian, about 
due, sold at 52s. German wheats on 
sample have been offered at 45s 3d@47s 
6d for October shipment. 


Betrast, Ireranp, Oct. 12.—Flour 
prices show little change. Cables were 
lower the early part of the week, but 
there have been fluctuations from day 
to day, and prices are higher for Decem- 
ber-January shipment. Quotations, how- 
ever, are irregular, mills no longer being 
influenced by the condition of forward 
sales. There have been instances where 
Manitoba flours could not be offered be- 
fore December. 

Shipments of flour for September ar- 
rival are late, and probably purchases 
made on a much lower basis are due, 
which will tend to keep down the price 
of high grade spot Manitobas. Home 
millers are setting a hot pace, and with 
the public outcry for cheaper bread, bak- 
ers are not inclined to pay fancy prices. 
High grade English flour is unchanged, 
but cuts have been made in some of the 
low grades, which can be secured at about 
42s 6d@45s, delivered, Belfast or Dublin. 

Imported Flour.—Manitoba short pat- 
ents are quoted for November dispatch 
at 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, but for Decem- 
ber 1s 6d sack more is asked. It is diffi- 
cult to find much business recorded. Ex- 
port patents have been as low as 36s 6d 
@37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for 
October-November shipment, but the 
cheapest quotation now is 38s. Minne- 
apolis flours are mostly out of line, and 
overshadowed by one special mark which 
has been sold as low as 41s, landed terms, 
either Belfast or Dublin, until the end 
of the year. America soft winters are 
also out of line. Occasional sales have 
been made of Canadian soft winters at 
37s, c.i.f., Belfast. Importers claim that 
they are losing money on anything they 
bring in, and have no confidence even in 
present low quotations. 


Liverpoot, Ene., Oct. 14.—The decline 
in the prices of local milled flour has 
been arrested, at least temporarily. De- 
mand is from hand to mouth, bakers ap- 
parently having no confidence in the 
market. Importers also complain of the 





state of trade, both in respect of «pot 
and cif. parcels. Spot quotation. of 
imported are unchanged to 6d per «ack 
lower. Manitoba flour is firmer, new 
crop, December shipment, being offered 
at 39s 9d sack. Australian for prompt 
shipment is offered at 39s 3d, and new 
crop December-January at 38s 6d. [ow 
grade flours are quiet. American se:ond 
clears are offered at 26s@26s 6d. Ar- 
gentine low grades are dearer at 49 2s 
6d ton. 

Wheat.—An outstanding feature 0! the 
wheat market has been the continued 
unfavorable reports of the crops in ‘\us- 
tralia, which have suffered from lac‘ of 
rain. Recent reports state that condi- 
tions are becoming serious. A cab). re- 
ceived from Melbourne on Oct. 13 si ited 
that, although light rains had f»'len, 
there was no improvement, and that 
present indications point to a reduction 
of at least 40,000,000 bus from last \ ear. 

Another outstanding feature is the 
fact that No. 1 northern Manitol): is 
selling at 6s qr discount in London, « »m- 
pared with Liverpool. The pressur: of 
arrivals in London is no doubt the c ‘use 
of this difference. Trading is very « :jet. 
Canadian offers are liberal, and Ar -en- 
tine make a fair showing, but the: is 
not much tendered by other shippers It 
is confirmed that the interior move) ent 
in Russia is small, and that, consequ«nt- 
ly, the export program will be modi ‘ied. 
The opinion is expressed, however, ‘hat 
the season’s exports will be as large as 
originally planned, but it will be im)os- 
sible to rush out bread grain in the 
autumn. Last week Russia shipped 00d 
quantities of wheat and barley, but has 
withdrawn as a seller of wheat. 





BRITISH FOOD COUNCIL’S 
ATTITUDE TOWARD BRE \D 


Great Britain’s newly formed food 
council would appear to be exercising its 
“new broomlike” activities, from the cvm- 
mencement of its task of investiga! ing 
food prices, by giving its entire at{en- 
tion to the price of bread. Its mony 
efforts to reduce the price of bread to (he 
public have on the surface proved siic- 
cessful in that the price of bread ‘as 
declined, apparently due to its ability 
and business acumen. This will appval 
to the general public which, as is usual 
in such cases, accepts the result, ind 
concludes that those who advertise t! ir 
success in the public press of the cou: ry 
are responsible for the success. 

In this instance, the advertiser is ‘|e 
executive committee of the food coun i 
and it certainly has not suffered or 
want of advertisement, so much so tha! it 
would be hard to find a daily paper in 
the length and breadth of England wh ch 
has not aided it by calling the bak-rs 
scandalous extortioners. Furtherm: °c 
the press is so whole-hearted in its si p- 
port of the food council and the c 
demnation of the bakers that there | 1s 
been no space available for anything ‘o 
be published in the bakers’ defense. 

Yet the decline in wheat prices dur'\¢ 
the past month, which has enabled m |!- 
ers to reduce the price of flour, has 1. 

i 
r 


been due to the food council, but t: 
bountiful Providence, providing lar 
crops of wheat and rye in Canada and in 
Europe so that supply and demand is 
producing its usual effect upon prices. 

A branch of the co-operative society ‘0 
southeastern London has advised the food 
council that it is underselling the bakers 
in that district by one halfpenny per 4 |) 
loaf. The food council, by advertisiig 
the fact, is in effect approving of thcse 
co-operative societies. Yet the co-oper?- 
tive people, with an income of several 
million pounds sterling per annum, pay 
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no income tax whatever, being exempt by 
law, and are thus able to force down the 
price of bread and undersell the individ- 
ual trader, who is obliged to pay an in- 
come tax varying from 2s 6d to 4s 6d on 
the pound sterling. 

An industry that is profiteering should 
be rich, yet none of the big bakery com- 
panies are paying good dividends, while 
bankruptcy among the small bakers of 
the United Kingdom has shown an alarm- 
ing increase. This does not look like 
“profiteering.” 

In arriving at what is to be considered 
the minimum livmg wage, the newspapers, 
when printing a list of life’s necessities, 
nelude beer, and for this in some cases 
on expenditure as high as 10s per week 
is allowed. Now few households in Eng- 
land, in the days when the dole is ramp- 
int, exceed a consumption of say eight 
t-lb loaves in a week. Suppose that the 
baker was overcharging them a penny 
per 4 Ibs, the total overcharge would only 
amount to 8d per week, or 7 per cent of 
the allowance for beer. Such a compari- 
son may appear ridiculous, but so is the 
dea that in these days of keen competi- 
tion the baker can overcharge his cus- 
tomers. 

Householders in England fully realize 
that the food council would be of some 

eal benefit to the public, if it occupied 
itself in investigating the price of some of 
the other foods, but in such a keenly com- 
petitive trade as bread baking, the only 
way in which it can control the price is 
by guaranteeing a profit to the baker. 





SAYS ARGENTINA WILL 
BE WORLD’S GRANARY 


Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 16.—At the annual 
meeting of the Central Argentine Rail- 
way, Ltd., held in London on Oct. 15, the 
chairman, Sir Joseph White Todd, who 
had recently returned from a visit to Ar- 
gentina, gave some interesting details 
in regard to conditions prevailing in that 
country and the wonderful future which 
lies ahead of it. His remarks in regard 
to the growing and exportation of ce- 
reals were particularly striking. 

All that was required to feed and 
clothe humanity was raised in that coun- 
try, he said, wheat, corn, meat, wool, 
cotton and other necessities being among 
the products. In his opinion Argentina 
was becoming more and more the gran- 
ary of those nations that had to rely on 
outside food supplies. Montreal at pres- 
ent headed the list in regard to the export 
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of cereals, but the next three ports in 
importance were Rosario, Buenos Aires 
and Bahia Blanca, all in Argentina, and 
it seemed that there was every prospect 
of Rosario attaining the premier posi- 
tion in course of time. Sir Joseph pre- 
dicted that, before many decades had 
passed, the United States might be look- 
ing to Argentina to help her out in her 
requirements of cereals, for at present 
she absorbed practically all that she 
grew. 

A cable was read at the meeting stat- 
ing that the movement of cereals recent- 
ly had been rather slow, due to the re- 
duced demand for export, but a bountiful 
harvest and an increased demand were 
confidently expected later on. 





BELGIAN MILLERS DOING 
GOOD TRADE IN HOLLAND 


AmsterpaM, Hotianp. Oct. 12.—Quo- 
tations received from the United States 
last week caused the hope to be enter- 
tained that a basis might have been 
reached whereby business might prove 
profitable but when a considerable ad- 
vance set in, importers’ expectations were 
shattered. 

Midweek, one of the Kansas mills of- 
fered a well known brand of patent flour 
at $8.35 per 220 lbs, c.i.f., which was the 
lowest offer reported this season, but 
against a quotation of $7.40 for home 
milled flour this offer was out of line, 
although it is said that some traders, in 
order not to allow the American com- 
modity to slip altogether out of the mar- 
ket, took a few small lots. Since the 
rise set in, the outlook for business in 
American flour has been hopeless. 

Home millers have raised their quota- 
tions to $7.60, delivered, and they are not 
having the field all to themselves, being 
much harassed by receipts from Belgium. 
The Belgian millers are in a position to 
produce at lower cost, owing to the lower 
value of the Belgian franc, and are now 
shipping fair. quantities into this coun- 
try, of a quality which does not fall short 
of the home milled product. The wheat 
used in both countries is mostly from the 
same source of supply. Belgian flour is 
now quoted at $7.40 per 220 lbs. Un- 
der the circumstances, the market here 
looks a lost proposition for the United 
States miller, and the feeling of im- 
porters is one of despondency. 

The weather has turned colder and in 
some parts frost has been registered, but 
on the whole crop conditions are ideal. 


A View of Buenos Aires, Argentina’s Main Export Gateway for Grain, Showing Grain Warehouses in the Background 
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NEW YORK 

The local flour market is suffering 
from a slump in business that makes it 
savor decidedly more of midsummer than 
of fall. Taught by the past to figure 
September and October as_ banner 
months, the falling off in sales during 
the past two weeks proves especially dis- 
appointing. 

Advance Prevents Sales.——Consumers 
apparently were ready to purchase their 
usual stocks when the price advanced 
and frightened them. It is now very dif- 
ficult to convince them that the increased 
values have any permanence. Indeed, 
with some of the brokers themselves feel- 
ing slightly heretical bearish twinges, the 
proper force cannot always be put be- 
hind their buying arguments. It is un- 
fortunate that the rise in prices came 
just when it did, as, with only very mod- 
erate stocks in bakers’ and jobbers’ 
hands, some good sales had been lined 
up, the closing of which the advance pre- 
vented. 

Stocks on Spot Are Small.—While 
millers report activity for September 
and October, most local dealers show a 
considerably smaller volume of sales than 
usual. In spite of this, possibly because 
of it, conditions are regarded as healthy. 
Buying being only for absolute require- 
ments, no large stocks have accumulated 
on spot, so steady purchasing should con- 
tinue through the winter, past those 
weeks which will soon be upon us when 
the general slogan is “after the holidays.” 

Domestic Trade.—It is hard to say 
with what type of flour the chief interest 
lies when nearly all buying is of routine 
character. The prices of Kansas flours 
were in line with springs, with the result 
that almost no business was done in the 
former. Kansas mills are extremely anx- 
ious for business, but while their flours 
are so high there can be no satisfactory 
volume turned over in this market, which 





is primarily a spring wheat user. Mon- 
tana flours showed strength and, because 
of the bad weather in that section, those 
mills which had a fair price were able to 
do some business. 

Soft winters from the East were 
strong, and mills in Pennsylvania are 
paying a much higher price for their 
wheat without it showing unusual qual- 
ity. Pacific Coast soft winters, from be- 
ing in line with Pennsylvanias last week, 
were about 15@20c higher. 

Export Trade——The export market 
was without feature, and little business 
was done except in Canadian flours. For- 
eign buyers showed little interest, and 
clearances were also smaller than in the 
previous week, 

Flour Prices——Domestic quotations, 
Oct. 30: spring fancy patents $8.60@9, 
standard patents $8.25@8.55, clears $7.40 
@7.75; hard winter short patents $8.65 
@9, straights $8.15@8.60; soft winter 
straights, $7.15@7.60; rye, $5@5.35,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 258,592 bbls; exports, 
182,450. 

WHEAT 


The wheat market was strong all week 
until the end, when prices went off 
slightly. Foreign news was bullish, as 
were domestic weather reports. An ex- 
cellent export business also helped to 
turn prices upward. The break seemed 
a natural setback following the sharp ad- 
vances. Quotations, Oct. 30: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.72%; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.69%,; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.7234; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.5774; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
export, $1.37%4. Receipts, 2,140,000 bus; 
exports, 2,018,334. 


OATS 


Oats showed little activity. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 30: No. 2 white, 47%4e; No. 3 
white, 4642@47c. Receipts, 360,000 bus; 
exports, 524,559. 


THE WORM TURNS 


The celebrated Danbury hatters’ case 
has a counterpart in one which has re- 
cently developed in Springfield, Mass., 
where the Jacobs Baking Co. has brought 
a suit against 10 members of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ Union of 
America for $2,000 damages each, for 
interference with its business during a 
recent strike. 

Just what the outcome will be is of 
course in the lap of the gods, but it 
would seem that if the complainant can 
definitely prove that by the direct action 
of these 10 defendants it was caused a 
monetary loss, the basis for the action 
would appear to be sound. The result, if 
favorable to the complainant, will be of 
great importance to all lines of trade. 


FLOUR CLUB PLANS DINNER 


The New York Flour Club, Inc., has 
issued a summons in due legal form to 
each member, as defendant, bidding him 
appear at Janssen’s Hofbrau on Nov. 17 
for a beefsteak dinner, “without fail, and 
without any excuse whatsoever.” The 
penalty of failure to respond will be the 
torments of conscience over having 
proved lacking as a club member and the 
eternally lost opportunity to enjoy an 
evening among friends. The notice is 
duly sealed and signed by attorney for 
the plaintiff, Charles H. Tompkins. The 
idea and make-up are novel, and are 
doubtless the forerunner of another suc- 
cessful entertainment. 


FLEISCHMANN’S INCREASED PROFITS 


The Fleischmann Co.’s report for the 
third quarter ended Sept. 30 shows a net 
income of $3,766,462 after charges and 
federal taxes, against $2,432,374 in the 
corresponding quarter of 1924. This is 
equivalent, after preferred dividends, to 
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$2.39 on common stock, compared with 
$1.61 last year. The net income for the 
first nine months is $6.53 on the common 
stock, compared with $4.63 in 1924, 


NOTES 


Roy Purchase, representing the Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, in Phila- 
delphia, visited the exchange last week. 

Harold Anderson, of the National 
Milling Co., Toledo, spent Oct. 27-28 with 
Samuel Knighton & Son, the mill’s rep- 
resentatives here. 

Flour at railroad terminals last week 
totaled 991 cars; in the previous week 
there were 1,045, and for the same week 
a year ago, 1,096. 

A. P. Walker, president, and E. G. 
Broenniman, vice president, of the 
Standard Milling Co., recently spent sev- 
eral days hunting in the Adirondacks. 

E. St. John Robinson, who has been in 
the export flour business at 23 Beaver 
Street, is now with A. P. Youngblood, 
New York flour broker, as a salesman. 

F. L. Harley, who was with the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. and later the Ernest 
Brewer Co., is now in Miami, Fla., asso- 
ciated with the development of Coral 
Gables. 

J. A. Lenhardt, who was for many 
years a flour salesman in New York, 
was here for a brief visit last week from 
Clearwater, Fla., where he is now han- 
dling real estate. 

W. B. Hanna, Boston representative 
of the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, spent two days in 
New York last week and visited the 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 

According to compilations made by 
the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board, 48,906 cars, the equivalent of 68,- 
468,000 bus grain, moved for export 
through the port of New York during the 
first nine months of this year, represent- 
ing an increase of 39.9 per cent over 
1924. 

Announcement is made that L. A. 
Cushman, Jr., has acquired for the com- 
pany’s account substantially all the cap- 
ital stock of the H. B. Cushman Co., the 
FE. A. Cushman Co., and the Hill-Ware 
Co. These acquisitions bring the chain 
of Cushman stores operated under one 
management to 100, comparable with 58 
at the beginning of the year. 

It has been reported that the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation plans additional 
financing to provide further working 
capital to take care of its expanding 
business. It is rumored that this will 
take the form of an additional issue of 
7 per cent cumulative preferred stock. 
This corporation operates 35 plants in 
26 leading cities. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is quiet, local job- 
bers and bakers lacking confidence in 
view of the fluctuations in wheat and con- 
fining their operations to the satisfaction 
of current needs. Limits, however, are 
firmly maintained. Rye flour sells slowly, 
with moderate but ample offerings at 
unchanged prices. Receipts for the week 
ending Oct. 31 were 14,278,096 lbs in 
sacks. Exports, 5,000 sacks to London 
and 1,900 to Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-Ib jute sacks, Oct. 31: spring first 
patents $9.20@9.50, standard patent $8.50 
@9, first clear $7.50@8.25; hard winter 
short patent $9@9.50, straight $8.50@9; 
soft winter straight, $7.25@7.75; rye 
flour, $5.30@5.50. 

Wheat last week was alternately higher 
and lower, closing quiet at a net advance 
of 1%c. Receipts, 702,302 bus; exports, 
841,320; stock, 1,243,005. Closing quota- 
tions, Oct. 31: No. 2 red winter, $1.53@ 
1.57 bu; No. 3, $1.50@1.54; No. 4, $1.48 
@1.52; No. 5, $1.45@1.49; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.51@1.57. 

The oats market is firm under light 
offerings, but trade is quiet. Receipts, 
85,532 bus; exports, 378,142; stock, 407,- 
798. Closing quotations, Oct. 31: No. 2 
white, 4812@49c bu; No. 3 white, 47@ 
47 Yc. 


NOTES 

William P. Jones, of the Philadelphia 

Export Co., has applied for membership 
in the Commercial Exchange. 

T. A. L. Brockelbank, a member of 

the firm of Cunard-Brockelbank. opera- 
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GONE BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


The heavy hand of the sheriff 
fell upon the occupant of an office 
in the Produce Exchange recently, 
when the furniture, fixtures and 
other business appurtenances of 8S. 
Rubinstein, flour broker, were 
summarily removed. 

The arrival of the sheriff is al- 
ways a serious matter, because not 
only is it extremely embarrassing 
to. the recipient of the call, but it 
marks another failure in the great 
game of business. 

This incident, however, has its 
amusing sides, although those fur- 
nishing them probably will not be 
inclined to laugh so heartily as 
those less vitally interested. 

A kindly next door neighbor had 
loaned a chair to help equip the 
office of the late unfortunate one, 
and another confiding soul recently 
had left for safe keeping a cylin- 
drical package containing some- 
thing much sought after and more 
or less difficult to obtain. 

Proper legal action may eventu- 
ally secure the return of the chair. 











tors of a fleet of steamships in the In- 
dian trade, was here on Oct. 29 in con- 
nection with the establishment of a new 
service to India, with two sailings each 
month. 

The Bakers’ Club of Philadelphia will 
give a testimonial dinner on Nov. 5 in 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in honor of 
one of their members, L. J. Schumaker, 
who was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association at the recent 
Buffalo convention. 


Special committees of the Commercial 
and Maritime exchanges, at a meeting 
held Oct. 28, unanimously agreed upon 
the following proposed rule: “If a steam- 
er is ordered to proceed from first to 
second loading berth, the cost of towing 
and running lines shall be equally divid- 
ed between the charterer and ship; if the 
steamer is ordered to additional berth 
or berths, said charges shall be borne by 
the charterer.” 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





BUFFALO 


The higher prices for spring patents 
made necessary by the firm premiums on 
cash wheat have killed all speculative 
demand for flour. Jobbers report small 
sales to the local trade, but large bakers 
and wholesalers bought so extensively 
at lower prices that they are not show- 
ing any desire to come into the market. 
There has been more interest shown in 
first clears, with a corresponding scar- 
city of supplies, and prices have ad- 
vanced 15@25c on that grade. 

The rye flour market is dull and in- 
active, with quotations unchanged. 

Buffalo quotations, Oct. 30: spring 
fancy patents $9.10@9.30 bbl, standard 
patent $8.80@9.05, clears $7.50@7.60, 
second clears $46 ton; rye, $5.20@5.25 
bbl for white, $5.15 for medium, and $4.85 
@4.90 for dark; Kansas patents, $8.50@ 
9; semolina, $4.50 per 100 Ibs, bulk, for 
No. 2. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bblis tivity 

Oct. 25-31 ...... 238,000 223,760 94 
Previous week .. 238,000 223,670 94 
Year ago ....... 223,500 213,004 89 
Two years ago... 166,500 117,679 70 


Premiums on cash wheat continue firm, 
and demand shows no increase. Millers 
claim that they are unable to do business 
at the present premiums on spring wheat. 

Receipts of oats have been light but, 
as nearly all offerings were low grades, 
trading in them was slow. 

Rail barley continues dull. Some sales 
of c.i.f. barley have been made at prices 
under track offerings. Heavy 48-lb 
malting is offered at 70c bu, c.i.f., and 
all-rail at 80@82c. 

Local offerings of rye are light and 
held above the market. No special ex- 
port inquiry developed last week. 

Stocks of grain in store at this port 
for the week ending Oct. 26 were as fol- 
lows: wheat, American 2,274,250 bus, Ca- 
nadian 4,329,200; corn, American, 181,- 








552; oats, American 3,515,872, Canadian 
81,150; barley, American 325,148, Cana- 
dian 814,092; rye, American 57,814, Ca- 
nadian 169,189; afloat in the harbor, 
wheat, American 927,548, Canadian 2,- 
010,000; oats, American, 686,000; barley, 
266,952. 
NOTES 


E. H. Tuttle, of Troy, N. Y., well 
known to the flour trade here, will enter 
the real estate business in Florida. 


Robert C. Miner, general manager of 
the Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., returned home, Nov. 1, from 
Europe. 

Henry C. Veatch, representative of 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
with offices here, is on an extended trip 
to New England markets. 


Clement C. Cochran, of the Washburn 
Cresby Co., and Mrs. Cochran, with a 
perty of friends, left last week for a 
three weeks’ trip to Bermuda. 


The Dean Valley Mills, Danville, Va., 
are increasing their storage capacity by 
adding 12 bins, each of 4,500 bus capac- 
ity, which will give them a total of 162,- 
000 bus. 


Contracts have been closed with barge 
canal operators to move about 1,000,000 
bus grain from Buffalo to Oswego to 
be held in the new elevator there until 
spring, when it will be exported. 


A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter En- 
gineering Co., spent the early part of 
last week in New York in consultation 
with Sir Richard Squires in relation to 
some proposed milling enterprises. 

There are 10 storage cargoes now held 
at this port. The last boats to join the 
winter fleet are the Utica, Maida, Mil- 
waukee and Underwood, with 686,619 bus 
rye, and the Uhrig and W. H. Warner, 
with 574,392 bus wheat. 


The J. G. McKillen Grain Co., Inc., of- 
fered the first car of new corn last week. 
It graded No. 4 yellow, 19.3 per cent 
moisture, 52.6 lbs weight, and brought 
close to the price of old corn, selling at 
92c bu, Philadelphia rate basis. 


M. A. McCarrny. 


BOSTON 


Very little interest is shown in flour 
by local buyers, sales last week being 
exceptionally light. Prices are generally 
higher, but there is little doubt that a 
material reduction from open quotations 
would be made if the opportunity of- 
fered. A number of bakers are now 
independent regarding supplies, especial- 
ly for early needs. Some of the large 
ones are reported to be fairly well cov- 
ered until next February or March, as 
a result of liberal purchases made when 
the extremely low range of prices pre- 
vailed. The smaller bakers, as a rule, 
have not provided for their wants as 
extensively as the larger ones, but most 
have filled their needs for a little while 
ahead. 

The position of the jobbing and whole- 
sale distributors is not so encouraging 
from the buyer’s point of view. They 
are not disposed to buy with any free- 
dom, unless they feel that they have an 
assured outlet for their purchases. For 
this reason, demand from this branch of 
the trade has been less active than when 
prices were considerably lower. 

It is hard to find any members of the 
local flour trade who have any real con- 
fidence in the present advance in prices. 
Buyers are awaiting more definite de- 
velopments in the situation before get- 
ting into the market again. Flour quo- 
tations, per 196 Ibs, in sacks, on Oct. 31: 
spring patents, special short $9.60@9.85, 
standard patents $8.50@9.50, first clears 
$7.75@8.20; hard winter patents, $8.50@ 
9.60; soft winter patents $8.25@9.25, 
straight $7.40@8.20, clear $7@7.60. 

Demand for rye flour is good, with the 
market firmly held and some shippers 
asking higher prices. Choice white pat- 
ent was quoted on Oct. 31 at $5.40 bbl, 
with standard patent at $5.10@5.40, all 
in 98-lb sacks. Dark was held at $4.45 
oom and rye meal at $4.50@4.55, in 
8 . 


NOTES 

Ralph M. Holmes, a baker, Medford, 

Mass., has filed a voluntary petition in 

bankruptcy, with liabilities of $1,449 and 
assets of $262. 

The old grist mill at Kendall’s Pond. 
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Litchfield, N. H., was burned on Oct. 17. 
It was over 100 years old, and was in 
active operation at the time of the fire. 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea (o, 
this week celebrated the sixty-sixth anni- 
versary of its foundation. This organi- 
zation has now approximately 40,000 «m- 
ployees and a record of business for the 
past fiscal year of sales amounting to 
$352,093,342. 

Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour at Fos- 
ton via the Panama Canal during Ov to- 
ber totaled 17,584 98-lb sacks, compa :ed 
with 19,450 in September, the bulk o: it 
being sold to arrive. There is very |i'tle 
inquiry for this grade at present, nd 
there is some pressure to sell the srall 
quantity on hand. 

Recent visitors on the Boston gyain 
and flour trade room included J. W. 
Strickland, manager of the grain « vi- 
sion, Post Products Co., Battle Cr. ck, 
Mich., who was introduced by Otis S. 
Lapham, New England representative; 
James Mander, J. M. Rose and Edw ird 
Hymers, Chicago; V. F. Ferneau, I! 1n- 
chester, Ohio; J. Oppenheim, a grain im- 
porter, of Hamburg, Germany. 

The New England conference of f: “m- 
ers and commission merchants, to be eld 
at Worcester, Mass., Nov. 12-13, vill 
bring together a large number of in er- 
ested people. Horace A. Moses, p: ‘si- 
dent of the Eastern States League, ‘vill 
be chairman of the conference ses on 
devoted to agriculture. Alton E. Bri gs, 
executive secretary of the Boston F uit 
& Produce Exchange, will address he 
conference on the commission mn’s 
functions in relation to New Eng! nd 


agriculture. 
Louis W. DePas 





PANAMA RAIL ROAD 
INVITES FLOUR TENDI &S 


New York, N. Y.—The purchasing |e- 
partment of the Panama Rail Road ‘°o. 
invites tenders for the supply of 1 100 
sacks hard wheat flour for shipmen’ in 
time to connect with a New York or * ew 
Orleans sailing which is due to arrive on 
the Isthmus during the week ending ! cc. 
5, 1925. 

Bids are requested covering deli :ry 
free of all charges at Cristobal, and ' id- 
ders should indicate whether shipr ont 
will be made from New York or cw 
Orleans. Payment will be made 10 « \ys 
after the delivery of the flour. 

A 95 per cent hard wheat flour, pac «ed 
in new barrels or sacks of 196 Ibs, is re- 
quired. The name of the brand for w! ‘ch 
offers are submitted must be given at (‘ie 
time of tendering, and the ‘succes: ul 
bidder will be required to have the brid 
clearly stamped on each package ship)». 

Bids will be received until Nov. 6, «t 
the office of the commissary purchas' \¢ 
agent, Panama Rail Road Co., 24 Si ‘e 
Street, New York City. 





LARGE WAREHOUSE FOR BUFFAL< 

Burrato, N. Y.—Thomas H. Han: '- 
han, president of the Buffalo Frei, \t 
Terminal & Warehouse Co., annound 
on Oct. 24 that his company, which | 's 
purchased a large tract of land on © 
Buffalo River, will construct a wareho: -¢ 
thereon to cost approximately $1,000,0 
This will be one of the largest waterfr: 
terminals on the Great Lakes and | ¢ 
largest in Buffalo. The building will 
two stories in height with a width of © 
ft and a length of 1,000, constructed « \- 
tirely of concrete and brick. Throv ‘ 
the center will run three railroad trac’ :. 
It will be possible to unload freig't 
from boats to cars on one side of ‘ © 
platform, and from cars to trucks on | ‘ 
street side. The warehouse will have + 
water frontage of 1,905 ft and a str« | 
frontage of 2,178. 





WILL AID IN EXPORT PROBLEMS 
W. G. Jamison, foodstuff specialist 
the Department of Commerce, left © - 
cently for Chicago, Des Moines a! ' 
other midwestern cities for the purpo-’ 
of conferring with producers and shi) - 
pers relative to their export problem. 
Interested persons wishing to get ° 
touch with Mr. Jamison can do so at t!« 

office of the Bureau of Forei:' 
and estic Commerce, room 830, °’ 
West Monroe Street, or at the office «/ 
the foreign trade secretary of the D:s 
Moines Chamber of Commerce. 
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TOLEDO 


Business with the mills continues only 
fair, with occasional sales confined to 
established trade. There is a tendency 
toward still further reduction in the rate 
of operation. It is only the exceptional 
mills which are running full time, and 
these are probably nearing the end of 
their bookings. 

Mills’ Light Production—It may be 
loubted whether many mills are show- 
ing a satisfactory profit, as production 
has been lighter than usual in the first 
half of the crop year, and it seems im- 
possible to increase it on a profitable 
basis of flour sales. 

This is a period of suspended activity 
with many buyers who are waiting for 
more settled conditions. Speculation by 
outsiders in the wheat market, resulting 
in wide fluctuations, is held responsible 
for the unsettlement which has taken 
place. 

Many flour purchases made earlier in 
the year were at higher prices, and when 
there was more confidence in the market 
level than at present. This has taken 
the keen edge off of demand, and buyers 
are now in a better position to wait 
than they were then. 

Farmers Still Hold Wheat.—Premiums 
still hold on soft wheat, not because they 
are justified by the flour demand or the 
exhaustion of supplies, but because the 
farmers are holding their wheat. If one 
wants wheat he must outbid other mill- 
ers, and he may not get much at that. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.62@ 
1.63 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Oct. 30. : 


Soft winter wheat standard patent’ 


flour was quoted, Oct. 30, at $7.85@8.05 
bbl and local springs at $8@8.05, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 
Oct. 26-81 ...ccceceeceees 36,500 76 

Previous week ......++++. 36,400 75% 
Year Q@HO cccccccccscccess 45,300 94 
Two years ago ......++++- 41,800 87 
Three years ago ....+.+++- 38,100 79 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oot. S6-B1 ...0000% 84,060 47,317 56 
Previous week .... 46,160 24,838 54 
Year GBO Hececccce 123,060 66,869 54 
Two years ago.... 63,810 37,556 59 
Three years ago ... 73,650 42,084 57 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Oct. 25-31, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

53,000 395,000 

14,000 308,000 

71,000 55,000 


Wheat, bus.. 265,000 488,000 
Corn, bus.... 24,000 96,000 
Oats, bus.... 70.000 115,000 


NOTES 


H. A. Sawyer, of the Sawyer Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, was in Toledo, 
Oct. 31, on his way to the East. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour 
jobbers, Baltimore, was in Toledo last 
week visiting the Mennel Milling Co., 
which his company represents in Mary- 
land. 

A. C. Smith, formerly in the flour bro- 
kerage business at Columbus, Ohio, has 
re-engaged therein after an absence on 
account of illness, and has opened an of- 
fice at 1 Dial Building, Springfield, Ohio. 

Harold Anderson, vice president and 

al manager of the National Millin 

.. Toledo, was in the East last w 


visiting New York and also attending the 
Y. M. C. A. convention at Washington, 
D. C. 


EVANSVILLE 

The milling business remained quiet 
last week, the puzzling wheat market 
preventing activity that should be pres- 
ent at this season of the year New sales 
were light, with practically no export 
business booked. Shipments on old or- 
ders, however, kept the mills going at 
full capacity. Quotations, Oct. 30, f.0.b., 
Evansville, 98-lb cottons, carload lots: 
best patent $9@9.25 bbl, first patent 
$8.85, straights $7.75@8.45; Kansas, $9@ 
9.25; spring, $9@9.25; clears in jutes, 
first $6.25@7.50, second $5.80@7. 

NOTES 

The heaviest snowfall in half a cen- 
tury visited the tristate territory the lat- 
ter part of last week, and continued the 
delay in sowing wheat. Much land is 
still bare of seed. Had the wheat been 
in, the snow would have done it much 
good. 

Following lectures upon dietetics that 
covered a period of two weeks, Igleheart 
Bros. have now instituted a cooking 
school, with teachers well known in the 
lecture field of home economics. These 
meetings have been more largely attend- 
ed than those under the dietitians, the 
laboratory of. the mill being crowded at 


each meeting. 
.W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

Flour business last week was much im- 
proved, although the bulk of the business 
was for prompt shipment. The larger 
bakers have supplies of flour which will 
take them well into 1926. These consum- 
ers were fortunate in making purchases 
on the recent breaks, with the result that 
they are now in a very good position. 
The smaller bakers, however, are still 
buying on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

A great contrast is shown in the range 
of prices on spring and hard winter 
wheat flours. With Kansas flours in 
many cases higher than springs, mill rep- 
resentatives from the Northwest have 
been able to secure orders that otherwise 
would have gone to the Southwest. 

Carload sales last week were devot- 
ed to standard spring patent, stand- 
ard hard winter patent and soft winter 
short patent. Rye flour was in light de- 
mand, with prices practically unchanged. 
Mill representatives and brokers report 
that shipping directions are very satis- 
factory. 

Semolina was quoted at 4%c lb, Pitts- 
burgh, with the market fairly active. 
Macaroni makers are anticipating a brisk 
season, now that colder weather has 
set in. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 31: spring wheat 
short patent $8.25@8.75, standard pat- 
ent $7.75@8.50; hard winter short patent 
$8.25@8.75, standard patent $7.75@8.25, 
clears $7@7.50,—cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $6.75@7.25, bulk; pure white 
rye $4.75@5, pure medium rye $4.50@ 
4.75, pure dark rye $4@4.25, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

NOTES 

The Martin Bakery, Rochester, Pa., 
was damaged $1,200 by fire on Oct. 27. 

Mrs. Ella Smith, of the Smith Noodle 
Co., Ellwood City, recently had her right 
hand caught in a kneading machine in the 
plant and so badly lacerated that it had 
to be amputated. 

Two new plants will be added to the 
Federal System of Bakeries chain in the 
Pittsburgh district in November, one in 
Connellsville and the other on Stanwix 
Street, Pittsburgh. 

The Milling Products Co., Madison, 
Ohio, with $50,000 capital, has been in- 





corporated by H. H. Gorman, K. J. Fa- 
tica, Florence M. Healy, E. H. Bevier 
and H. W. Fisher. 

C. C. Larus. 


NASHVILLE 

Sales of flour in the Southeast last 
week continued light. A few orders as 
large as 1,000 bbls were booked, but the 
bulk of business was confined to scatter- 
ing sales of 300 bbls and less. Fairly ac- 
tive specifications on old contracts have 
permitted mills to operate not far below 
normal for this period. Stocks of flour 
in the South are not thought to be large, 
and few have supplies to carry them be- 
yond Jan. 1. It is thought that, when 
conditions become favorable for pur- 
chasing, sales will be renewed on a fair- 
ly liberal scale. 

The soft winter wheat market had an 
upward tendency last week. Mills were 
reported slow in making purchases, on 
account of their new flour sales being 
light, but there was a fair demand for 
the grain. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, was 
quoted on Oct. 31 at $1.85@1.90 bu. 

Flour prices have moved in a narrow 
range, as mills have been slow to follow 
the fluctuations of wheat. Quotations, 
Oct. 31: soft winter wheat short patent, 
98-lb cottons, $9.25@9.75 bbl; standard 
patent, $8.50@8.75; straight patent, $8@ 
8.25; first clears, $7.50@7.75. 

Demand is quiet for Minnesota and 
western flours. Prices, Oct. 31: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $9@9.50; hard winter 
short patent, $8.50@9; standard grades, 
30@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 26-31 ...... 166,620 107,578 64.5 

Previous week .. 166,620 115,170 69.1 
SO GOS iavnsses 173,520 138,819 80 

Two years ago... 196,080 123,833 63.1 


Three years ago.. 195,030 130,925 67.1 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Oct. 31 Oct. 24 





Flour, ODIs ...ccccoscves 51,300 61,300 

Wheat, bus .... - 639,000 639,000 

Corn, bus ...... ° 23,000 35,000 

Oats, DUS .....ccccccces 388,500 409,500 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 178 cars. 

Miss Ruby Green, treasurer of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, has re- 
turned from a vacation spent in Missis- 
sippi and Springfield, Tenn. 

T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, Dr. 
W. H. Strowd, secretary of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, J. B. McLe- 
more, of the Carter milling interests, 
Johnson City, Tenn., and Dr. J. W. Sam- 
ple, state chemist for Tennessee, were 
among southern men attending the feed 
control officials’ convention at Washing- 
ton last week. 

Joun Lerrrr. 


ATLANTA 

There has not been much change in 
flour prices, although demand is some- 
what better. Merchants are increasing 
their stocks to some extent, but orders 
are mostly limited to prompt shipment. 
Bakers are fairly well supplied for 30 to 
60 days, and are buying conservatively 
for future delivery. Collections are re- 
ported very good. Quotations, Oct. 31: 
standard soft patents $8.75@9, bakers 
patents $8.25@8.50. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


NORFOLK 

The stronger market last week, indicat- 
ing almost certain advances, tempted 
some of the larger buyers to come in for 
requirements covering the next 60 to 90 
days. Sales have been reported by a 
number of brokers. Mills complain that 
orders are not being received on bookings 
as rapidly as expected, but a better feel- 
ing in the trade in this section would in- 
dicate that it soon will begin ordering out 
more liberally. 

Quotations, Oct. 31: Kansas patents, 
$8.90@9.10 bbl; northwestern spring 
wheat patents $8.75@8.95, fancy adver- 
tised brands 50c more, bakers grades 
$8.60@8.70; winter wheat top patents 
from central states $8.45@8.55, standard 
patents $8.20@8.30; Virginia and North 
Carolina straights, $7.90@8.10. 

Joserpn A. Lesuie, Jr. 
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N A RECENT issue of a house organ 

published by E. F. Houghton & Co., 

manufacturers of belting, Charles E. 
Carpenter, the company’s president, 
warned against the dangers of eating 
white bread. Responding to an inquiry 
by The Northwestern Miller as to the 
basis for his statement and warning, Mr. 
Carpenter pleads in part as follows: 

“T don’t think you pay the miller a very 
high compliment when you intimate that, 
because a man may give expression to 
his views as to their products, they would 
be so narrow minded and bigoted as to 
decline to buy the Houghton products. 

“However, if it is any satisfaction to 
you, I have not the slightest objection to 
saying that my remarks regarding bread 
and butter were evidently incorrect. 
They were based on the fact that, when I 
became overweight some twelve years 
ago, the doctor insisted that I should eat 
no white bread and, as a result of that 
diet, I lost some 25 pounds and got more 
pep than I had had in my system for 
years, and, because I love bread and but- 
ter perhaps more than any other food, I 
have broken loose from the diet on sev- 
eral occasions and each time I have gotten 
into trouble and lost my pep. 

“I took it for granted, therefore, that 
bread and butter was not good for me; 
I had also been told it off and on in my 
youth, 

“However, every miller, every miller’s 
wife, every miller’s poor relatives, every 
baker, every manufacturer of milling ma- 
chinery, every manufacturer of baking 
machinery, every restaurant keeper, 
every person who ever hopes to sell a 
piece of bread, has sent me some litera- 
ture on the subject, so for God’s sake 
don’t send me any more. 

“If I am ignorant, pity me; don’t 
scold me. You can’t make converts by 
scolding them. That’s the reason an an- 
archist is so difficult to convert. 

“Cartes E. CARPENTER.” 


Sir: Six months ago the sensational 
press of Great Britain resounded with 
a wild attack on white bread. The 
“slogan,” as it called it, of this holy war 
was: “The whiter your bread, the sooner 
you’re dead.” The leading count in the 
indictment was that white bread is a 
great cause of cancer. This was of course 
only a re-echo of what a number of 
pseudoscientists in America and Great 
Britain had been alleging for some time. 

The health statistics of the city of 
Glasgow for the year 1924, published 
last week, throw a flood of light on this 
subject, and be it remembered that those 
Statistics are accepted as authoritative 
in all questions of health in this country. 
They contain the following paragraph: 

“The death rate from cancer was 1,748 
per 1,000,000 in Blythswood ward, 1,659 
in Park, 1,571 in Langside, 1,594 in Camp- 
hill, compared with 598 in Maryhill, 625 
in Springburn and 743 in Govan. The 
most obvious contrast here is that the 
former group of wards may be regarded 
as mainly residential, and the other as 
artisan.” 

Those statistics, drawn from a com- 
munity of more than 1,000,000 people, are 
broad based, and on that account alone 
quite reliable. 

The records of the Scottish Co-opera- 
tive Societies, the members of which by 
a vast majority are artisans, show that, 
of all the bread they sell, 97 per cent is 
white and 3 per cent brown, while it is 
well known, although no statistics are 
available, that the main demand for 
brown bread comes from the leisured 
classes, among whom, as the Glasgow 
statistics show, cancer is more than twice 
as prevalent as among wage-earners. 

While the cause of cancer remains 
obscure, the Glasgow figures seem to 
show that in its occurrence it closely 
follows the line of luxury. Increase of 
luxury means increase of cancer, and 
that is probably why the rise in the stand- 
ard of comfort in all civilized communi- 
ties appears to synchronize with the in- 
crease in cancer. Anprrw Law. 







































































































































































CANADIAN ELECTIONS 

The result of the federal election in 
Canada on Oct. 29 was disappointing to 
every one. No party was returned with 
a clear majority, although recounts 
where the votes were close may mend 
matters. The government was defeated, 
and the Conservatives came out with 
much the largest number of seats in Par- 
liament. The Progressives (farmers) 
ran third, and returned a sufficient num- 
ber of members to make it difficult for 
the dominant party to form a govern- 
ment. The result of all this is that seme 
accommodation between the factions 
must now be made. 

It is unfortunate for Canada that this 
election did not give one party a sub- 
stantial majority. Strong leadership and 
firm government is needed if the country 
is to reap the full advantage of its pres- 
ent opportunities in the realm of na- 
tional progress. Trade and industry are 
ready for a new forward movement, and 
the time is ripe for great additions to 
population and production in all the 
provinces. A way out of the difficulty 
will be found, but valuable time will be 
wasted in finding it. 


TORONTO 

Spring wheat flour is in fair demand 
locally. Dealers and bakers are taking 
their requirements in full, and mills are 
busy. Prices are unsteady. Mills have 
not been adhering strictly to the list in 
all cases. This applies mostly to car lot 
trade. Mixed car prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Oct. 31, with comparisons: 


Oct. 31 Oct. 24 

Top patents ...cccccccces $8.00 $8.00 
PRAORES: cccccceesceeseceves 7.75 7.75 
BOCONES 2... cece vcccceccece 7.50 7.50 
PEMORE cccccccerwevtcoses 7.30 7.30 
PIR GIO cc ccccnccccvers 6.40 6.40 
EW BPEGS .ccccsccesecence 6.15 6.15 
Feed flour ....ccccccesees 4.756 4.75 
All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 


Toronto or Montreal basis, 
plus cartage if performed. 
quantity purchases, 


bags, f.o.b., cars, 
less 10c for cash, 
Bakers’ discount for 
20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Winter wheat flour 
is comparatively firmer. Offerings are 
light, as mills are short of wheat. An 
average quotation for 90 per cent patent 
from No. 2 red or white soft winter 
wheat was $5.85 bbl last week for car 
lots, in secondhand jute bags, basis 
Montreal freights, or $5.75, Toronto. 

Export Trade——Demand for springs 
for export is slack. Mills report plenty 
of business on their books, but not much 
more coming in. This occasions no wor- 
ry, as the market will revive. By Oct. 31 
November prices at seaboard for export 
had made a net advance of 20c bbl for 
the week and December l5c. Quotations, 
Oct. 31: export spring patent per 280 
Ibs, in jute 140’s, 40s 3d, c.i.f., United 
Kingdom, November shipment, and 41s 
3d December-January, seven-day terms. 

Ontario winters are out of line for ex- 
port. Mills and brokers on Oct. 31 were 
asking 39@40s per 280 lbs, in jute 140’s, 
c.i.f., Glasgow or London, for November 
shipment, an advance of Is 6d. The bulk 
price, basis seaboard, in buyers’ bags, 
was $5.65 bbl, an advance of 15c. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Cool weather is tending to improve de- 
mand, and trade in these grains is good. 
Ontario oats have advanced 2c since a 
week ago. Other grains and screenings 
are steady. Quotations, Oct. 31: Ontario 
oats 40@44c bu, in car lots, f.o.b., coun- 
try points; barley, 68@72c; rye, 80@ 
85c; recleaned screenings $17 ton, c.i.f., 
Bay ports; American corn, No. 2 yellow, 
97c bu, Toronto freights; No. 2 Canadian 
western oats 5442c, c.i.f., Bay ports. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is scarce and 
growing dearer. Farmers are too busy 























HE cup shown in the accompanying 

illustration was presented to the Ca- 

nadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion in 1924 by McDonald & Robb, mill- 
ers, Valleyfield, Que., as a trophy to be 
played for annually by members of the 
milling fraternity of Canada. One round 
of medal play settles its ownership each 
year. In 1924 it was won by G. A. Mor- 
ris, secretary of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, and in 1925 by F. 
K. Morrow, managing director of the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Besides holding the cup for a year, each 
winner will receive as a personal memento 
of his success in these annual games a 
suitable prize which will be his own. 








to deliver, and are not satisfied with 
present prices. There is a good demand 
for all offerings. Mills on Oct. 31 were 
paying about $1.25@1.28 bu, f.o.b., for 
car lots of good milling quality. The 
street price ranges (according to loca- 
tion) $1.05@1.15. 

Western spring wheat is moving freely 
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the United States took $149,698, and 
Canada $53,743. 
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to Ontario milling points at prices that WINNIPEG 
follow the fluctuations of the Winnipeg The domestic demand for flour in w:«st- 
market. Many mills have already bought ern Canada is excellent. Reports re- 
their stocks for winter storage. Prices ceived from some of the larger conc: rns 
have advanced 4c. Quotations, Oct. 31: jndicate that export business also is im- 
No. 1 northern $1.38% bu, track, Bay proving, and that sales of satisfac’ ory 
ports; other grades at Winnipeg spreads. yolume have been made during the «ast 
few days. Prices are unchanged. 
es Se For delivery between Fort William ind 
Demand for ocean space for flour is the Alberta boundary, top patent spr ngs 
not as brisk as a few weeks ago, but is were quoted, Oct. 31, at $8.05 bbl, | ute, 
still fairly good. Rates have not changed. seconds at $7.45, and first clears at $).85 
Quotations, Oct. 81: London, Liverpool, Fort William basis, sight draft. Co‘ on, 
Manchester 21c; Glasgow, Belfast, Dub- 5c over this basis. Alberta points |)@ 
lin, Hull, Leith, Newcastle, Avonmouth 30c over, and British Columbia and ?a- 
2:¢c; Aberdeen, 30c; Dundee, 29c; Copen- cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bai-cers 
hagen, 27¢; Helsingfors, 32c; Stockholm, purchasing their requirements in jute zet 
“vc; Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam special prices. 
“2c. Rates quoted are for shipment up Prices for No. 1 northern wheat. in 
to the close of navigation at Montreal, store, Fort William: 
which takes place at about the end of c -—Futures — 
— ash Oct. D-c, 
November. ee OR evinces $1.32 $1.31% $1..5% 
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NOTES Oct. — See 137 , 36% % 
2 1 
Siegmund Steeg, flour importer, Ham- Sen. 3 uh he galt rin rein i m4 
burg, Germany, is in Toronto on a busi- &t- 31..---.--- 1.31% 1.32 1.25% 
ness trip. He landed at New York some Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg ‘or 
days ago. the seven days ending Oct. 29 avera ed 
A recent estimate by the Canadian 14236 cars per day, compared with 1.'27 
bureau of statistics shows the acreage of for the preceding seven days, and 1,38 
wheat in 1925 to have been 21,957,530, for the corresponding period in 1924. 
compared with 22,055,710 in 1924. Weather coniteess over the prairie 
wt dager i provinces, which, although improved, -till 
The Toronto members of the executive are far from favorable for the genera! re- 
committee of the Canadian National sumption and completion of threshing, 
Millers Association were in Montreal on accounted for the added strength in the 
Oct. 30, attending a general business wheat market early last week. He.vy 
meeting. buying by millers, shippers and exp. rt- 
A bakeshop belonging to George Coles, ers caused prices to advance, and trid- 
Ltd., Toronto, was recently damaged ing in the December future was exc :p- 
$2,500 by fire. The premises suffered tionally large. Later there was a reic- 
$1,000 of the loss, and the building, which _ tion, and a general decline, chiefly du: to 
is owned by another concern, $1,500. better reports from prairie points, \as 
The miller members of the government registered. In the cash market an «x- 
of Canada who ran for parliamentary éllent demand for the contract gro les 
seats in the last elections fared variously. WS evidence, but in most cases ‘ot 
The Hon. James A. Robb, minister of /@™8¢ enough to absorb the heavy offer- 
finance, was elected, but the Hon. T, A. 88. Canadian and United States mill- 
Lowe, minister of trade and commerce, 28 interests were heavy buyers. The | :t- 
was defeated. ter part of the week the market was \ ll. 
October was at a premium over Novi:n- 
It is pointed out by a dominion gov- ber, and buyers held off until the exp! ra- 
ernment publication that the flour trade _ tion of the former future. 
of British Honduras ranks highest in The coarse grain market continue: to 
value of all her imports, and is largely be a car lot proposition. There wa- a 
supplied by American flour milling com- fairly good demand for cash No. 2 Ci:ia- 
panies. In 1924 she imported flour to dian western oats, but other grades w:re 
the value of $203,441, of which mills in neglected. Stocks of barley are hevy, 
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Group of Canadian Millers Who Attended the Recent Association Meeting at Toronto 
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Cash rye has been entirely without fea- 

ture, and prices fairly steady. Quota- 

tions, Oct. 81: No. 2 Canadian western 

oats, 51c bu; barley, 624c; rye, 74%4¢. 
NOTES 

E. H. Franke, manager of the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is visit- 
ing Fort William, Ont. 

Norman P. Lambert, of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was in 
Calgary, Alta., last week. 

The Farmers’ Milling Co., Buchanan, 
Sask., the plant of which has been closed 
for some time, is now in active operation. 

George Dafoe has recently moved his 
60-bbl flour mill from Coronation, Alta., 
to Birtle, Man., and is now operating at 
that point. ~ 

John W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has returned from 
Toronto, where he attended the annual 
meeting of this company. 

Some improvement in weather condi- 
tions has taken place in western Canada, 
and at a good many points threshing has 
been resumed. In Manitoba, approxi- 
mately 20 per cent remains to be done, 
and 30 per cent in Saskatchewan. Al- 
berta crops matured sumewhat unevenly, 
and for this reason it is difficult to esti- 
mate the amount of threshing yet to be 
completed in that province. 

H. T. Gussow, dominion botanist, Ot- 
iawa, was in Winnipeg last week. Mr. 
Gussow, who is conducting extensive ex- 
periments in rust resistant wheat, stated 
that western Canada had suffered this 
year to a smaller degree than usual from 
rust. G. Rocx. 


MONTREAL 

The Montreal flour market was fairly 
active last week, both as regards local 
and export trade. The volume of sales 
for November account was good, and the 
general tone of the market firm. Closing 
prices for spring wheat flour on Oct. 31: 
first patents $8 bbl, seconds $7.50, bakers 
$7.30, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
cash, 

Winter wheat flour was quiet, neither 
demand nor supply being strong. Prices 
did not fluctuate, and closed on Oct. 31 
at $6.50 bbl for car lots and $6.60 for 
broken lots. 

NOTES 

J. A. Macdonald, of Macdonald & 
Robb, Valleyfield, has returned from his 
trip in the West. 

C. Ritz, eastern manager of the Robin 
Hood Mills; Ltd., has returned from his 
summer residence. 

C. R. Hosmer, president of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd.; is reported pro- 
gressing favorably toward _ restored 
health. 

Gustav Szenkowitz, of Kuhne & Nagel, 
Hamburg, Germany, who is visiting Ca- 
nadian millers on behalf of his firm, was 
in Montreal last week. 

C. F. G. Raikes, London representa- 
tive of The Northwestern Miller, and A. 
H. Bailey, the Toronto representative, 
were here last week, and were introduced 
on ’change by Thomas Williamson, presi- 
dent of the St. Lawrence Flour, Mills 
Co., Ltd., and president of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association. 

A. E. Perks. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA BUYS 
FROM CANADA AND ENGLAND 


Hamsvurc, Germany, Oct. 10—Al- 
though prices for grain in foreign mar- 
kets fluctuate heavily, the flour market 
here has no distinct trend. German in- 
terior markets have, however, been 
strongly influenced by these circum- 
stances. Business in spot parcels of for- 
eign flour is at a minimum, but forward 
shipments have found some interest with 
German buyers at slightly reduced prices. 
Czechoslovakia is a buyer of Canadian 
and English brands, especially for 
prompt shipment, although forward ship- 
ments have not been neglected. ; 

Millers’ quotations are as follows, per 
100 kilos, c.i.f.. Hamburg: Manitoba pat- 
ent flour, October-November shipment 
at $7.80@7.90, November-December 
$7.90@8; Canadian export patents, Oc- 
tober, $7.60@7.90; English patents, 
prompt shipment, 30@33s; English pat- 
ents milled from Manitoba wheat, prompt 
shipment, 31s 6d@32s 6d. 
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Canadian Flour and Grain Statistics 


Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Oct. 1, 1924, to Sept. 30, 1925, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 








To— Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Totals 
TGFEAMGER cccccccccccces 2 2 2 2 1 2 1 1 1 4 21 
British Guiana ......... 15 12 8 8 15 19 4 7 12 12 9 18 138 
British South Africa.... 5 ee 10 es 5 11 1 2 5 2 6 4 51 
British West Indies..... 61 55 52 37 49 63 22 50 48 43 44 72 596 
GU. waccesuccedoesecee 16 15 7 7 6 10 + 3 6 8 6 11 99 
TOOMERTTE cccccccccccces 16 35 27 15 17 3 8 3 18 20 14 11 187 
Pamaee ccsccccccccccess 5 10 10 4 9 - 8 6 6 21 11 8 98 
GOFMARY cccccccccccces 415 201 1381 89 114 75 94 65 148 193 169 64 1,758 
GPOOSO cccccccccccccccce 10 21 16 18 20 7 2 ° 10 6 23 24 157 
Hongkong .........+++. 7 4 14 14 6 9 5 15 12 28 7 7 128 
SOBER cccccvesccseooere 1 ee 5 ee ee ee ee 5 ee ° 7 2 20 
Netherlands ........... 36 24 5 8 1 6 2 8 20 4 25 5 178 
Newfoundland ......... 58 62 41 2 2 12 2 28 24 16 22 25 294 
MAS ccccccccccccccccs 7 11 17 7 20 9 2 os 6 16 10 14 118 
GREBG cvecccccecsocevece 6 19 il 17 5 1 ee 48 8 15 108 142 380 
French West Indies..... ee oe 3 4 2 1 oe 1 ee 3 2 2 18 
Mathomia ..ccccccccccsee 1 1 7 5 3 2 ee 1 4 1 25 
PRUBMR cc cccccccccccsess eo ° 48 347 225 832 366 2 2 1,822 
BEARER cc ccccccccesccecee 3 1 se 1 1 1 1 1 10 
Potane .cccccccccecsccs 33 23 31 4 23 40 29 45 79 75 11 ee 393 
NOPWAY .ccccccccccccces 69 es 11 ° os 37 11 16 35 32 211 
COIN. 06:0 0.0'0 0 65:0009%'60 4 3 il 3 7 3 2 1 4 5 5 2 50 
ee ee 1 “ es ee a re Es sn po we es 
United Kingdom ....... 333 339 301 248 270 242 97 154 155 246 139 186 2,710 
United States .......... 1 3 oe es 1 1 1 as ee ae 1 ee 8 
VOMOSROIR ccccccccceses 12 11 9 11 6 7 6 7 11 11 3 101 
TEOME wocccccccccccessse 3 5 13 6 2 2 oe 1 1 2 2 3 40 
Ttaly ccccccccccscccveces 7 8 16 9 14 12 2 3 ee 1 72 
PARAMS occcccccccccccs 1 ee ee 1 ee 1 se oe 2 1 1 7 
San Domingo ....... 2 2 2 1 2 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 17 
Philippine Islands ...... 2 ee ee ee oe ee 4 ee oe 1 2 5 
MUGEE cc cccccesesccccee 1 3 2 4 2 7 4 3 1 4 3 6 40 
British West Africa..... 1 1 ee ee ee os 1 oe 2 ee ee ee 4 
Bt. PIGSTS, GE. ccccocsecs “*s “7 és ‘* 1 as 1 2 <a 4 
Portuguese Africa ..... 1 ee 2 oe 1 1 1 1 1 2 10 
British Honduras ...... 1 es 2 ee 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 11 
QUOTES ccccccccccceceese 13 31 13 3 4 9 6 12 14 20 7 6 138 

Totals. .ccccccccces 1,145 905 828 875 8341,385 710 482 6596 815 685 661 9,920 





Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially report- 


ed, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 
January ... 875 1,053 1,025 632 704 
February .. 834 1,092 779 665 623 


March ..... 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 821 
April ...... 710 890 832 512 535 
May ......- 482 1,057 645 617 518 
June ...... 596 904 905 765 535 
July ...eee 815 613 776 486 465 


August .... 685 626 657 591 454 
September... 661 967 456 697 361 











October 1,145 1,155 855 659 
November . eee 905 1,357 1,214 856 
December .. coe 828 1,390 1,463 748 

Totals..*7,043 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 


1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
388 996 868 545 719 393 426 
236 450 992 440 918 417 290 
236 607 1,049 781 624 620 433 
148 609 1,140 538 367 172 205 
102 975 763 648 642 472 310 
666 978 1,171 357 780 404 330 
433 1,195 778 936 622 236 314 
288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 
310 463 387 884 448 330 432 
570 591 536 635 966 664 583 
744 785 555 987 683 872 464 
608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 517 




















4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 


Totals by crop years, Aug. 1-July 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


10,168 12,022 7,742 6,721 


*Nine months. 


11,003 


6,456 


9,111 11,240 7,564 7,426 5,076 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 
to Sept. 30, 1925 and 1924, via United States 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 








1925 1924 
United States ........ 1,538,700 220,084 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 17,719,020 5,459,561 
Via Canadian ports. 5,678,979 7,671,030 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports..... 14,136 101,800 
Via Canadian ports. 6,261,321 4,999,465 
Totale .cccccccccecs 31,212,156 18,451,940 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
1925 1924 
United States ......... 781 9,762 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ...... 52,907 85,784 
Via Canadian ports.. 256,140 390,464 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports ...... 350,316 663,552 
Via Canadian ports.. 685,796 443,791 
Totals ...ccccccccces 1,345,940 1,593,353 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in September, 
1925 and 1924, in barrels: 


1925 1924 

United States .........46- 5 7,401 
United Kingdom ......... 179,324 248,909 
Other countries .......... 481,913 710,830 
Totals ...ccccccceee cocee 661,948 967,140 


Wheat exports in September, 1925 and 
1924, in bushels: 





To— 1925 1924 
United States .......... 1,081,890 220,036 
United Kingdom ....... 12,425,245 7,129,531 
Other countries ........ 2,368,998 2,918,460 

WORMS cccccccccccccce 15,876,133 10,268,027 


Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1 
to Sept. 30, 1925 and 1924, in barrels: 





To— 1925 1924 
United States .........+. 781 9,762 
United Kingdom ....... 309,047 476,248 
Other countries ........ 1,036,112 1,107,343 

Totals ...cccccccccves 1,345,940 1,593,353 


Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1 
to Sept. 30, 1925 and 1924, in bushels: 





To— 1925 1924 
United States .......... 1,538,700 220,084 
United Kingdom ....... 23,397,999 13,130,591 
Other countries ........ 6,275,457 6,101,265 

Totals ...cecececceees 31,212,156 18,451,940 


Canada—Exports Via United States 


Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries 
of destination and by seaboard ports, during 
August, 1925, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce: Flour, 

To— Wheat, bus bbls 
pf PPETTT EE PTE TT eres 16,000 oe 
Azores and Madeira Islds. €.468 8 sccve 
SL 654040564008 Ceewe's 547,903 300 
SPOTS cc cer eesevstensos 19,500 1,748 
PORERME cccccvivceecenvens 4,500 6,393 
WORMED sc ccocwocaseecenena SL,FEe 3 scees 
eres vere 269,557 66,052 
GURUREERE cccccccenesoncens § saeges 774 
COED: 50 n0 reseesaneveesas 73,518 7,774 
BOAEF oc ccccsccvecveseceese 328,478 295 
BAUER ccveccvcevestscrses § seeees 2,893 
Malta, Gozo and Cyprus Is. 35,171 2,080 
PUGEMOTIARNGS 2c cccciccccces 865,753 27,366 
PEIGRG, DAME vckccccvece § eeenes 24,030 
MNES. CIOUPERE) cccrecicce veesene 2,952 
rrr ry eer 4,198 140 
DWORON coccsccdesevecesee 170,707 1,772 
United Kingdom .......... 8,118,002 16,549 
CAMBER cccccccccccccccses 4,666 ceoseo 
COMER TICS sccccccvccesees § sesves 942 
CURSOTERIR ccccvceccesuses se0000 320 
TRE cecccccesccecercve § soever 1,940 
SREREEOD cavcvcsvecdecverss e6e000 2,867 
Trinidad, TeBaGe sccccsces seecses 4,638 
CR Sc0dse ereverecebecees. suerte 9,145 
Dominican Republic ...... ..eece 4,058 
Dutem West BMG ceccccs csocses 232 
PEGE, S000 eeecdeavercetsee  b00n00 9,023 
DEED. sceccdhsscceaaeese seenar 35 
PEE ccc ccccceesicess 680 3,262 
SSPE rrrri re ry eee 3,696 
GOED  ccccccccccocccceocce.. cosene 345 
ColemeDin ccscccccccccccve 19,939 1,140 
Wremeh GeleGS .ccccccecss ceccse 53 
VOMOBRCIR cccccccccccesccs coves 13,659 
Other Dutch East Indies... ...... 50 
Palestine, GRU wccccscces * seecsee 1,336 
British West Africa ...0.. seccce 240 
British South Africa ...... 69,359 605 
BEE 6b: 4oebceesebbbeCeee® | p4ete8 8,131 
Other French Africa ..... +.....+. 748 
MEGPOOGO ccccccecccccsneces ceecse 3,511 
Portuguese East Africa ...  ...... 765 
Other Portuguese Africa...  ...... 334 


Totals ...ccccccccsccees 5,586,233 222,193 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States At- 
lantic seaboard ports during August, 1925: 





From— Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
New York ..cccccccccce 4,485,526 220,907 
Philadelphia .......... C66,006 csccce 
Baltimore .......e+ese6 445,729 = —=«_—waseee 
BosteM .ccccccccecs coeve 10,522 1,286 

WOtMlS occ ccccvesvoces 5,586,233 222,193 


Canada—Milling in August 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in August, 1925, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


West Total 
WHORE ceccciocs 2,890,065 1,772,487 4,662,552 
GORD eccccsseves 456,455 - 270,075 726,530 
RGU cc cccseue 24,554 13,867 38,421 
Buckwheat BOGS ccc ese 2,683 
BD: s0000cbevns 1,075 152 1,227 
GD oncconceces 65,338 9,443 74,781 
Mixed grain 513,482 15,432 628,914 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in August, 
1925: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent... 103,449 109,161 212,610 
Manitoba 2 patent... 125,294 130,485 255,779 





Ont. winter straight. 72,374 ..... 72,374 
BE CERAES coceccsces 308,080 127,077 435,157 

Totals, flour ...... 609,197 366,723 975,920 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour...... 2,385 2,894 5,279 
BOM ccccccvceseseces 9,462 6,095 14,557 
Shorts and middlings. 13,823 8,396 22,219 
All other offal ....... 2,412 1,311 3,723 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ..ceecoes 1,451,909 376,167 1,828,076 
Rolled oats...... 3,780,760 3,738,451 7,519,211 
Barley, pot and 

BOOM vcacsecie 150,381 1,372 151,753 
Rye flour and 

GRORE cccccsics 16,056 8,500 24,556 
Corn flour and 

a errr 614,708 = wn ncee 614,708 


Buckwheat flour. 42,928 42,928 


Total products in months of April, May, 
June and July, 1925 (000’s omitted); 


Wheat flour, 

bbls— April May June July 
Manitoba 1 patent... 239 240 228 260 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 360 289 348 426 
Ont. winter straight 61 36 60 65 
BADGUMOTD cccvccces 542 401 549 526 

Totals, flour ....1,192 966 1,175 1,267 
Feed, tons— 


Low grade flour.... 5 5 6 7 
RR re ee 17 15 17 18 
Shorts and middl’gs 26 20 27 27 
All other offal ..... 3 3 4 4 
Other cereals, lbs— 
Perr 2,926 2,148 1,750 525 
Rolled oats ....... 4,432 4,750 6,703 8,056 
Barley, pot and 

DES “erteesadaes 139 176 245 212 
Rye flour and meal 103 82 110 21 
Corn flour and meal 729 127 650 618 
Buckwheat flour... 92 53 69 69 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from Sept. 1, 1924, to Aug. 31, 1925, in bar- 


rels: 
CET TEE OTE TOPCO TEST Ce 1,737,196 
CE ek ado oa VAee.e O02 <6ee bales 2,143,081 
eee Cre eee re 1,708,192 
A re 1,439,955 
CEE ee er ee Pere re 1,698,121 
EP Pere re ree re re 1,557,024 
ET PEE CTC rT Teer ee 1,668,375 
NEE 06.00. 6'8/49-0 40:09 9.0949 da 900 44-05 1,243,877 
PE Fakes sasarcde ey hens eebnsnare 1,014,521 
| PPPERIELERE TL CER ORO CRTC 1,238,677 
EMT PET UTES TT LET EET eee 1,340,260 
PE oe Te ee re eee 1,028,708 
eS eee ee ree es ya ye ee . 17,817,987 


Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1925 and 1924, in bushels: 





RECEIPTS 
1925 1924 
TROBE kctccuctsceneves 46,866,280 8,382,436 
OOEH cccccccceceseveses 3,337,085 2,023,770 
DN. . wp 0ecteneasacns 10,326,716 3,239,576 
rrr 200,712 37,867 
PPT Tere Eee eee 1,656,546 1,821,899 
GO cries deavucensesesa 5,084 1,568 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1925 1924 
WORE covvcceccccoces 38,036,766 17,962,104 
GREE co scccvevctccones 4,803,864 5,522,874 
MOSTOY cccccccccscces 6,895,549 3,047,366 
Flaxseed ...nccccccses 814,544 258,378 
RPO ccccecesccecasece 1,060,279 2,075,173 
By rail— 
. |. errr rrr 306,012 32,360 
GE ccctsvcrvccccves 98,286 66,665 
Barley : 739 5,406 
Flaxseed 1,050 4,841 
BD cvceccccccvceccee ¢8sese 4,714 
CE chev vovvcscesece 5,084 1,568 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 30, 1925, by ports of exit, in 
barrels of 196 Ibs: 





To 


- 

From— U. K. U.S. Others 
Halifax, N. 8. ...62  csces eee 55,800 
Wee es, Ths Bocws sceeve a 2,134 
St. John, N. B. .2. = seece eee 5 
Other N. B. points. ..... e- “stavies 
Montreal, Que. .... 249,656 eee 422,611 
Quebec, Que. ..... 6,484 33,231 
St. Armand, Que... ..... 1,020 
Athelstan, Que. ...  ..... oa 26,452 
St. John’s, Que, ... 714 eee 6,335 
Lake Megantic, Que. ..... § . ndagecs 
Suttom, Que. 2.2.22 ceece TT 17,183 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 29,368 407 203,890 
Bridgeburg, Ont... 22,008 oes 95,436 
Cornwall, Ont. .... 817 ose 30 # oe owe 
Fort William, Ont..  ..... Tere 
Fort Francis, Ont.. ..... | a rrrer 
Vancouver, B.C... .«...- «+. 172,016 

Totals ..cccccces 309,047 781 1,036,112 

































































Millfeed Demand.—The bullish influence in wheat millfeeds continues and, 


on the whole, the feed market is in a healthy condition. 


Mills have little to 


offer, owing to light output and the recent strengthening in consumptive in- 


quiry. 


Most of the current output is being used to satisfy mixed car trade. 


Large quantities are not, as a rule, being offered by millers, who are becom- 


ing more bullish in their ideas. 


ton premium over spot is being asked for December shipment. 


This sentiment is reflected in the fact that $1 


Many millers 


say they would have little difficulty in booking ahead for at least 90 days if 


they were so disposed. 
in keeping with flour sales. 


Bookings, however, are being held down to a volume 


Buyers have been holding to the belief that pressure of Canadian bran 
on the United States market would bring lower prices here, but to date the 
anticipated heavy shipment of Canadian mill products has not materialized. 
The opinion is being advanced that an increasing Canadian consumption of 
millfeeds is accounting for reduced surpluses. 

Cold weather has resulted in a better consumptive inquiry, and country 
dealers are beginning to come into the market. They have not been particu- 
larly active up to this period, however, and the full effect of the feeding sea- 
son has not yet been felt, but is expected shortly to be a further bullish fac- 


tor. 


Prices.—Millfeed prices have continued the advance begun in mid-October, 


and are now about $3 ton higher than a month ago. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—A further advance of $2 
was made in millfeed prices last week. 
Cold weather and snow in most of the 
midwestern states resulted in a better 
consumptive inquiry. Country dealers 
are steady buyers of bran and middlings. 
Mixers also have been in the market, 
many of them having anticipated their 
future requirements. Offerings are not 
searce, but mills are not quoting freely, 
and dealers look for a continued strong 
market. 

Spring bran was quoted, Oct. 31, at 
$28 ton, hard winter bran $28.50@29.50, 
standard middlings $28.50, flour mid- 
dlings $31@33, and red dog $38.50@43. 

Muwavxee.—The cold wave has had 
a sharp effect on the millfeed market, 
and prices are $1@1.50 ton higher. Bran 
has gained most, and is now on a parity 
with standard middlings. Demand from 
the dairying and feeding sections of the 
Middle West and Northwest has become 
relatively brisk, but the most recent ad- 
vance has somewhat curbed buying. Feed 
for-deferred shipment is held at substan- 
tial premiums over spot stuff, and offers 
by mills are limited. The jobbing trade 
apparently has only small supplies, and 
the few who are well fortified are not 
inclined to let it go. Eastern buyers have 
been in the market with more vigor than 
for several months past. Nominal quo- 
tations, Oct. 31: standard spring bran 
$28@28.50 ton, winter bran $28.20@ 28.70, 
standard middlings $28@28.50, flour mid- 
dlings $30.50@31.50, red dog $39@39.50, 
and cottonseed meal $38@42.50, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Sr. Lovis.—Although the demand is 
not active, the feeling in the millfeed 
market is much stronger. Mill offerings 
are light, and the demand is ample to 
absorb them. Sales to mixed feed man- 
ufacturers are limited, due to light op- 
eration in that industry. Other buying 
is scattered and for small amounts, but 
stocks are low, and little feed is booked 
ahead. Quotations, Oct. 31: soft winter 
bran $26.50@27 ton, hard winter bran 
$26@26.50, and gray shorts $33.50@34. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mrxnearoris.—Millers report that feed 
is very tight. Mixed car buyers are still 
taking the bulk of the local output. One 
company reports its daily sales of mixed 
cars at 15 to 20, mostly consisting of 
wheat feeds. City mills are oversold 
for November shipment, and for Decem- 
ber are asking $1 ton premium over 
prompt. 

Millers generally are bullish. They say 
that they would have no difficulty in sell- 
ing ahead for 90 days, were they so dis- 
posed. However, they anticipate better 
prices later, and are holding down book- 
ings in keeping with flour sales. To date, 
mixers and jobbers have been absorbing 


the surplus, country dealers not having 


bought much. It is felt that, when the 
real consumptive trade begins to buy, 
prices should strengthen. Buffalo mills 
are said to be out of the market until 
after Jan. 1. Canadian offerings have not 
been pressing on the eastern market, so 
that, altogether, the feed market is in a 
healthy condition. 

Jobbers report a slackening in inquiry 
within the past few days. At the same 
time, country offerings have increased 
slightly, while some Kansas City dealers 
have been offering to resell bran bought 
here recently. According to jobbers, 
the trade has satisfied its temporary, 
pressing needs, and is again holding 
back. At the same time, there is fur- 
ther inquiry from the Southwest, while 
St. Louis jobbers show some interest in 
feed for shipment to the South and South- 
east. 

Mills quote bran at $26 ton, standard 
middlings $27, flour middlings $30@33, 
red dog $40, wheat mixed feed $29@32, 
and rye middlings $25, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b.,. Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Nov. 3 Year ago 
Te er Bssecs @25.00 $23.50@24.00 
Stand. middlings.. 25.50@26.00 .....@26.00 
Flour middlings.. 28.50@30.00 31.00@32.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 36.00@39.00 38.00@39.00 

Dututu.—Demand for millfeed has 
been growing, and the price is higher by 
$1@2 ton. Bran has been most wanted, 
and has scored the greatest gain. Mills 
find no reason for the advance, but the 
trade seems to have rushed in from all 
sides to cover requirements. One mill 
is still out of the market, and the other 
Sells as it produces. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—Buying for storage is 
giving strength to the bran market. 
Prices advanced fully $2 last week, and 
are $3 above the level existing three 
weeks ago. Large quantities are not be- 
ing offered by mills, many of which are 
using most of their current output to 
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satisfy their mixed car trade. Demand 
from the South and Southeast is main- 
taining its recent pace. 

Interest in deferred deliveries is in- 
creasing. Premiums of about $1 are of- 
fered for December bran. Few sales are 
being made by millers, however, because 
of the uncertainty attached to produc- 
tion. 

Shorts followed the upward trend of 
bran, although they do not reflect the 
full gains of the latter. Both brown and 
gray are approximately $1 higher for the 
week, 

Quotations, Oct. 31, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $26.50@27.50; brown shorts, 
$30.50@31.50; gray shorts, $32@33. 

Satina.—Feed demand is exceptional- 
ly brisk, due to the sudden cold weather. 
Prices have advanced slightly. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 29, car lots, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $1.30@1.35 cwt; mill-run, $1.50@ 
1.55; gray shorts, $1.70@1.80. 

Arcuison.—Heavy buying for storage 
has stimulated millfeed prices. Millers 
are asking premiums of $1@2 for de- 
ferred deliveries, and are not offering 
large amounts even at that basis, because 
of the possibility of limited milling op- 
erations. Quotations, basis car lots, 
Atchison, Oct. 31: bran, $25 ton; mill- 
run, $29; gray shorts, $32.50@33. 

Hourcuinson.—A let-up is noted in the 
demand for shorts, but there is a corre- 
sponding increase in the call for bran. 
Although much wheat is already being 
pastured south and west of here, de- 
mand for feed is expected to continue 
strong because of light operations. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 31, Kansas City basis: bran, 
$27@28 ton; mill-run, $31@33; shorts, 
$36@37. 

OxtaHoma Ciry.—Bran demands ex- 
ceeded those of shorts during the latter 
pert of October. Millers believed it was 
because of the rather wide difference in 
price. Demand is brisk for all feeds. 
Oklahoma flour mills are limiting sales to 
flour customers in local territory, and 
very little of their feed products is 
reaching southeastern states, where a 
strong demand exists. Mill-run bran 
sold on Oct. 31 at $1.40@1.45 per 100-Ib 
bag, straight bran at $1.55@1.60 and 
wheat gray shorts at $1.90. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totepo.—Millfeed showed considerable 
recuperation last week, and prices were 
advanced. One miller marked up his 
feed prices $2, and bran is up about $4 
from the recent low point. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted at $31@33 ton, 
mixed feed $31.50@33.50, and middlings 
$32@34, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo, on Oct. 
31. 

Evansvitte.—Last week saw good de- 
mand and sales in the millfeed market. 
The market was stronger, and inquiries 
were urgent. Prices, Oct. 30: bran, $30 
ton; mixed feed, $32@33; shorts, $24@ 
86, for carload lots, based Evansville, in 
100-lb bags. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasuvitte—A_ better feeling pre- 
vailed in the millfeed market last week, 
with the arrival of colder weather. The 
majority of the mills reported satisfac- 
tory demand, with prices showing no ma- 
terial change. Quotations, Oct. 31: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $29@32; stand- 
ard middlings, $34@37. 

Mempuis.—Mills are offering millfeed 
less freely, and prices are firm and high- 
er, but the trade is buying slowly, ap- 
parently expecting a reaction. The cold- 





*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 
3, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... Si scns @27.50 $.....@26.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $33.00@33.50 
Hard winter bran. 28.00@29.00 26.50@27.50 27.75@28.26 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... .....@.nce.  ceeee@e cece  coeee@..... 28.25@28.75 34.00@35.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@28.00 .....@27.00 30.50@31.50 .....@..... 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst.. 30.50@32.50 30.00@33.00 32.00@33.00 33.50@34.00 37.00@38.00 
Red Gom .ccccoses 38.00@41.50 .....@40.00 66... Q@eneee caver @..e.- 45.00@46.00 

Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... Bi ccn @30.50 $33.00@33.50 $33.25@34.00 $29.75@30.75 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@..... 34.00@34.50 .....@..... 29.75@30.75 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. .....@..... 35.00@35.50 .....@..... 30.00@31.00 29.00@32.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@32.50 33.00@33.50 34.00@34.50 32.50@33.50 34.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@37.50 39.00@42.00 40.00@40.50 36.50@38.00 .....@..... 
ROE GOB nssascecs secre @44.00 47.00@48.00 .....@46.50 43.00@44.00 .....@..... 
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er weather is expected to stimulate feed- 
ing, but it has not yet been reflected jp 
the demand. Wheat bran was quoted 
on Oct. 31 at $29.50@30 ton, standard 
middlings at $31@31.50, and gray shorts 
at $35.50@36.50. Cottonseed meal, 8 per 
cent at $33, and 842 per cent at $35. 

Norrotk.— The millfeed market js 
stronger, and better business condit ons 
in the distributing territory have «ub- 
stantially improved trade. Colder we. th- 
er is reacting favorably, and many |uy- 
ers are covering their needs for the ext 
90 days. Quotations, Oct. 31: red log, 
$49@50 ton; flour middlings, $37¢ 39, 
standard middlings, $34@34.50; },ran, 
$32@33. 

ATLaAntTa.—Wheat millfeed moves + :th- 
er slowly, as dealers are buying on!\ to 
meet the immediate needs of their «us- 
tomers. Prices are steady to about un- 
changed on bran and middlings. St \cks 
are moderate to small. The cotton ced 
meal trade is only moderate, alth: ugh 
the movement seems to be good. Sticks 
are accumulating at mills, as are lso 
those of hulls. 


THE EAST 

Burrato.—The lighter output and ood 
demand from all sections has sent  nill- 
feeds up $2 ton, and there was no “all- 
ing off in demand as a result of this 
increase. Bran was offered on Oc’ 31 
at $29.50 ton, middlings at $30.50, our 
middlings at $37.50, red dog at $1 :.50, 
and second clears at $46. 

Boston.—There is a firm market for 
wheat feeds, with light offerings ind 
good demand. Quotations, Oct. 31, 1. ar- 
by or prompt shipment, in 100-Ib sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $33@34; stan ard 
middlings, $33.50@34; flour middli igs, 
$40@40.50; mixed feed, $35.50@40; red 
dog, $46; cottonseed meal, $39.50@4. 

Bauttimore.—In the millfeed market 
spring bran and standard middlings are 
higher, soft winter bran and red dog «re 
unchanged, and flour middlings are | \w- 
er. Demand is moderate throug! ut. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, ‘ct. 
31: spring bran, $32@32.50; soft wi ter 
bran, $33@34; standard middlings, $'/.50 
@33; flour middlings, $37@38; red « og, 
$44@45. 

Pumapetpui1a.—Offerings of milli ced 
are light, and the market rules firm ind 
higher. With colder weather there |; a 
more active demand. Quotations, | ct. 
31, for prompt shipment, per ton: sp: ng 
bran $32.50@33, hard winter bran ~34 
@34.50, soft winter bran $35@3°.50, 
standard middlings $33@33.50, flour 1 id- 
dlings $39@42 as to quality, and red ‘og 
$47@48. 

PirrssurcH. — Considerable acti, ity 
was manifested in the millfeed mar :ct 
last week, but the bulk of the busi: ss 
transacted was for immediate delivcry. 
No move has yet been made by cons):111- 
ers to place orders for feed for tlvir 
future requirements. Considerable 
sale business was transacted, in wi ch 
there was a fair volume of profit ta\«n 
by the sellers. It is considered that ‘he 
market will be active in the near future. 
Quotations, Oct. 31: standard middli:.s 
$32@33 ton, flour middlings $350 J, 
spring bran $31@33, red dog $43@ '!; 
cottortseed meal, 43 per cent prot: in 
$41.20, 41 per cent protein $39.20, 36 | 
cent protein $37.70; dairy feed, 22 | 
cent protein $38.90@39.90, 16 per «I 
protein $32.40@33.40. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattite.—The millfeed market is fa 
ly strong, with quotations unchang: 
Coast mills are asking $30 ton for mi’ - 
run in straight cars. Montana mills « © 
not quoting in this market, although t 
last sales were made at $29@29.50 t 
for mixed feed. 

Porttanp.—The millfeed market 
firm and advancing. There is a very f*' 
local trade, as well as a strong deman:! 
from California which is expected 
continue for some time. Local pric’s 
advanced another $1 last week. M''- 
run was quoted on Oct. 31 at $33 ton, a)! 
middlings at $45, in straight cars. 

San Francisco.—Due to increased ‘ 
mand and also to the absence of expo" 
call for flour, millfeed became scar © 
in San Francisco last week, with resu''- 
ant advances. Quotations, Oct. 31: Ka.- 
sas bran $36@37 ton, Montana brin 
$33.50@34, Canadian bran $32.50@°', 
northern standard bran and amill-run 
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$33.50@34, white bran $35.50@36, mid- 
dlings $46@47, low grade flour $52@53, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia common points. California mills’ 
quotations: bran, $37 ton; shorts, $38; 
middlings, $52; mill-run, $36@37,—car 
lots, f.o.b., milling points. 

Los Ancetes.—Business in the south- 
ern California millfeed market picked up 
considerably last week. Demand was 
steadier, prices were firm, and arrivals 
normal. Quotations, Oct. 30: Kansas 
bran, $36 ton; Utah-Idaho red mill-run, 
$35; white milkrun, $37; blended mill- 
run, $36; cottonseed meal, $39; flour 
middlings, $51. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Milling conditions are such 
that feed is plentiful. Production is at 
its peak. Surplus supplies are going to 
the United States. Prices are steady. 
Quotations, Oct. 31: bran $27 ton, shorts 
$29, middlings $35, jute, mixed cars, spot 
cash, delivered, Ontario points. For ex- 
port to the United States, bran with mill- 
run screenings was quoted at $19 ton 
and shorts at $21, f.o.b., cars, Fort Wil- 
liam. 

Winnirec.—There has been little fea- 
ture in the millfeed market. Demand 
for bran and shorts is fairly good, and 
sales are chiefly for local account. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 31: 
Fort William basis, bran $23 ton and 
shorts $25; Saskatchewan, bran $23 and 
shorts $25; Alberta, bran $24 and shorts 
$26; British Columbia, bran $26@28 and 
shorts $28@80; Pacific Coast, bran $29 
and shorts $31. 


Monrreat.—Sales of millfeed were 
fairly brisk last week, the home market 
being good and demand from the United 
States strong. Surplus supplies on hand 
were greatly reduced as a result of, the 
brisk business. Closing prices, Oct. 31: 
bran $27.25 ton, shorts $29.25 and mid- 
dlings $35.25, with bags, ex-track, less 
25¢ ton for cash. 


EUROPE 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 14—With Rus- 
sian barleys cheap, there has been no im- 
provement in mill offals. London made 
bran is offered at £6 5s ton, and mid- 
dlings at £7 17s 6d, ex-mill. Plate pol- 
lards on passage are offered at £6 5s, 
c.i.f., but for October shipment £6 Is 3d 
is asked, and for November-December 
£6. Fancy Plate middlings for November- 
December shipment are offered at £7 
\7s 6d. 


Liverroot, Ene., Oct. 15.—Pollards are 
quiet at £5 18s 9d ton. Cottonseed meal, 
50 per cent, October-November, sold at 
£10 2s 6d. 


Betrast, IrELAND, Oct. 12.—Mill offals 
are steady, but there has been no desire 
to buy ahead. Best white bran is quoted 
at £9 5s ton, Belfast or Dublin, and red 
bran at £8 10s. Pollards and middlings 
are lower; £10 would be accepted for 
best white pollards, and £8@9 for red. 
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Mirwavuxker.—The market has _ ad- 
vanced fully 10c cwt as the result of a 
broadening of the requirements of mills, 
which are experiencing an active demand 
in advance of the usual season for buck- 
wheat flour, owing to the unseasonably 
cold weather. The. movement is light. 
Nominal quotations, Oct. 31: silver hull 
$1.50@1.60 cwt; Japanese $1.65@1.70. 


Cuicaco.—A fair demand is reported 
for buckwheat flour, but little forward 
business is being done. Most sales last 
week were in less than car lots. White 
was quoted, Oct. 31, at $3.30@3.60 cwt, 
cotton, Chicago, in car lots. 


Burrato. — Offerings continue light, 
and while there is some demand for im- 
mediate shipment, there is none for more 
than a car or two at present quotations. 
There is still a chance that weather con- 
ditions may change and allow threshing 
to proceed. Quotations, Oct. 31,. $1.75 
@1.77 cwt. 

Toronto.—The demand for buckwheat 
is not active, and only small sales are re- 
ported. Prices have declined 5c since a 
week ago. Quotation, Oct. 31, good 
quality 65@70c bu, track, country: points. 
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Movement of flaxseed continues light, 
partly owing to a settled policy on the 
part of farmers to hold for higher prices, 
but largely because of an unusually cold 
and damp October. Temperatures in the 
Northwest have been lower than any on 
record during this month for the past 
40 years. 

Flaxseed futures have been under the 
influence of the recent Argentine decline, 
which seems to have been checked for 
the moment. No important decline was 
registered in this country, however, last 
week’s closing price being one half cent 
higher than that of the previous week. 
The option market averages about 13c 
higher than a year ago. 

During October, the Minneapolis op- 
tion declined about 5c, Duluth showing 
little change. Under the large receipts 
of October, 1924, the market advanced 
during the month about 20c. Argentine 
old and new crop declined during Oc- 
tober of this year 12c to 18c bu. Light 
receipts in the Northwest have caused 
premiums as high as 5c bu to be paid for 
cash seed, and some Minneapolis mills 
have had to draw on their stocks of seed 
to continue operations. 

October receipts in Minneapolis were 
1,881 cars, Duluth 1,674, Winnipeg 544; 
October, 1924, Minneapolis receipts were 
2,441 cars, Duluth 5,451, Winnipeg 847. 

Canadian quotations continue to over- 
top domestic and Argentine. Winnipeg 
November is equivalent to about $2.83 at 
New York, Duluth $2.70 and Argentine 
$2.61. 

Crushers report a fairly steady de- 
mand for linseed oil meal, and buying 
generally is absorbing current produc- 
tion. November output has largely been 
contracted for. Export buying has not 
yet started in appreciable volume. Prices 
are about unchanged from a week ago. 


Mrinneaporis.—Local linseed crushers 
report a fairly steady demand for lin- 
seed oil meal. Buying, while not heavy, 
is general, and together with directions 
against old bookings is absorbing current 
production. The November output has 
already been contracted for, not only 
here but also at Chicago, Toledo and 
Buffalo. Any activity on the part of 
speculators would undoubtedly strength- 
en values. At Minneapolis, meal is 
quoted at $43.50 ton, and at Chicago, To- 
ledo and Buffalo at $46. 

Export buying has not yet started in 
earnest. There is some inquiry and a 
few scattering sales from time to time, 
but buying is not in keeping with the re- 
ported light stocks on the Continent. 
Prices are firm at $44.50@45 ton, f.a.s., 
New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Oct. 
31, 1925, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


* Minneapolis ....5,958 5,969 1,446 2,145 


Duluth 


Totals ...... 11,099 14,186 4,379 8,008 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth———, 
Track To arr. Track Nov. Dec. 


eeccccce 5,141 8,217 2,933 5,863 











Oct. 27 ..$2.55% 2.53% 2.58 2.57 2.56% 
Oct. 28 .. 2.55% 2.53% 2.58% 2.57% 2.57% 
Oct. 29 .. 2.54% 2.51% 2.56% 2.55% 2.55% 
Oct. 30 .. 2.55% 2.53% 2.59% 2.58 2.58 

Oct. 31 .. 2.56% 2.54 2.60% 2.58% 2.58% 
Nov. 2 ... 2.57% 2.55 2.61 2.58% 2.58% 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Oct. 31, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

-—Receipts—. -——In store—, 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 411 745 254 1,002 212 500 
Duluth .... 420 2,138 456 2,300 2,243 1,753 


Totals... 831 2,883 710 3,302 2,455 2,253 

Doututu.— Variable sentiment and 
market news served to keep flaxseed fu- 
tures unsettled last week, although in 
the end they showed no great change. 
Traders are giving the distant deliveries 
more attention, and interest is steadily 
increasing there, while it is less for near- 
by delivery. October closed out quietly, 
with apparently all contracts settled. 
The cash situation took on strength, even 
in the face of the present good run of 
receipts. Bids on No. 1 spot were wid- 


ened out 3c, the basis now ranging No- 
vember price to 5c over. Elevator stocks, 
Oct. 31, were reported at 2,300,000 bus, a 
58,000-bu increase since Oct. 24. Last 
year, holdings of 2,243,000 bus were re- 
corded. 

Mu.wavxee.—There is a fair demand 
for linseed meal and, while production is 
good, offers are light and the market is 
firmer, with nominal limits 50c@$1 high- 
er. The situation is somewhat unusual, 
because cottonseed meal has been ruling 
easy, although nominally unchanged. In- 
quiry for both quick and later shipment 
is fairly active, but the latest advance has 
developed some resistance. Nominal 
quotation, Oct. 31, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $45 
@45.50 ton. 

Curcaco.—A stronger feed market and 
cold weather resulted in a gain in linseed 
meal prices of about $1 last week, it be- 
ing quoted, Oct. 31, at $45 ton, car lots, 
Chicago. Dealers say that meal for 
prompt shipment is nearly unobtainable. 
Demand is mainly for near-by delivery, 
little interest being shown in futures. 

Burrato.—The oil meal market is firm- 
er. Supplies are light, and the new price 
of $45.50 existing on Oct. 31 is not shut- 
ting off demand. 

Bosron.—There is a very firm market 
for linseed meal for shipment, with little 
offering and mills well sold up until De- 
cember at $50.50 ton, in sacks. A little 
reselling by local receivers took place 
last week at $50@50.20, in sacks, but the 
amount offered was small and only a 
light demand was reported. 

Pirrssurcu.—Business was brisk in 
linseed meal last week, although the bulk 
of it was for prompt shipment. Prices 
held firm, the quotation, Oct. 31, being 
$47.90 ton. 

Toronto.—Inquiry for linseed meal is 
slow, but an improvement is looked for 
with the advance of colder weather. 
Quotation, Oct. 31, $47.50 ton, delivered, 
Toronto. 

Winnirec.—Local mills report a very 
good demand for oil cake and meal, at 
unchanged prices. The early snow in 
western Canada is making a considerable 
difference in the feed situation, which is 
reflected in an increased demand for 
manufactured feedstuffs. Quotations, 
Oct. 31: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $40, 
and oil meal $42, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

The receipts of flaxseed in this market 
have been small, and trading somewhat 
light. There has, however, been a firm 
tone, and prices showed an advance of 
2%@4'4c bu last week. 





September Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
September, 1925, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in tons: 
Other 
Bran and Screen- mill- 











To— ings feeds 
GOPMARY .cccccccccces 721 a 
Netherlands ........+. eos eee 33 
United Kingdom . ° 249 
COMAGR cssacsecoee ee eee 2 29 
Panama ..cecceseseses eee 20 
MexIOD ..ccocedsescoes rr 23 
CHU. 0 60.6 008040009608 70 545 
Other West Indies..... 1 eee 3 
Other countries ....... 1 see 7 

TOGA wesc ccsccavers 237 793 909 
Totals—August ....... 228 108 447 

PUIG cccctccvccvcese 207 eee 584 

TUNE coccccccce 208 289 929 

MOY ccccccccoce 228 919 1,583 

APF cocccccces 135 30 1,330 

BMarGh ocicccevevece 908 315 2,632 

February ........e0- 784 224 3,070 

SRRGRET ic cccrvsosece 201 282 2,235 

December .........- 589 669 1,153 

November .......++- 535 765 3,510 

October ......-e5006 54 585 2,734 

September .......... 199 104 685 

r-— Oil cake——, -—Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d 
Belgium ..... eee we 
Denmark .... 17,319 Tr hea 
Germany .... 1,869 735 1,347 sie 
Irish Free St.. 281 eos 56 
Netherlands .. 14,785 336 
Norway ..... oak eee 112 ‘ 
U. Kingdom .. ows 6,612 3,051 122 
Canada ...... aie6 eee 5 58 
Mexico ...... 30 eee cas be 
Pee ee ose ‘ee * 147 ; 
Oth. W. Indies dae 1 25 1 
Oth. countries 20 owe 2 eo” 

Totes ..<< 9,218 27,808 5,025 237 

Totals— 
August ...... 13,655 23,942 3,157 179 
BOI cccccccce 12,104 20,440 7,653 894 
JUNE ....200. 15,239 21,182 1,055 367 
May ....eeeee 13,684 24,991 149 624 
April ........ 7,810 28,517 944 355 
March ....... 32,507 39,677 7,414 585 
February .... 25,370 31,870 12,908 1,195 
January ..... 87,360 32,604 27,603 408 
December .... 50,167 30,982 39,199 588 
November - 67,228 29,700 32,616 3,473 

tober ...... x ° 19,331 228 

September ... 9,799 21,557 3,456 33 
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The demand for mixed feeds 
has not increased in the same proportion 
as that for raw materials, and buying is 


CuIcaco. 


still spotted. Many dealers are waiting 
for the new corn crop to move, and few 
are taking on supplies. Some specula- 
tive interest is reported in feeds for de- 
ferred delivery, but manufacturers are 
not pressing this business, seeming more 
anxious to secure bookings for prompt 
and near-by shipment. 

St. Lovis—The demand for mixed 
feeds is slow, and dealers are keeping 
stocks as light as possible. Little feed 
has been booked ahead, all sales being 
for immediate shipment. A slight im- 
provement has occurred lately in the de- 
mand for dairy feeds, but this is purely 
seasonal, and has not yet reached the 
average of past years. Prices are slight- 
ly firmer. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, Oct. 31, at $46 ton, high grade 
horse feed at $37.50@38, and scratch 
feed at $48. 

NasHvILLe, TeNN.—Business was quiet 
in the local mixed feed market last week, 
and prices $1@1.50 lower. Better de- 
mand is expected with the coming of 
colder weather. Prices, Oct. 31: horse 
feed, 100-Ilb bags, ton, $32.50@41; dairy 
feed, $36@47; scratch poultry feed, $45 
@52; mash poultry feed, $61@71. 

Mempuis.—The movement of mixed 
feeds is restricted, and lower prices for 
cotton have checked buying. Dealers are 
keeping stocks light, and feeders are not 
buying much. Pastures are better since 
the rains came, and the weather is not yet 
cold enough to necessitate heavier feed- 
ing. Quotations are unchanged. Dairy 
and poultry feed demand is light, and 
only immediate requirements are being 
filled, although the stocks in the hands 
of distributors are light. 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Nov. 2, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
ED Se taesvcechonssue $23.50 $25.00@25.50 
Pure wheat bran...... 24.00 26.00@26.50 
DEE sccccceenvas 27.00 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 28.00@30.00 
MOG GON coccccdvecees 40.00 38.00@40.00 
Been, SOU van iecsees 29.50 28.00@28.50 
Old process oil meal.. 44.00 42.50@43.00 
Bran® .......eeee++++- 31.00 33.60@384.00 
Middlings® ........... 35.50 34.25@34.75 
BOG GOR secceccounes 46.50 45.00@45.50 

Duluth— 

EE aobbérecdacenaecs 25.00 26.60@27.00 
Middlings ............ 29.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 29.00@30.00 
Country mixed feed... 30.00 29.00@29.50 
8 ra ree 40.00 38.00@39.00 
St. Louis— 
BIN, 06.206 660006 046606 25.50 27.50@28.00 
Brown shorts ......... 32.00 32.00@32.50 
Gray shorts .......... 34.00 34.50@35.00 
OMs DOGG cccccccccccecs 14.00 7.00@ 8.50 
Hominy feed ......... 39.00 28.00@28.50 

Buffalo— 

MEU Se cbedcnecds ‘Sevee 29.00 @ 29.50 
i ML ELET TT ECPELT TT eee 28.50 @ 29.00 
Standard middlings ... ..... 29.50@30.00 


Flour middlings ...... ..... 
Red dog 
Heavy mixed feed..... ..... 


36.50 @37.50 
42.50 @ 43.00 
32.50@33.50 











Oil meal 45.00 @45.50 
Kansas City— 
ee 23.50 26.00@27.00 
BE 5°60 Vise 0:6 aNin'e Kee 23.50 26.00@26.50 
Brown shorts ........ 30.00 30.50@31.00 
OE Raa 32.00 32.00@32.60 
Me EE “SSacebee sacks 42.00 43.00@44.00 
Philadel phia— 
Winter bran ......... 33.00 33.00@33.50 
ET 6 64k de 6-080 4.6 33.00 33.00@34.00 
BPTI BEAR .ccccccecs 32.50 32.50@33.00 
Spring middlings ..... 34.00 33.00@33.50 
OE ree 45.00 @45.50 
Flour middlings 37.00 @ 42.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter BOR... cccccce 28.20 @ 28.70 
Peer rr ere 27.50 @ 28.50 
Middlings ......... ° 28.00 @ 28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.560 @31.50 
Pt GE nsccceseecees 39.00 @39.50 
Se EE, oP oeovessnee 26.00 @ 26.50 
Old process ofl meal... 46.50 45.00@45.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 48.00 38.00@42.50 
Hominy feed ......... 39.00 29.00@30.00 
Reground oat feed .... 11.50 6.50@ 7.50 
Brewers’ dried grainsft.. 33.50 29.00@30.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 45.00 35.50@36.50 
Gluten feedftt .......... 38.80 .....@35.30 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 -10 
Duluth ...... 0 9.10 
St. Louis .... 7.50 
ED otic v,0-0 066.0 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ...........++. 5.70 6.60 
MEE Beeb vc cesecccess eeee 4.70 


*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING LAWS 

Leaders of co-operative marketing as- 
sociations throughout the country are at 
last agreeing among themselves on the 
type of legislation they desire Congress 
to pass. The result is that the Coolidge 
administration will support a measure 
framed in the Department of Agriculture 
after consultation with the co-operative 
spokesmen, 

It was predicted some time ago that 
there would be very little, if any, farm 
relief legislation recommended to Con- 
gress by the President. It has always 
been held that some form of a co-opera- 
tive marketing bill would be presented, 
however, but that is likely to be the only 
legislation for farmers. 

It can now be stated just what kind of 
a measure the co-operative organizations 
themselves want. William M. Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture, has finished a 
series of conferences with 20 co-operative 
leaders, and they have agreed upon the 
form of the proposed legislation. De- 
tails still remain to be worked out, and 
there will be further conferences before 
the text of the bill is ready for intro- 
duction in Congress. It is proposed to 
establish in the Department of Agricul- 
ture a new Division of Co-operative Mar- 
keting, without regulatory powers, but 
equipped to give advice whenever it spe- 
cifically is requested. 

Last winter, when the President’s agri- 
cultural commission recommended a co- 
operative marketing bill there were pro- 
tests at once from the leaders in that 
movement. That bill proposed a system 
of registration of co-operatives, for in- 
stance. The objection was that that 
smacked of governmental regulation, and 
the bill failed of passage. There were 
other features to it, such as the mar- 
keting board, which met with consider- 
able disfavor. 


GOVERNMENT TO AID ASSOCIATIONS 


The new proposal is quite different. 
It is really a system whereby the gov- 
ernment keeps on hand a staff of “doc- 
tors” who will be prepared to attend co- 
operative associations when they become 
“sick.” Moreover, there will be experts 
who will give advice in the formation of 
such associations. All the data on crop 
reports, estimates of consumption and 
export conditions will always be avail- 
able to them. 

It is proposed that any co-operative 
organization can call on the government 
for help when it is necessary. For in- 
stance, if the tobacco co-operatives of 
Kentucky find themselves in serious dif- 
ficulties, they can send out the cry for 
help. If there are not the right kind of 
experts available in the Department of 
Agriculture, then the Division of Co- 
operative Marketing will summon the 
services of outsiders. If the difficulties 
of the co-operative are financial, it is 
conceivable that some prominent banker 
would be asked to devote two or three 
weeks’ time to giving advice. If the dif- 
ficulties are legal, then it is likely that 
prominent lawyers will be called in. The 
division will have an appropriation suffi- 
ciently large to pay whatever fees are 
necessary to these outside experts. 

Once the experts have given their ad- 
vice, then they are to withdraw from the 
field entirely, the bill provides. They are 
only to give advice when and if asked, 
and they are to remain on each job only 
long enough to make their surveys and 
suggest the remedies. 


NO GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


The new proposal is of interest, not 
only because of the form it takes, but be- 
cause the co-operative leaders believe 
that in this way the government can real- 
ly stimulate and aid co-operative market- 
ing. The purpose of the measure is to 
make it possible for the government to 


further the marketing movement without 
in any way trying to regulate it. 

R. W. Bingham, of Louisville, Ky., 
president of the National Council of 
Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing Asso- 
ciations, was a luncheon guest at the 
White House early last week. At the 
same time the President had secretaries 
Hoover and Jardine, and some others, 
there. It is understood that the new co- 
operative marketing legislation was dis- 
cussed, Later in the week, other repre- 
sentatives of co-operatives came _ to 
Washington. This, however, was only 
the climax of a series of conferences 
which have been held both in Washington 
and in the field during the past two 
months. If the President finally decides 
to recommend this proposal, which is 
considered almost a certainty, there is 
likely to be no other recommendation of 
importance on farm legislation. 


EXPORT COMMISSION OPPOSED 


The President and his advisers are 
opposed to any form of export commis- 
sion for the handling of surplus crops. 
Agitation for a bill along this line seems 
to have died down in most parts of the 
country. In some sections, notably 
Iowa, there is still some desire to see 
one fostered. Reports reaching the cap- 
ital ure to the effect that Congressman 
L. J. Dickinson, leader of the farm bloc 
in the lower house, is making many 
speeches calling for some method for the 
handling of surplus crops by the gov- 
ernment. The Iowa congressman wants 
to go to the United States Senate. He 
would like to succeed: Senator Albert B. 
Cummins, who intends to run again. An- 
other Iowa congressman, Cyrenus Cole, 
of Cedar Rapids, has taken the stump 
against the Dickinson proposals. The 
result is that Iowa farmers this winter 
are being treated to a long distance de- 
bate between two of the state’s congress- 
men, 

Iowa is also getting a lot of advice 
on a farm program from Dr. Henry C. 
Taylor, recently dismissed from the De- 
partment of Agriculture by Secretary 
Jardine. Dr. Taylor is planning to 
spend several months there. That state 
remains the most fertile field for those 
agitating some form of governmental 
price fixing, for that is what operation 
of an export commission would amount 
to. 


OPENING OF CONGRESS NEARING 


Just one month remains before the 
opening of Congress. The President is 
already at work on his recommendations, 
which will be the first to come from him 
since assuming the office of chief execu- 
tive in his own right. When last he ap- 
peared before the legislative branch he 
was still serving out the term of the late 
Warren G. Harding. Many congress- 
men, having been with their constitu- 
ents for many months, sre returning to 
their desks in Washington and are mak- 
ing ready for the presentation of bills 
on every conceivable subject. The big 
legislative “hopper” will soon be running. 

Many inquiries are to be proposed as 
soon as Congress gets under way. It 
now seems certain that some of the in- 
surgent group in the Senate will present 
a demand for an investigation of the so- 
called “bread trust.” It will be directed 
in the main against the Federal Trade 
Commission and its alleged failure to act 
before the combine was completed. It is 
a certainty that this demand will come 
early in the session. 

Then there will be requests for an in- 
quiry into the alien property custodian’s 
control of property sequestered during 
the war under the trading with the 
enemy act. The barring of certain aliens 
from the United States by the Depart- 
ment of State, simply because those 
aliens hold radical views, will also be the 
subject of fiery debates and perhaps in- 








uiry. Then the air service situation 
also will be investigated. 

The session of Congress soon to open 
will not be particularly striking, how- 
ever. The first big task will be tax 
legislation. The President wants that to 
be given right of way. In view of the 
coming congressional elections, both par- 
ties will endeavor to get credit for the 
lowering of taxes, 

The Shipping Board row will come to 
the fore very quickly. Its complete 
abolishment may be asked. This board 
has some influential friends among the 
politicians, however, and there will be 
plenty of fireworks. 





Corn did not share last week’s strength 
in wheat, and closed approximately un- 
changed from the close of the previous 
week, at quotations fully 30c bu under 


those recorded a year ago. Rain and 
snow, followed by low temperatures, cut 
down farm activity over most of the corn 
belt. New corn was moving, however, 
and high moisture content made the de- 
mand poor at discounts under old corn. 
Early export sales of several hundred 
thousand bushels have not been repeated, 
owing to cheaper offerings from other 
countries. 

There is a fairly steady demand for 
corn products, and mills appear to be 
well sold ahead. Directions are coming 
in freely, and some complaint is heard of 
slowness in shipping on contracts. 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per barrel, basis 24’s, rep- 
resenting actual sales: 





Oct. 26-31 Oct. 19-24 

Little Rock ........ $4.55 @4.70 $4.50@4.70 

*Louisiana ........ 4.50@4.75 4.60@5.00 

Missouri River ..... ....@4.25 4.37@4.45 

FRORRS cicrcccceces 4.92@5.20 5.20@5.44 

= aa noe eeneceenese 4.25@4.50 4.35@4.40 
WOGUOOR cecces cee @5.70 -@.. 
BOOMS cecceccvccccs eves @5.70 -@.. 


*Group 1 $4.75, New Orleans $4. 50; pre- 
vious week, group 1 $4.60@4.95, group 3 
$4.80, New Orleans $4.70@5. tGroup 1 $4.92 
@5.16, group 2 $5.20; previous week, group 
1 $5.20@5.44, group 2 $5.44 

Sr. Lovis.—Corn prices showed little 
change last week, but sentiment was 
bearish. Trading was very limited, and 
the cash demand was quiet. Clear and 
cold weather prevailed over the corn 
belt the greater part of the week, and 
the movement of new corn is gradually 
increasing. 

Receipts of corn were 187 cars, against 
164 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Oct. 81: No. 1 corn 78@80c bu, No. 2 
ec rn 75c, No. 8 corn 74@75c, No. 4 corn 
72c; No. 1 yellow 80@8lc, No. 2 yellow 
80c, No. 3 yellow 80c, No. 4 yellow 74c, 
No. 5 yellow 72@73c, No. 6 yellow 7l1c; 
No. 6 white, 7lc. 

Corn products were quoted, Oct. 31: 
standard corn meal $2.25@2.35 cwt, 
cream meal $2.45@2.55, and corn flour 
$2.55@2.65. 

New Orteans, La.—The over-sea de- 
mand for corn is somewhat stronger, al- 
though it is only moderate for domestic 
purposes. Amsterdam led the list of 
buyers last week, when 154,285 bus were 
moved to that port out of New Orleans. 
The total corn movement for the week 
was 201,649 bus. Prices, Oct. 29: No. 2 
yellow corn $1.08 bu, No. 3 $1.07; No. 2 
white $1.08, No. 3 $1.07; hominy feed 
$1.75 cwt; cream meal $2.30 in 98's; 
grits $2.30 in 98’s; bran $1.55 cwt. 

NasHvittE.—The corn trade remains 
quiet. Rain has retarded the movement 
of new corn. Illinois stations have been 
supplying this market with old corn. 
Prices, Oct. 31: No. 2 white 94c bu, No. 3 
white 93c; No. 2 yellow 93c, No. 3 yel- 
low 92c. 

Slightly better demand is reported for 
corn meal. Prices, Oct. 31: bolted, paper 
bags, $1.15 bu; bulk, $1.07. 

Kansas Crry.—Fair demand exists for 
corn and corn goods. Quotations, Oct. 
81: white corn, No. 2 84@85c bu, No. 3 
83@8342c, No. 4 80@82c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 85@86c, No. 3 84@85c, No. 4 81@ 
83c; mixed corn, No. 2 88@85c, No. 3 
81@83c, No. 4 78@8lc; cream meal, $4.20 
bbl, basis car lots, Kansas City, 100-lb 
cotton sacks; hominy feed, $28 ton; corn 
bran, $28. 


Mempnis.—The buying of corn meal is 
very light, as home production is larger 
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since the rains stopped and corn could 
be gathered. This competition will last 
for some time, and jobbers are not lay- 
ing in stocks. The relative cheapness of 
meal compared with flour is expected to 
stimulate demand for the former, but jt 
has not yet been indicated. Cream on 
Oct. 29 was quoted at $4.05@4.35 bbl, 
Corn is moving slowly. Cash No. 3 white 
was quoted at 88c bu, No. 3 yellow at 
88c and No. 3 mixed at 85c. 


Mrnneapouis.—New corn is moving 
very slowly. Arrivals to date have heen 
too wet for commercial purposes and, 
consequently, the price has been s:cri- 
ficial. Old No. 2 yellow corn is worth 
probably 12@1l5c bu over the Chicago 
December option, and demand is good, 
New corn has been graded as low as No, 
5, No. 6 and sample grade. The former 
would — bring 3@5c under the op- 
tion, and No. 6 10@15c under. 

Cuicaco.—Demand for corn goods «on- 
tinues active, but some complaint is } ard 
that mills are slow in shipping ou: on 
contracts. Most of them are well sold 
ahead, and directions, as a rule, are «om- 
ing in quite freely. Corn flour was 
quoted, Oct. 31, at $2.30@2.60 ewt, orn 
meal $2.15@2.30, cream meal $2.15( 2.30 
and hominy $2.20@2.30. 

Receipts of new corn are increasing, 
and heavy arrivals are expected this 
week. The market was steady last wcck, 
and firm prices were paid for new corn. 
Receipts totaled 1,001 cars, against 93 a 
year ago. Sales for shipment were 5:2,- 
000 bus. No. 2 mixed was quoted on ‘ct. 
81 at 84@84'%4c bu, No. 3 mixed 534 
8314c; No. 2 yellow 84@84'c, No. 3 vel- 
low 79@83%c, No. 4 yellow 77@83'c; 
No. 2 white 84@84'4c, No. 3 white 8')'4c, 
No. 4 white 83c. 

Puitapetpuia.— Supplies are small, 
but,demand is slow, and prices last week 
eased off 1l¥ec. Receipts, 7,937 hus; 
stock, 19,044. Closing quotations, (ct. 
31: No. 2 yellow 97@97%c; No. 3 yellow, 
96@96'/2c. 

Corn goods are in small supply «nd 
quiet, with little change in prices. ().0- 
tations, Oct. 31, in 100-lb sacks, k'!n- 
dried, granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy $2.80@3; white table meal, fancy, 
$2.80@3; pearl hominy and grits, ~2.50 
@3. 


Battimore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 5,316 bus, 5,224 by rail and 92 by 
boat. Sales included the first car of new 
western for the season, No. 6 yellow, 
which sold on private terms, and the first 
parcel of new southern, 26 bus yellow, 
which sold at 85c, delivered. Closing 
price on Oct. 31 of domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, old, 98c bu. Corn meal was ste:ly 
and in better demand at $2.50@2.60 «wt. 

Burrato.—There was an increase in 
corn offerings here last week, but most 
arrivals were applied on old sales. !n- 
quiry was good for No. 2 yellow, }ut 
there was none offered for sale. Lower 
grades were taken at the usual differ: 1- 
tial, but there were offerings carr ed 
over. There was fair demand for corn 
goods. Cracked corn and coarse crn 
meal were offered at $40 ton on Oct. '!. 
There was a small trade passing in ta’! 
corn meal at $41 ton. 

Boston.—The market is held steady 00 
all corn products, with a moderate | 
mand reported. Granulated yellow corn 
meal was quoted on Oct. 31 at $2) 
bbl, with bolted yellow at $2.45 and fe: 
ing meal and cracked corn at $2.05. Ho 
iny feed was offered at $34.50, with 4 
moderate demand., Gluten feed \ 
steady at $42.45 and gluten meal ‘t 
$50.20, all in 100-Ib sacks. 

LiverPoot, Ene., Oct. 14.—Althou:! 
during the past week the market has 
occasions been firm, the weakness of | 
Statistical situation and the competiti 
of other feeding grains are gradual 
forcing prices to a lower level. Cor:- 
pared with a week ago, cargo and parc:! 
quotations are generally 6d@Is lowe’. 
A fair business has been put through 
Plate parcels for September, Octob:r 
and October-November shipment. Bus'- 
ness has been done at 33s 10%2d. For 4 
cargo of white flat South African cor". 
November-December shipment, 33s ‘4 
was paid. 





Of the 20 European countries repor'- 
ing wheat production, decreases have 0°- 
curred only in England and Wales, Es- 
thonia and Finland, this year. 
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SEATTLE 

Business in north coast markets has 
totaled fair volumé, but consists of small 
lots. The California trade has been sat- 
isfactory, and some of the mills report a 
good business in pastry flour with north 
Atlantic seaboard markets, water ship- 
ment. 

interior mills report good demand and 
reasonably satisfactory sales to Chicago 
and other middle western points, but lit- 
tle new business with the Southeast, 
which section still has considerable Pa- 
cific flour coming on old sales. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tutions, carloads, coast, Oct. 30: family 
patent $8@8.40 bbl, basis 49-Ib cottons; 
pastry flour $6.90@7.10, 98’s; bakers pat- 
ent $7.10@7.50, 98’s; blends, made from 
spring and Pacific hard wheats, $8.25@ 
8.90. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, Oct. 30: Da- 
kota, $9.10@9.45; Montana, $8.65@8.90. 

Oriental Demand Improves.—There 
was fair inquiry from the Orient last 
week, mostly from Hongkong for clears. 
Considerable sales were reported to have 
been made by mills which are not mem- 
bers of the Pacific Flour Export Co., at 
prices well below those fixed by that 
company, and also moderate sales of 
established mill brands to Hongkong on 
the company’s price basis. Limited sales 
were also made to southern and northern 
China and to Dairen. This business ap- 
pears to have been made possible by the 
necessity of early dispatch which Cana- 
dian mills were not able to meet, being 
sold ahead on clears for the balance of 
the year and in some instances for Jan- 
uary and even into February. Most of 
the Canadian sales have been to Dairen, 
Taku Bar and Tengchau. 

Dairen’s Large Imports.—Dairen has 
imported a large volume of Canadian 
flour this year, and some American. On 
account of the shortage of Manchurian 
wheat, Manchuria’s large milling indus- 
try has been inactive for want of grain, 
as its wheat producing areas are being 
planted more and more to soya beans, 
which have proved a surer and more 
lucrative crop than wheat. Dairen’s re- 
quirements of foreign flour are placed 
by competent authorities at 1,500,000 
bbls a year. 

Ezport Flour Prices.—While some of 
the mills have been making lower ex- 
port quotations, those generally pre- 
vailing on Oct. 30 were: Hongkong and 
North’ China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears $7.35 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $6.65, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; 
patents $8.40, c.if., less 2 per cent, or 
$7.65 net, f.a.s. To the United King- 
dom, soft wheat straights 43s 6d, and 
hard wheat straights 45s 6d, per 280 
Ibs, jutes. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Ce OEE 6.0 0.9 0.0:0,69:0 0.88.0 28,67 54 
Previous week ........... 28,117 53 
. Beer errr 29,725 56 
ERED BOO oc cvecccces 45,434 86 
Three years ago .......... 40,708 17 
Four years ago ........... 27,749 52 
DEVS POOH GEO ....cccccce 17,305 33 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Rn atin se or 9.4009 49-49 37,107 65 
Previous week ........... 35,556 59 
ME SED: ho bee vos ccccvowe 14,846 25 
Two years ago ........... 64,913 96 
Three years ago .......... 28,560 50 
Four years ago ........... 62,497 92 
Five years ago ........... 18,250 32 


WHEAT 


The wheat market has been listless, 
with demand moderate and offerings 


light. Arrivals on north Pacific seaboard 
for the season, 12,605 cars, against 15,625 
a year ago. Quotations, sacked, coast, 
prompt, Oct. 30: soft white, $1.49 bu; 
western white, $1.48; hard winter, $1.47; 
western red, $1.45; northern spring, $1.46 
@1.47; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.56. 


NOTES 
Flour arrivals at Seattle, July 1-Nov. 
1, according to the Merchants’ Exchange, 
were 620 cars, against 1,010 a year ago. 
Nicholas Jahn, president of W. F. 
Jahn & Co., feed, flour and building 
material dealers, Seattle, died on Oct. 25. 
R. T. Osborne, Vancouver, B. C., west- 
ern Canadian manager of the Maple Leaf 


patents, $9@9.25; Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $9.25@9.50; Pacific northwestern 
blue-stem patents $7.50@7.75, straights 
$7.35@7.45; California family patents 
$9.10, bakers patents $8.30@8.60; maca- 
roni flour $8.10, and straights $7.70@ 
8.30, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco, basis 
98-Ib cottons. 

Wheat prices showed gains, the Grain 
Exchange quotations on Oct. 31 being 
$2.55@2.65 cwt for milling grades. 

NOTES 

Some fall plowing and grain planting 
have been accomplished in the central 
valleys of California, only a few thun- 
derstorms having impeded the work. 

San Quentin grain bags advanced to 
13¢ last week, the quotations on the San 
Francisco Grain Exchange being 14%c 
for Calcutta bags, June and July de- 
livery. 

Under the leadership of Roy N. Bish- 
op, chairman of the directors of the 
Sperry Flour Co., the Californians, Inc., 
has started its fourth annual investment 
campaign to arrange for a fund with 
which to promote California’s industrial 
affairs, 

Extension of the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co. activities into Montana and Canada 
has been announced with the opening of 








Four Thousand Feet of Flume Carry Water to Mill 


| pre tater nas p-tag costing $30,- 
000 have just been completed on 
the plant of the Peacock Mill Co., 
Freewater, Oregon. A new 26-in 
turbine produces 400 horsepower 
and is equipped with automatic 
governor and shutoff. 

In place of the old open ditch 
which carried the water from the 
Walla Walla ‘River, 4,000 ft of 
54-in creosoted flume has now been 
constructed. John H. Lewis, of 
Portland, former state engineer, 
drew plans and specifications for 
the improvements, under direction 
of H. S. Murray, manager of the 
mill. 

The Peacock Mill was established 
in 1888, but was entirely destroyed 
by fire in 1914. It now has a daily 
capacity of 500 bbls. Re-enforced 
concrete elevators in connection 
with the mill have a storage ca- 
pacity of 110,000 bus. 











Milling Co., Ltd., was in Seattle last 
week. 

Drouth has continued in the wheat 
sections of the Pacific Northwest 


‘ throughout the autumn, delaying plowing 


and winter wheat seeding. Little of the 
seeded wheat is up. Considerable has 
been sown in the dust. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Influenced by wheat market conditions, 
flour prices advanced in San Francisco 
last week. There was a slight improve- 
ment in demand, although the policy of 
buying on short time contracts contin- 
ued. Stocks are reported low, and this 
has resulted in uniform buying and nor- 
mal arrivals of flour from eastern, north- 
ern and Californian plants. 

Some dealers are wondering what will 
happen when severe weather starts in the 
mountain districts through which much 
of the flour must be shipped into Cali- 
fornia. California mills are better situ- 
ated than last year as to their wheat 
stocks, owing to the heavier crops, so 
that this source of replenishment seems 
open more definitely than a year ago. 
As yet, however, there is no indication 
of any severe weather, and conditions 
are not likely to arise until late in the 
winter which would impede shipping. In 
the meantime the buyers’ attitude may 
change. 

Quotations, Oct. 31: Kansas standard 
patents, $9@9.25 bbl; Montana standard 


new mills at Chinook, Mont., and at 
Raymond, Alta. Previously the com- 
pany had operated plants in Utah, Idaho 
and Washington. 


Oakland will hold, on Nov. 10, a $9,- 
600,000 bond election at which proposals 
will be voted upon for a bond issue 
through which development of Oakland’s 
harbor facilities will be possible. The 
building of large wharves and ware- 
houses near both the Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Cos and Western Milling Co.’s 
plants is proposed. 

Under a ruling of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, H. C. Farrell, oper- 
ating a millfeed and flour warehouse at 
Ogden, Utah, is to be given reparations 
by railroads on numerous carloads of 
corn and oats shipped from Iowa and 
Nebraska in 1918 and 1919, the rates of 
56c and 64c being declared excessive. 
The Commission found that the rates 
should not have exceeded 5c. 

W. E.. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 


Demand was slow last week in the 
southern California flour market, and 
sales of all grades were slightly below 
normal. Practically all local consumers 
are loaded up with fairly large stocks, 
and probably will not require to replenish 
them for some time. Steady prices pre- 
vailed and arrivals were normal. 

The sales of middle western and north- 
ern flours continued to decline, with re- 


473 


sultant drops in the prices of Kansas 
bakers patents, Washington-Oregon blue- 
stem patents, and Washington pastry 


flour. In the main, however, prices were 
steady. Incoming shipments continued 
heavy. 


Carload quotations, Oct. 30: California 
family patents, $9 bbl; California hard 
wheat bakers patents, $8:40; California 
blended bakers patents, $8.20; California 
pastry, $7.60; Kansas bakers patents, 
$8.80; Montana bakers patents, $9.20; 
Dakota standard patents, $9.80; Wash- 
ington-Oregon blue-stem bakers patents, 
$8; Washington pastry, $7.75. 


PORTLAND 


Higher premiums on milling wheat 
caused two advances, each of 20c, in 
flour last week. While buyers showed 
more interest, there was no material in- 
crease in local business. Prices on Oct. 
81: family patents $8.25 bbl, bakers blue- 
stem patents $7.85, bakers hard wheat 
$8.85. 

The export market continues dull, with 
offers out of line with the prices asked by 
mills. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

SOE. Ke 6 esc cansens 27,966 45 
PUCVIOER WOOK ccc ccccssce 28,532 46 
WOE GHD caccecccccveccee Meee 48 
Two years ago ........... 55,390 89 
TRIOS PORTE OHO .ccccccess 36,727 64 
POOP FOOTE GS oc occcccces SGnee 61 
Deve PORTS BHO occcicccvus 24,980 62 


There was more trading in wheat last 
week than for some time, but it was 
mostly for mill account. Exports have 
not shown much activity and, with prices 
now about 8c above the export parity, 
there is little interest in white wheat. 
Feed grades continue to be taken for 
California, and a moderate business is 
being done for eastern and southeastern 
shipment. 

Closing bids for November wheat on 
Oct. 31: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.54 bu; 
hard white $1.52, soft white $1.46, western 
white $1.45; northern spring, hard win- 
ter and western red, $1.43. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





WEIGHT OF VIENNA LOAVES 
DISCUSSED IN AUSTRALIA 


MELBourNngE, Victoria, Oct. 4.—A move- 
ment has been launched to secure the 
adoption of standard weights for Vienna 
bread, which has recently become in- 
creasingly popular in this city. It is pro- 
posed that all bread, including Vienna, 
Shall be sold by weight in not less than 
1-lb, 2-lb and 4-lb loaves. 

The Master Bakers’ Association has 
given the subject much attention, follow- 
ing an action against a firm for having 
sold lightweight Vienna loaves (1% lbs). 
The prosecution contended that all loaves 
should weigh one, two or four Ibs. The 
lower court fined the defendant firm, but, 
on appeal, the conviction was quashed. 

The association desires that the law re- 
lating to ordinary bread shall not be dis- 
turbed, but it asks that a special clause 
shall be inserted, to provide for Vienna 
bread to be sold in loaves of 12 and 24 oz. 

It is further requested that it shall be 
legislated that the bread must be baked 
with the additional use of superheated 
steam inside the oven, being formed in a 
long, oval shape, and showing the marks 
of three or four slashes across the upper 
surface, made just prior to being placed 
in the oven. 

The master bakers point out that some 
heve installed costly ovens, specially con- 
structed, for the baking of Vienna loaves 
exclusively, and that it is not possible to 
manufacture such loaves weighing two 
pounds or over. 

Cuarves J. Matruews. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
c——_ Week ending——_,, Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Oct. 24 Oct. 17 Oct. 24, 1925 
seaeee 0C—™C~—Ci‘(i‘ ww 283,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
o—— Week ending 
Oct. 24 Oct. 17 
732,000 648,000 


Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Oct. 24, 1925 
7,666,000 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Flour Exports 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Oct. 1, 1924, to Sept. 30, 


1925, with countries of destination, 


Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Totals 
4 2 1 1 4 2 


as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 





To— Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan 
Azores, Madeira ....... ry oo 2 s 1 1 5 
SOUS oc cic cvecedertie 28 6 16 3 3 2 3 4 5 2 2 3 77 
cic eawnden eee 21 47 31 18 12 27 13 13 22 12 13 25 254 
DD sceeesceaned cae 3 4 oa 4 2 ae - - ee 1 oe 15 
DE 66 «b0ek deseb08d9 75 53 2 43 14 33 25 21 35 41 36 50 463 
CE “opbscccstceses 340 207 22 67 179 220 174 86 153 80 52 -. 1,783 
GEE acavcascnecers 1 ee ee os e* o* oe 1 ee ee ee oe 2 
DEY 66a 06040 50004.69% 41 44 20 58 67 98 15 12 14 5 36 19 429 
DT. Bade Geedecedeeseas 26 7 12 8 13 12 2 1 2 1 2 1 87 
Se, Os 00050594006 ° ee ee oe ae 1 0 es es ee ee 1 
Jugoslavia, etc. ........ “a ee 3 1 os 3 2 ee 3 12 
Irish Free State ....... o* ee oe ‘ qe ee 4 3 3 10 
SS ee er $e 3 oa 12 1 1 7 ee 2 ee oe 26 
 C. cwaeese et does 6 14 5 2 3 1 2 2 1 4 5 49 
PUOUMOURRMOS «co cccccccces 419 298 223 71 65 87 42 50 117 #129 105 565 1,661 
i toca wt ekehan ees 27 9 86 37 16 24 24 1 3 13 7 6 253 
Poland, Danzig ........ 16 13 6 21 6 16 15 4 3 2 oe 111 
Russia (Europe) ....... + oe 3 10 197 72 1 ie 1 1 1 286 
WOPUEE ccccceccasececs eo 2 os e* 1 ee ee ee ee °° os 4 
ES 13 13 10 8 7 4 2 2 7 7 7 6 86 
United Kingdom ....... 328 364 252 142 112 176 162 102 71 67 82 73 + «#1,931 
Other Europe .......... ee 2 ee 8 ee 1 ee ee ee 19 30 
CRED civecvoccacacves 10 8 4 5 8 5 3 4 4 3 4 64 
British Honduras ...... 2 2 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 2 16 
Geeee MIR 2ccccccccces 7 11 12 8 6 10 9 6 9 13 10 110 
Guatemala ..........65. 15 13 12 17 10 12 3 5 5 11 15 13 131 
SEEN. cv ccoseceenees 5 4 5 4 4 5 4 4 3 5 5 3 61 
POROUS. cc cccoccecee 5 7 6 10 5 g 2 10 2 6 7 8 76 
PD cccceneoneceses 7 9 11 10 8 7 4 7 9 11 12 6 101 
BRRVREOE oc cccccsecccscs g 14 24 19 11 15 1 5 ee ee 4 6 112 
BOMMNOD cesccveseesecses 22 21 22 18 12 16 16 13 12 12 17 23 204 
DE 295666090¢06600086 108 114 120 187 96 103 94 90 94 103 85 81 1,225 
SE 6 6ni00046sn040%85 31 29 36 32 9 11 19 16 10 17 18 25 253 
BERENS wecccrccsccece 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 14 
PE, -0:6.0'0.4.6% 90000004 21 17 21 16 11 12 15 10 11 12 7 8 161 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 4 1 1 ae 2 3 oe eo 1 ee ee ee 12 
Other Brit. West Indies. 3 3 2 4 1 5 2 2 2 1 2 2 29 
Dominican Republic 9 6 7 9 7 7 9 5 6 7 10 5 87 
Dutch West Indies ..... 2 2 3 1 1 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 - 24 
French West Indies..... 9 9 16 16 12 6 5 5 4 13 8 8 111 
Virgin Islands ......... 2 2 2 2 1 3 2 1 2 1 2 2 22 
Newfoundland, Labrador 9 5 1 as 2 2 1 1 1 1 2 3 28 
PORE ccccccccesccccccs 66 57 55 42 58 64 94 71 42 38 59 54 700 
Venezuela ..ccecccccees 9 5 7 9 9 18 13 10 8 9 13 10 120 
SEE wes ecesvivesenee 1 6 5 ee 6 5 5 10 3 9 6 5 61 
COPGMMAA cccccccccesecs 5 3 4 5 4 7 4 4 4 4 8 5 67 
BOURESE cccccccccescocs 10 9 8 3 7 5 11 7 8 12 4 12 96 
CE. cc necccececcocnce 6 1 4 4 4 5 3 4 2 7 4 3 47 
BE ccvesecessenese fen 15 6 4 3 2 2 1 5 3 8 5 14 68 
GEES. ccvccccccecccccces 1 es oe ee 1 oe os 2 1 2 ee 2 9 
GRIME ceccccccccccccccs 10 8 3 1 ce oS 1 ee 7 1 11 34 85 
TEGMMOME cccccccccesecs 30 11 46 17 21 45 26 17 «36 23 52 13 337 
SEE Wales 604 00.N64.89 08 6 6 8 4 5 4 se oe 1 7 5 6 6 62 
TEWRRBCURE 2 ccccscvcces 8 7 8 21 es oe Te oe es ee 12 43 91 
Philippine Islands ..... 45 92 39 36 25 54 21 22 47 40 57 63 541 
Palestine and Syria .... 3 1 3 1 3 2 1 2 3 3 9 5 36 
British West Africa .... 12 12 12 10 5 12 10 11 16 9 11 13 133 
TASB ccccccccccccseces 15 20 18 24 28 25 8 6 12 10 35 25 226 
DE bin 66444604.0686 1 1 oe 1 3 ee =. 1 ee 1 1 10 
Spanish Africa ......... 2 1 ee ee oe oe ee ee 1 1 5 ee 10 
Canary Islands ........ 3 es 1 3 2 3 7 ‘ib o* +s 3 15 
French Africa ......... 2 2 2 3 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 3 22 
French Oceania ........ 4 2 1 5 ee ee ee 3 1 1 1 3 21 
British South Africa.... .. 1 1 1 ee 1 2 oe 1 1 1 9 
Portuguese Africa ..... 2 1 ee 3 1 1 1 1 1 oe 11 

WORRIES s ccc cvcccvces 1,872 1,616 1,452 988 9391,387 955 690 820 775 874 800 13,173 





United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from Oct. 1, 1924, to Sept. 30, 1925, by coun- 
tries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 

To— Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Austria ...... on eee 132 eee 
Belgium ..... 8,444 1,999 1,486 244 
Denmark ..... 8 TY owe 39 
France ...... 2,215 1,576 1,641 1,127 
Germany .....2,050 802 866 Ric 
Greece ........ 288 1,176 1,876 890 
Azores ....... 18 ese 40 2 
Gibraltar ..... a6 220 127 0 =215 
Norway ...... 112 175 ose 161 
FOOly woccccscs 2,536 3,494 4,159 2,265 
Malta, etc..... 19 37 eee eee 
Netherlands .4,571 2,174 1,179 782 
Sweden ....... 37 172 157 76 
Turkey (Eur.). 406 243 84 65 
U. Kingdom..9,765 6,312 4,038 2,300 
Treland ....... 638 342 256... 
Canada ..... 17,203 6,578 645 5 
Mexico ....... 29 39 17 87 
Panama ...... 642 57 eee eee 
Honduras ..... 8 eee eee eee 
COME scsccccce 65 eee oa 4 
Colombia ..... 8 25 16 17 
CHima wcccccce ee cee eee eee 
TOPAN .ccccces 652 2,397 250 167 
Other coun- 

tries...... 419 13 762 38 





Totals. ..45,112 


Feb. Mch. Apr. May June 
442 1,306 1,706 633 220 
Swe 24 36 24 oes 
533 645 2;204 2,110 721 
216 210 360 322 80 
166 648 eee 55 337 
cae 10 | errs 
305 eee 
104 eee eee eee ees 
3,956 4,261 1,559 704 347 
eee 19 7 eee 090 
152 540 1,109 355 225 
49 65 cee 38 eas 
41 104 ses eee ve 
1,199 1,797 1,195 1,483 1,023 
S ees 24 eas rr 
126 6 106 3,081 3,793 
68 72 81 81 68 
8 8 oe 
Te 2 3 2 3 
18 25 21 2 18 
eee eee coe «608896 eee 
cee 99 
4 45 5 588 136 





July Aug. Sept. Totals 
2 


coe ces see 13 
451 1,610 628 14,169 

eee eee 32 24 
236 70 4139 13,217 
116 6783) 6235 ~—s( 6,040 
875 427. ... 6,738 
3 3 83 
oe ee 867 
cee coe eee 552 
351 53 100 23,785 

30 42 11 16 
572 1,068 854 13,581 
eee 12 ee 606 
eee eee eee 943 
744 1,753 2,618 34,227 
ees 15 «6112 1,395 
1,762 1,870 2,667 37,842 
97 108 160 967 
oce cee 8398 997 
eee | eee 38 
3 3 3 88 
15 5 33 203 
eee eee 374 
17 1,498 4,980 
16 65 3 2,094 


World Cereal Crops—Production (Bus, 000’s Omitted) 


Country— 
Wheat— 
Canada 
United States 
Europe, 15 countries 
Africa, four countries 
Asia, three countries 





Totals, 24 countries ..........0.6- 
Estimated world total, excluding 
Russia 
Rye— 
Canada 
United States 
Europe, 14 countries 


Totals, 16 countries ........ ecccce 
Estimated world total, excluding 
Russia 
Barley— 
Canada 
United States 
Europe, 16 countries 
Africa, three countries 
Asia, two countries . 





Totals, 21 countries 


Bstimated world total, excluding 
Russia 





27,831 17,791 8,484 7,387 9,961 8,424 9,870 7,070 5,288 7,901 9,391 164,325 


Pct. change 
1925 from 1924 























Average 

1909-13 1923 1924 
197,119 474,199 262,097 375,404 
690,108 797,381 872,673 699,569 
912,971 882,142 637,877 879,316 
92,047 107,019 80,407 106,699 
383,827 407,838 399,583 371,681 
2,276,072 2,668,579 2,302,637 2,432,669 
3,307,000 3,490,000 3,091,000 eecece 
2,094 23,232 13,761 15,803 
36,093 63,077 63,446 51,968 
766,717 659,386 496,212 715,207 
804,904 745,695 573,409 782,968 
1,014,000 916,000 728,000 eeccece 
45,275 65,998 88,807 94,600 
184,812 197,691 187,875 221,713 
489,683 483,935 396,832 423,724 
88,800 93,770 74,510 90,512 
123,976 99,730 112,056 158,977 
932,546 941,124 860,080 969,676 
1,321,000 1,311,000 1,202,000  ...... 


+ 43.2 
—19.9 
+27.8 
+32.7 
—T.0 








United States—Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination (1,000 
SEPTEMBER, 1925 


Countries of destination— 


New York 


i 


Italy 
Jugoslavia 
United Kingdom 
Irish Free State 
Belgium 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Denmark 


> 02 Or 00 


w 


— 


e+ BH OI OO 3 to OO 


Other Europe 
British Honduras 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala . 
PT .ns:000 0494400040694 °, 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 


wo 
[ ataen ied 


Dominican Republic 
Bermuda 
BOE cccccnvepececcseseces 
Other British West Indies .... 
Dutch West Indies 
French West Indies 
Virgin Islands 
Canada 
Newfoundland 
Brazil ....... ° 
British Guiana 
Dutch Guiana 
French Guiana 
Colombia 
a aro . 
Venezuela 


on 
* mas Ws Ble me ROR ee 


Hongkong 

Kwangtung 
Japan 
Philippines 
Other Asia 


British West Africa 
British South Africa 
Other Africa 


Totals, world ..........+.. 
*Less than 500 bbls. 


a 
a @ 
° 
s & 
& 3 
a 
a a 
4 
10 15 
ot 
“* 7, 
1 ae 
-. “* 
as 
e s 
13 18 





Source: Form 248, Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 





September Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 


month of September, 


1925, as reported by 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce: 
Wheat -—Bushels—, 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Azores, etc. ...:. et eee 4,034 
Belgium ........ 3,053 628,113  ...... 
Bulgaria ........ i arr eT eee ee 
Denmark ....... 25,023 SB,000 sc eccce 
i. eee GOsBOS ce scees -cvecece 
ee 18,206 139,166 8 
GOPTMRGY cesescce wveves SOG0TE veces 
GBPSOSS cececccccs Re rere . 
Iceland, etc. ..... Ae ees 
Irish Free State.. 3,106 112,000 ...... 
BORE scaccccsices 2,238 . 200,000 . scceve 
Malta, etc. ...... 5,248 SAP... cesese 
Netherlands ..... 54,962 853,999 128,571 
oe pn MEO 


Russia (Europe).. 
Sweden 
United Kingdom. 
Jugoslavia 
Canada 
British Honduras 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 
Mexico 
Miquelon and St, 

Pierre 
Newfoundland 
Bermuda 
Barbados 
Jamaica 
Trinidad, Tobago. 
Oth. B. W. Indies 
Cuba 
Dominican Rep... 
Dutch W. Indies. 
French W. Indies 
Haiti 
Virgin Islands ... 
Argentina 
Bolivia 


yal Sabv'b'e Hele 
Ecuador 


wee eeee 


Peru 
Venezuela 
China 
Chosen 
French Indo- 
China 
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Bbls) 


e ° 
5 ih 5 
8 s 38 Bm 
a & ae a oe oe 
E ° © a he § § £ 
we E 3 5 Fe > 4 < : 
& o } | = & Cy - $ 
CI S - © 
eae se nee Sle 
ee ee ee o% es 19 
oe ga ea, oe 1 
8 1 oe oe ee ee 5 73 
2 ae 1 a ee 4 
ee oe 2 ee 4 18 
2 18 és 21 oe 3 1 56 
ee e. on 5 oe ae ee 24 
1 °, on ee oe P vs 50 
e 1 06 ° e os 1 
° 8 ee bd ° ee 9 
; 8 °, 4 ° ee 12 
° 2 ee 1 ° ee 3 
° 2 oe ° 6 ° ee x 
ee 3 ° oe 1 ‘ oe 6 
ee 8 ee ee 1 . ee 14 23 
2 39 2 ee ° . ee 81 
ee 4 oe ee ° ° ee 8 
ee 7 3 1 ° ee 25 
ee °, ee 1 os im 5 
. ee oe ee ee 1 
e ee e ee ee 1 
oe 4 1 ee ne _ s 
ee ee s, $é ee 1 2 
ee ee ee 3 1 4 
es ee ee 54 
** ** * ¢. 
es 1 1 a 4 
** “* * bd 
0 2 «, ° se 5 
* * * * °. 
ee 2 ° » 8 1 10 
os ee ° ee ee ee 4 4 
ee s, ° ° ° 1 1 
ee 2 ° 1 5 4 12 
oe oe . 2 1 10 15 
ee ee e 22 13 35 
oe ee ° 7 6 13 
ee oe ‘ 18 25 43 
ee ee ° 6 = 6 
ee oe ° 1 11 60 62 
ee ee ° 3 3 
ee oe, . ee 25 
ee 13 
oe 9 oe 3 » 5 
14 120 7 34 26 77 122 18 800 
Wheat --—Bushe! 
flour, bbls Wheat n 
Hongkong ....... SEED ~ deces. 
MEE. va bao 4.9:060.8 6,067 1,497,730 10) 
Kwangtung -..... GRBGe  secnsee 
Palestine, Syria.. ae  waeees : 
Philippine Islands 62,727  ...... 7 
Russia (Asia) BOE Heeeee 
Dn +icis00- %eeee  . 046000 5 
French Oceania.. 2,938 13 
Belgian Kongo .. ae 
British W. Africa 18,436 ...... 
British .S. Africa. tenes 
Canary Islands .. nt” “seeees 
) td gp MENTE TEE J. > errs 
Other Fr. Africa. BUT © esslece 
EAROTER. bec ccces ° an . epee ee 
Morocco ........ le 
Port. East Africa me wSebes 
Oth. Port. Africa. Sy bbs oes 
Spanish Africa .. Se. Ssepeses 
TOONS ccdivies 800,310 9,390,680 1,120 
RnR hal 
To— Barley Rye Oo 
Azores, etc. ..... oe x ee 2,/ 
MONTE. sovcoces 287,375 119,010 344, 4 
Denmark ....... 46,666 29,654 oP 
WORM vestcccats ‘Séves 17,290 667 
PO sveccae 1,034,243 37,561 60 
BOGEP cece cviccccs eens). esses 10 
Netherlands ..... 62,395 44,098 50 
Norway ....... -» 46,666 59,960 oes 
U. Kingdom ....2,489,623 ...... 703 
Canada .......2. 5,092,205 734,302 3,210.' 
ee: SEOONO 65 Sects’ ebeses 
Honduras ....... codes eee 3,° 
Nicaragua ...... o “eeheews 1,9 
Panama ....... ° Oe’) iantans 7,9 
PEOUOED o cecescvce 3,208 18 4,6°7 
DE Ciiatves  “aitnd” seccee 1 
Girvan tiie es  rorry. 157,° 
EE bua. ptakdr  “skesee 1 
ee Ws: éadae. ..dencee 1,4 
DT titises>. ibven  savbines ‘ 
GO ses ces cewss So eee ee 
NG eww nees 4°! cb eeu. teeees 6 
eo cin a 76, 
Philippine Islands ..... ...... 1,952 
New Zealand | ee er eee 
ee ee 9,103,149 1,041,893 5,304," 
Rye flour, bbls— 
TE i. cide dWy bee 6 od 8S aad eee 69° 9°1 
DPEEEE 0 Da wehe 660s 0460 66 bby ecepes ee 356 
SE. Seed cWSE #60 OTs C0 0s Rend 08600 3 
SD “e'seR e's ah 56 0d «Gas ee encoescrese 1 
SPE WUE PE awn do's bee ve cdeves ee 
Prmbewtine OGG: BPTOR oii eiswiccsccccccese 2 
oe ere ‘ 
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OATMEAL | 


Lonpon, Enea., Oct. 14.—Oatmeal and 
rolled oats have been particularly quiet. 
Although demand for arrived lots has 
been generally maintained, prices asked 
by shippers are above buyers’ ideas, and 
as the latter have fair stocks in all po- 
sitions, they are prepared to await de- 
velopments. 

Betrast, IreLanp, Oct. 12.—Oatmeal 
prices vary. One mill quotes 39s per 280 
lbs, ¢e.i.f., Belfast, for October-November 
shipment, but sales were made at 34s 6d. 
Medium oatmeal is a drug on the market. 
Merchants mostly ‘overbought themselves 
toward the end of last season, and sum- 
mer checked the consumptive demand. 
Any reasonable price is therefore ac- 
cepted. Rolled oats are in a better posi- 
tion. Stocks are not too large, with the 
result that importers are able to make 
38s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
on spot. The shipment price is. around 
36s. 

- 

Toronto.—Oats products are in steady 
demand. All mills are busy. Prices ad- 
vanced 10c last week. Quotations, Oct. 
31: rolled oats, in 90-lb jute bags, $6.20 
bbl; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, $6.80; straight 
cars of either, 40c under these figures. 


Wiynirec.—Now that cold weather is 
here, sales of rolled oats and oatmeal are 
showing a considerable increase. Local 
demand is said by millers of these prod- 
ucts to be very good, while export busi- 
ness is excellent. Prices are slightly 
ower. Quotations, Oct. 31: rolled oats, 
in 80-Ib bags, $2.40@2.60; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Cuicago.—A fair demand prevails for 
vats products, but many mills are well 
‘old up and are not — sales. Ex- 
port trade has fallen off, as bids received 
‘rom abroad are out of line. Rolled oats 
were quoted, Oct. 31, at $2.30@2.40 per 
90-lb sack, and oatmeal at $2.55@2.60 
ewt. 

PuHiLapELPH1a.—The oatmeal market 
s quiet and easier, with offerings mod- 
erate but ample. Quotations, Oct. 31, 
$2.60@2.80 per 90-lb sack. 

Bosron.—The local oatmeal market is 
unchanged. A good demand prevails, 
with supplies aa cleaned up. Rolled 
oatmeal was quoted on Oct. 31 at $2.75, 
with cut and ground oatmeal at $3.02, 
all in 90-lb sacks. 





BALTIMORE 


Flour, like wheat, was irregular last 
week, higher and more salable in the early 
part, but easier and slow toward the close. 
Soft winters held better than anything 
else on the list, with near-by straight 
probably the best seller, as it was wanted 
to a moderate extent by all classes of 
buyers, while springs and hard winters, 
after a | gees start, lost ground in both 
price and demand. Something was done 
in near-by soft winter straights for ex- 
port at $6.75, bulk, Baltimore, or $6.90, 


bulk, New York, which the trade regard- - 


ed as an encouraging sign, although at the 
close fair stock was offered at $6.75 in 
secondhand 98-lb cottons without takers. 
Standard springs, which brought $8.50 in 
co‘ton early, were not wanted at $8.25 
at the end of the week. 

A few traders are of the opinion that 
the scarcity of cash wheat in the various 
markets was prearranged. The idea of 
$1.50 bu for wheat in the face of world 
conditions is regarded by many as ab- 
surd. Some still are endeavoring to kill 
the Argentine and Australian crops and 
trying to make others believe that 100,- 
000,000 bus of Canada’s wheat crop are 
deeply covered with snow, and will re- 
main so till next spring or summer. 

Closing prices, Oct. 31, car lots,. per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $8.65@8.90, 
standard patent $8.15@8.40; hard winter 
short patent $8.55@8.80, straight $8.05@ 
8.30; soft winter short patent $7.50@ 
8.25, straight (near-by) $6.75@7; rye 
flour, white $5@5.25, dark $4.35@4.60. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 28,- 
820 bbls, 9,780 of which were destined for 
export. Week’s exports were 8,880 bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 4c higher 
than in the previous week, with stocks 
comprising mostly new southern, held by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


country owners for higher markets, and 
Canadian in bond for export. Closing 
prices, Oct. 31: spot No. 2 red winter, 
domestic, $1.62 bu; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, $1.58. 

Of the 98,017 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Oct. 31, 95,527 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 200,- 
892 bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Cana- 
dian wheat for the week were 90,464 bus; 
stock, 201,926. Receipts of new southern 
wheat for the week, 2,019 bus; so far this 
season, 1,108,140; for same period last 
year, 1,033,725. Approximate closing 
price, Oct. 31, of new southern contract 
grade, $1.57 bu; last year, $1.50%. 

Oats prices, Oct. 31: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 474%2@48c bu; No. 8 white, do- 
mestic, 4642@47c. 

NOTES 

Exports last week were 8,880 bbls flour, 
200,892 bus Canadian wheat and 1,661 bus 
malt. 

Baltimore receiyed in October 108,598 
bbls flour, against 322,629 last year, and 
exported 18,421, against 237,781. 

It is understood that Hauswald’s Bak- 
ery, of this city, is preparing to enlarge 
and otherwise improve its plant. 

It is believed that Baltimore exporters 
have already done some business in new 
crop corn for December shipment. 


Millfeed receipts in October, 1,996 
tons; last year, 1,462. Receipts from 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 12,767 tons; last year, 


10,169. 

It is rumored that considerable flour 
from this part of the country has been or 
will be bought for shipment to South 
America. 


Grain receipts in October were 1,482,- 
612 bus; last year, 4,890,951. Grain ex- 
ports in October, 1,501,784 bus; last year, 
4,009,064. 

The excavations for the large new bak- 
ery of the General Baking Co., at the 
corner of North Avenue and Harford 
Road, are practically finished. 


A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, has returned 
from his business trip to the Northwest 
and Southwest with very bullish ideas. 


The City Baking Co., a local combina- 
tion of leading bakers, is now offering 
all kinds of loaf cake at 35c lb retail, and 
it would seem that this will cause trouble 
in local cake circles. 

Receipts of- grain last week were 98,- 
017 bus wheat, 6,886 corn, 19,718 oats and 
1,377 rye; stocks at the close, 2,001,298 
bus wheat, 25,830 corn, 130,691 oats, 52,- 
002 rye, 48,954 barley and 1,262 buck- 
wheat. 

It is reported that the price at which 
the Bes-Cone Co., Inc., local manufacturer 
of ice cream cones, acquired title to the 
Park mill of the Mount Vernon-Wood- 
berry group was $34,000 in fee, as indi- 
cated by the stamps. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
spring wheat, $1.60 bu; Canadian winter 
wheat, $1.55; domestic wheat, $1.70; do- 
mestic garlicky wheat, $1.70; corn, $1.15; 
rye, $1; barley, 90c; oats, 55c. 

Flour receipts from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 
1,208,426 bbls; same period last year, 
1,417,833. Flour exports from Jan. 1 to 
Nov. 1, 503,369 bbls; last year, 677,044. 
Grain receipts from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 
21,223,782 bus; last year, 24,599,561. 
Grain exports from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 
25,554,494 bus; last year, 21,124,401. 

Visitors last week included Axel Han- 
sen, president of the Hansen Produce 
Co., Inc., grain and flour exporters, New 
York; James Doran, of St. Paul, Minn; 
H. L. Welch, South Atlantic Coast 


states representative of David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich; Roy 
Barnes, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Export Co., grain. 

The Baltimore Flour Club, by special 
invitation, held its monthly meeting, Oct. 
31, in the new two-story bungalow of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. W. Mears, situated on a 
knoll in Baltimore County and overlook- 
ing the Chesapeake Bay. After trans- 
acting the usual routine business, the 
members of the club did full justice to an 
oyster roast which was provided for them 
by their hospitable hosts. 

It is said that the International Mer- 
cantile Marine, Admiral Line, Clyde Line 
and Munson Line will further increase 
the service between Atlantic ports and 
Florida; also that A. H. Bull & Co., own- 
ing and operating the Baltimore Insular 
Line to Porto Rico, have inaugurated a 
new transshipment service to Santo Do- 
mingo and the Virgin Islands, making 
weekly connections at San Juan with 
steamers from Baltimore and New York. 

C. H. Dorsey. 





CANADIAN MILLS ADOPT 
LONDON FLOUR CONTRACT 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 3.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Canadian National Millers’ 
Association has decided to accept Ham- 
burg friendly arbitration no longer, and 
at a recent meeting of its executive the 
following regulation was adopted: “All 
future sales contracts to northern con- 
tinental Europe are to be subject to the 
London Flour Trade Association’s con- 
tract. Mills may arbitrate on the basis 
of the New York Produce Exchange’s 
arbitration rules upon private arrange- 
ment with their customers.” 

This means that in future all flour con- 
tracts with markets of continental 
Europe will be governed by the London 
contract, and subject to London arbitra- 
tion unless New York arbitration is pre- 
ferred. 

A. H. Batey. 





GOES TO MACARONI COMPANY 

Frank J. Tharinger, assistant secre- 
tary of the Old Line Life Insurance Co., 
Milwaukee, resigned Nov. 1 to assume 
new duties as secretary and general man- 
ager of the Tharinger Macaroni Co., Mil- 
waukee, one of the largest users of durum 
flour in the Middle West. Mr. Tharinger 
has been interested in the macaroni com- 
pany since its establishment many years 
ago, although the active management has 
been in charge of other members of the 
family. 





Flour Production and Movement 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Oct. 24, 1925 (000’s omitted): 
1925 1924 1923 
Flour production, bbls— 


Sept. 18-19 .cccccces 3,001 3,215 2,862 
Sept. 230-26 ......06. 2,690 3,233 2,903 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3....... 2,936 3,225 2,869 
Oak, GeO wecvccccecce 3,072 2,909 2,922 
Se SOE vectevasecs 3,007 3,065 2,925 
is BOE éeccecccsss 2,828 3,181 2,735 
Bue Bees. B6 occccecs 44,306 46,819 45,466 
Flour, July 1-Oct. 24, 
bbIls— 

MERDGTED 2 Pe ccesccsece 3,287 4,651 5,475 
ED 049.0 0 40:0 0:4 68:0 -_ 1 65 


Wheat, July 1-Oct. 24, 
us— 
Receipts from farms. .355,000 470,000 412,000 


era 26,275 89,536 44950 
a 4,806 1,917 5,890 
Ground by mills...... 203,808 216,309 205,000 
Wheat stocks, Oct. 24, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 53,127 97,103 77,458 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.133,196 144,478 154,882 





Commerce, in bushels: 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 











Rye 
. 





——————Weeek ending , + July 1 to——, 

Wheat to— Oct. 24, '°25 Oct. 26,°24 Oct. 17,25 Oct. 24,°25 Oct. 25, '24 
BOMB di cc cdeccccecd 42,000 ., Ste 693,000 4,495,000 
United Kingdom ... 112,000 2,250,000 308,000 6,472,000 17,654,000 
Other Europe ...... 94,000 8,019,000 550,000 10,893,000 37,433,000 
GemOGS secacesccces cesees re 6,299,000 26,290,000 
Other countries .... 17,000 21,000 114,000 2,896,000 4,081,000 
Totals 11,248,000 972,000 27,253,000 89,953,000 
Barley 2,306,000 937,000 18,843,000 9,128,000 
Corn 147,000 249,000 3,499,000 2,321,000 
Oats 626,000 53,000 18,136,000 2,292,000 
y 1,400,000 43,000 5,913,000 23,518,000 


Including via Pacific ports, 1,000 bus. 
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WRAPPED BREAD MAY BE 
ADOPTED IN AUSTRALIA 


MELBourRNe, Vicrorta, Sept. 20.—Once 
again attention has been directed by 
health authorities to “the insanitary 
method of bread delivery in Melbourne.” 
Suggestions for a more hygienic system 
are indicated in a report which has been 
prepared by inspectors employed by the 
public health commission. 

The report states that the insanitary 
handling of bread begins when it is being 
loaded from the bread racks into the de- 
livery carts at the bakery; with the ex- 
ception of the larger bakeries, where 
stablemen are employed to groom and 
harness the horses, the drivers groom 
and harness their own horses, and then, 
without cleaning their hands, pack the 
bread into the carts, and leave on their 
rounds with dirty hands. 

Numerous other faults are found with 
the existing method of delivery, and the 
report suggests that there is an almost 
utter disregard for health in the transfer 
of the loaf from the manufacturer to the 
consumer. It is not an infrequent sight, 
so it is said, to see a cat sunning itself 
beside an uncovered loaf placed on a 
doorstep or a windowsill. 

At least one baker is stated to pursue 
a thoroughly hygienic and satisfactory 
course in handling bread. He has ‘it 
placed in wrappers which are practically 
airtight and prevent contamination. So 
pleased is he with the results that he 
has ordered an automatic bread wrapping 
machine from the United States. The 
cost of wrapping a loaf, labor included, 
he considers will be about one third of 
a penny. 

It has been decided by the health com- 
mission to write to all the master bakers 
in the metropolitan area, and ask them 
what they are prepared to do to protect 
the public from the danger of contamina- 
tion from bread. It is predicted that 
before long many wrapping machines 
will be imported. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





OKLAHOMA WHEAT POOL 
HOLDS FOR HIGHER PRICES 


Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—The Okla- 
homa Wheat Growers’ Association early 
in October had received from pool mem- 
bers 2,750,000 bus Oklahoma wheat, and 
expected before the end of the season to 
receive 1,000,000 bus more, according to 
the secretary, John Manley. At that 
time about 1,000,000 bus had been sold 
and the remainder was being held in 
storage, principally in Oklahoma and 
Texas. On the farms of members, Mr. 
Manley said, over 200,000 bus were held, 
and 75 elevators in the state were hold- 
ing a portion of that which had been 
delivered. Deliveries last year totaled 
6,750,000 bus, last year’s production be- 
ing over twice that of this year. 

Sales from storage are being made 
only to those mills with which the asso- 
ciation’s marketing agency has contracts, 
and in quantities to fill only the indi- 
vidual demands of those mills. The 
greater part of the stored grain is being 
held in the belief that, later in the season, 
members may receive greater profits. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Oct. 31, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ..1,772 26 128 49 27 
Boston ..... eee 1 67 1 31 
Buffalo ..... 2,126 127 3,727 25 232 
Afloat ....2,168 eee 576 687 267 
Chicago ....4,509 599 9,951 2,787 889 
PE nce ti 23 eee eee coe 
Detroit ..... 190 18 210 15 eos 
Duluth ....11,822 «++ 7,336 3,484 757 
Galveston... 322 17 coe 


Indianapolis. 477 132 776 eee 
Kan. City...3,913 169 6,237 102 76 














Milwaukee... 659 6 1,744 87 230 
Minneapolis 6,530 36 23,056 2,472 2,556 
N. Orleans.. 422 124 78 eee eee 
Newp. News ... ove 36 eee ese 
New York.. 277 2 1,417 207 242 
Omaha ....1,026 72 4,428 45 8 
Peoria ..... 3 17 (1,391 eee ose 
Philadelphia 790 18 417 8 196 
Sioux City.. 115 37 704 con) ae 
St. Joseph. .1,;404 160 123 6 2 
St. Louis ...1,346 151 1,226 28 75 
Toledo ..... 983 70 969 4 8 
Wichita ....2,545 3 227 eee Pas 
Canal. .cccce 89 ese 23 
Lakes ...... 532 eee 80 

Totals ...43,920 1,790 64,926 9,976 5,610 
Last year..89,902 8,097 66,564 17,231 5,196 

Increases: Rye, 894,000 bus. Decreases: 


Wheat, 2,114,000 bus; corn, 531,000; oats, 
367,000; barley, 312,000. 
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Protein Survey of the Minnesota Wheat Crop of 1925 


By R. C. Sherwood 
Director of the State Testing Mill, Minneapolis 


HE results of a protein survey of 
Minnesota wheat grown in 1924 were 
published in bulletin 36 of the state 

department of agriculture. In this re- 
port a brief mention was made of the im- 
portance of protein in relation to wheat 
quality, and also of the significance of the 
protein content of wheat in determining 
the market price of this commodity. 

During the past year the protein con- 
tent of wheat has been of increased im- 
portance in determining the premium 
paid above the prevailing option. The 
amount of this premium for wheat of any 
particular grade is usually based upon 
the protein content, unless it is obvious 
from the appearance of the wheat that it 
is so low in protein that no premium 
could be anticipated. Protein content of 
wheat is playing such a prominent part 
in the marketing of this grain that a 
short résumé is included here to show 
some of the reasons for attaching so 
much significance to protein. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PROTEIN 


HEAT is the most valuable of all 

cereals for bread making, because 
of the peculiar properties of its proteins. 
There are four proteins and a proteose in 
wheat, and two of these proteins, glutenin 
and gliadin, are capable of forming the 
elastic, coherent mixture which is termed 
gluten. When wheat flour is mixed into a 
dough, and fermentation allowed to take 
place, the gluten is stretched and expand- 
ed. It is this gluten which, when the 
dough is baked, forms the supporting 
structure of the loaf of bread. 

The value of flour for baking purposes 
is determined partly by the quantity and 
quality of the gluten proteins, and since 
these two proteins constitute a fairly 
definite and uniform portion of the total 
protein, the quantity of crude protein as 
determined by the Kjeldahl method (or 
its modifications) is a dependable index 
to the quality of gluten. There is a high 
positive correlation between the protein 
content of wheat and that of the flour 
milled therefrom, as shown by J. Zinn in 
his study of the subject from published 
data of chemical, milling and baking tests 
of a number of American wheats. There- 
fore, the percentage of crude protein in 
a given lot of wheat, a determination 
which can be made with a high degree of 
accuracy, can be used as a fairly reliable 
index to the quantity of gluten in the 
flour capable of being milled from that 
wheat. 

Besides the quantity of protein in 
wheat or flour there are other character- 
istics which influence the quality of this 
cereal. It has been shown by research 
that there are several such factors, but 
the most significant of these are quality 
of the proteins and activity of the dias- 
tatic enzymes. Of all the determinations 
which serve to indicate the milling and 
baking value, the crude protein content 
is probably the best single factor. It is 
also a factor which can be expressed in 
definite mathematical terms. Hence we 
find that grain dealers, millers and bak- 
ers are using protein content as an aid to 
the evaluation of wheat and flour. 

The crude protein content of wheat is 
a more reliable index than the crude glu- 
ten content, because the former can be 
determined with greater accuracy. For 
this reason the protein determination has 
superseded, to a great extent, the washed 
gluten determination. 


PROTEIN INDICATES BAKING STRENGTH 


RESEARCH studies with wheat and 
flour have established sound reasons 
for recommending the use of protein con- 
tent as an index to flour quality. Experi- 
mental work at the state testing mill has 
shown that there is a positive correlation 
between protein content and baking 
stréngth as indicated by the loaf volume. 
Increase in protein content in general 
brings about an increase in loaf volume, 
but there is not a regular increase in vol- 
ume for each unit increase in percentage 
of protein. An increase of 1 per cent 

rotein in the range of 10 to 11 per cent 

as a greater effect upon the loaf volume 
than does an increase of 1 per cent in the 
range of 13 to 14 per cent. 

While there is abundant evidence to 
show that, in general, baking strength in- 
creases with increase in protein content, 





it must not be concluded that wheats can 
be classified and evaluated on this basis 
alone. If such an attempt is made there 
will be individual cases which do not fall 
into line, because of the influence of other 
factors affecting baking strength. It is 
highly probable, however, that when large 
numbers of wheat purchases are consid- 
ered, the individual differences will be 
compensating to some extent. With due 
regard for other characteristics of wheat, 
and for the limitations of the protein 
figure, the quantity of protein is a most 
useful index to the milling value of wheat. 


HIGH PREMIUMS PAID IN 1924 


DURING the marketing of the 1924 
crop substantial premiums were paid 
for high protein, in many cases 30 to 40 
cents per bushel, and in at least one case 
65 cents. The latter premium was for 
Montana wheat of 19 per cent protein. 
The amount of the premium offered for 
a given percentage of protein fluctuated 
considerably during the 1924-25 season. 
Wheat containing 11 per cent protein 
or less sold at the prevailing option, or 
two to four cents above, during a great 
portion of the 1924-25 season. During a 
few limited periods there was a strong 
demand for export wheat, which was sold 
on federal grade regardless of protein 
content. At times No. 1 grade would 
bring a premium of several cents whether 
the protein was below or above 11 per 
cent. During the majority of the time, 
however, the protein content was the de- 


termining factor within a particular 
grade. It was not an uncommon prac- 
tice for commission firms to ask 30 cents 
a bushel more for 13 per cent than for 
1l per cent protein, with an added pre- 
mium of one cent for each increase of 
0.1 per cent protein. A schedule such as 
this is based upon too small differences 
in protein content, for the experimental 
error involved in sampling a car lot of 
wheat and making the determination of 
protein is greater than 0.1 per cent. 

The high premiums for protein were 
due to the scarcity of high protein wheat. 
According to the 1924 survey of North 
Dakota wheat made by C. E. Mangels, 
the average protein content was nearly 
2 per cent lower than in the 1923 crop. 
Although Montana, South Dakota and 
Minnesota contributed considerable high 
protein wheat, the large quantity of low 
protein wheat from North Dakota caused 
a strong demand for that with high pro- 
tein. 


PROTEIN NOT THE ONLY FACTOR 


SINCE the appearance upon the market 

of the 1925 crop, there has not been 
such a spread between the price of low 
and high protein wheat. Much grading 
No. 1 containing 13 per cent protein has 
been sold for approximately 15 cents pre- 
mium. The protein schedules followed by 
some of the commission firms have been 
placed upon a more rational basis. Pre- 
miums change with a difference of 0.25 
per cent protein, instead of 0.1 per cent. 


TABLE I—DISTRIBUTION OF MINNESOTA SPRING WHEAT IN VARIOUS RANGES 
OF PROTEIN PERCENTAGE 





Protein, per cent 





8-8.99 9-9.99 10-10.99 11-11.99 12-12.99 13-13.99 14-14.99 15.99 
Number of samples...... 1 45 173 206 162 78 15 3 
Per cent of total number. 0.15 6.55 25.33 30.17 23.72 11.43 2.20 0.44 
Average protein in group, 
DOF COME cecccccccses 8.78 9.66 10.51 11.48 12.52 13.33 14.35 15.41 


TABLE II—SAMPLES LISTED BY COUNTIES, SHOWING PER CENT OF PROTEIN IN 
HARD RED SPRING WHEAT 


1925 survey ———_—_——, --1924 survey— Differ- 











r—————Per cent protein————_—_, Average ence 
No.of Maxi- Mini- No. of protein 1924 
County— samples mum mum Range Average samples per ct. and 1925 
PEE <0: b6 aKa cue eRA KOS 10 12.38 9.81 2.57 10.75 9 12.13 —1.38 
SE, cect es bears nraee 6 14.25 10.16 4.09 12.06 20 11.68 +0.38 
ee 13 13.02 10.35 2.67 11.81 11 12.78 —0.97 
kk. rere 14 14.20 9.86 4.34 12.41 ee eoee 8 =— ee ose 
PS 5-544 000000 00h eeee< 5 13.46 11.54 1.92 12.49 13 12.10 +0.39 
RATER ETT TT 4 12.52 10.50 2.02 11.62 oe sas) | aete® 
Chippewa .. : 15 14.55 10.55 4.00 12.91 15 12.49 +0.42 
Chisago .... oe 4 12.62 10.40 2.22 11.04 5 11.58 —0.54 
ST SS b4csveriwessecedes 23 13.16 9.76 3.40 11.42 16 11.50 —0.08 
Clearwater ...... mecneaee 3 12.47 10.21 2.26 11.06 3 10.50 + 0.56 
a PP ree 4 13.16 10.65 2.51 12.08 os a. bee 
BED £66:55664-0 tke eeees 12 13.02 9.32 3.70 10.62 5 11.98 —1.36 
BE 0:6:4:4.4.05-4-0.8') 00% 64.0% o* eoee S008 eee cece 11 ore 
SD. 0-44.50-0n 000669055 16 13.07 10.01 3.06 11.75 20 11.04 +0.71 
| rer 4 13.61 11.54 2.07 12.74 ee coe 060 kes 
EEE. 224 cet ed eanesaee 1 13.81 13.81 eeee 13.81 ee eeee 8 38> once 
SD wc bcc sdcccsense 6 11.04 9.47 1.57 10.53 ee case eb086 
EE doe 6 tas00neee senses 12 14.13 10.50 3.63 12.34 17 12.47 —0.13 
BED. ac cccceccescces 6 12.97 9.27 3.70 11.10 17 11.10 0.00 
DEED. 6:04 8 eba0s0 0000.00 3 10.55 10.21 0.34 10.34 ee eee 8 8=— eb ve 
ED nec0s 0699006000008 6 11.83 10.45 1.38 11.19 es sese se0n8 
DEE we ccdsevcesace 16 14.15 9.27 4.88 12.56 12 12.33 + 0.23 
BERTONE cvceccseccaceecee 21 11.78 9.42 2.36 10.75 ee asae g6eee 
Lac qui Parle ........... 23 13.21 11.00 2.21 11.99 10 11.92 +0.07 
BP GUE scccccsvcccseses 15 13.21 10.40 2.81 11.46 13 10.29 +1.17 
BEE Be deecccscccesove 2 12.82 12.72 0.10 12.77 6 11.60 +117 
TT Peer eee 1 13.07 13.07 eeee 13.07 ee econ 8 = ew aoe 
BEE wo esoescedaveneee 17 13.56 10.06 3.50 11.66 20 11.44 +0.22 
PE ewccractacsove 3 12.97 12.71 0.26 12.82 3 10.70 +2.12 
BEET ccc ce ccesscetccs 30 12.92 9.47 2.45 11.26 14 10.63 +0.63 
 . RPOPETTTTETerrer 15 13.95 10.21 3.74 11.44 17 11.38 + 0.06 
MEE covccceevusecess 7 11.64 9.66 1.98 11.03 20 11.22 —0.17 
er re 13 13.41 11.49 1.92 12.77 14 11.34 +1.43 
DEED wocesecensevecees 26 13.51 9.76 3.75 11.17 10 11.82 —0.65 
GE cc cceecrcenccess 1 11.54 11.54 11.54 <s seeee 
CNG WEE cessccceservecs 30 13.26 9.86 3.40 10.92 30 11.42 —0.50 
Pennington ...........++. 4 12.42 11.44 0.98 11.93 7 11.08 +0.85 
BPP eee 60 13.56 9.12 4.44 11.50 22 10.85 +0.65 
BED. -Sacevereceectcscece 15 13.71 9.57 4.14 11.75 20 11.60 +0.15 
MOOG TMS 2c cccccccceses 4 11.24 10.16 1.08 10.49 7 10.10 +0.39 
MOM GOE occ cwccccescees 10 14.10 11.44 2.66 13.07 11 12.94 +0.13 
TRORVEES. cccvcccccscceses 21 15.73 10.40 5.33 12.36 16 11.46 +0.90 
BEE cccccccccccccesecees 7 12.87 10.40 2.47 11.89 1 10.80 +1.09 
BOORE ccccccccceccccecoes 3 11.34 10.06 1.28 10.83 12 10.95 —0.12 
i, BET EECLETL ee ese eees eaes e080 2 oo iar. 
GERNOT ccccccccccscessese 16 14.35 11.34 3.01 12.35 20 11.35 +1.00 
DRORTRS occccccsccscssess 25 15.38 9.22 6.16 11.31 19 11.12 +0.19 
DOOGEO cccccccccccccccess 6 12.92 11.19 1.73 11.91 10 10.76 +1.15 
BOOTOMS cc ccccccccvcscccs 15 14.45 11.24 3.21 12.75 15 12.43 +0.32 
PT 962 05000¢6009006096 14 13.76 11.19 1.57 12.43 17 12.68 —0.25 
TORS cecce ees see 9 12.57 8.78 3.79 10.67 21 11.30 —0.63 
Traverse .. onae eee 4 11.98 10.75 1.23 11.37 2 12.13 —0.76 
Wabasha 9 13.36 9.91 3.45 11.56 see 8 «=. 00 6 @ 
Wadena es osce wees ¥ 7 Oe  ccwcs 
WOGEEE ciccccccccesecess 4 12.23 11.34 0.89 11.68 Y 10.87 +0.81 
Washington ............. 4 11.98 10.55 1.43 11.22 she ceases 
WHEE acecceccccvevesese 21 13.31 9.07 4.24 10.95 15 10.95 0.00 
WERERE ccicsccccceveccee 3 11.44 10.55 0.89 10.91 see sw aes 
WUE sci cb ccccciccccsce 20 15.13 9.37 5.76 11.04 20 11.35 —0.31 
Yellow Medicine ........ 22 14.59 11.78 2.81 12.91 11 12.12 +0.79 
Total samples ....... 683 $o% 590 av tte ecass 
Average of all samples... 11.67 ee SEG - Neccce 
Average of county aver- 
ROWS cs cdreccccessecce 11.72 BEBO ++ octcs 
Algebraic sum of differ- 
ences, 1924-25 ....... +10.13 
Average difference ...... +0.32 


There has been an abundance of wheat 
with low weight per bushel. This has 
been degraded on that account and dis- 
counted materially, in many cases more 
than enough to offset the premium for 
protein which would be realized if the 
wheat were of No. 1 grade. 

While the percentage of protein ap- 
pears to overshadow other factors which 
are used to determine the value of wheat, 
it does not follow that the federal! and 
state standards for wheat grades are ig- 
nored. It is a customary practice to set 
the premium according to the protein 
content of the wheat based upon No. | 
grade, and then allow the proper discount 
if the wheat is degraded on accoun! of 
low weight per bushel, excessive mois‘ ure, 
foreign matter, or other character stics 
which lessen the milling value. 

Premiums for a given protein content 
will vary with the season, and within any 
season, governed largely by the law of 
supply and demand. Because the su;)ply 
of high protein wheat may vary wit). the 
season, the percentage of protein in the 
wheat may not assume the same position 
of importance each season in determining 
the selling price of the grain. It mus! not 
be expected that premiums as hig) as 
those of the past year will be paid every 
year. In certain seasons other cli rac- 
teristics of wheat, for example ‘igh 
weight per bushel, will have greater ef- 
fect upon the premiums offered by will 
buyers. 


PROTEIN SURVEY CONDUCTED 


HERE is, nevertheless, a demanc ev- 
ery season for information concern- 
ing the quality of the wheat crop as indi- 
cated by the protein content, and to sup- 
ply this information a statewide survey 
similar to that reported by the state ‘ est- 
ing mill in bulletin 36 has been conduc ied. 
Samples of wheat were gathered {rom 
the most important wheat growing areas 
of Minnesota, as soon as possible « ‘ter 
the grain became ripe. County agents 
and staff members of the state dey :rt- 
ment of agriculture made the collections, 
and in gathering the samples exercised 
care in order to obtain those which were 
representative of the territory covered. 
The number secured from each county 
was approximated according to the esti- 
mated wheat acreage in that county. By 
apportioning the number of samples in 
this manner it was possible to obtain :v- 
erages which are believed to be fairly «c- 
curate indexes to the protein content of 
the wheat throughout the state. 

From the 58 counties covered by ‘he 
survey there were received 753 samp'es, 
683 hard red spring, 56 hard winter, «nd 
14 durum. These were shipped to the 
state testing mill, where the examinations 
were made. The procedure followed in 
handling the samples was the same 4s 
last year. Each sample was handled as 
an individual. The heads were thresl4, 
the wheat ground, a representative pr- 
tion was dried in a Freas vacuum ove, 
and the determination of protein mace 
upon the dried sample. The results tls 
obtained showed the per cent of protein 
upon the moisture free basis. These re- 
sults were corrected to the basis of 1.5 
per cent moisture in the wheat. This c:!- 
culation was made because protein pr- 
centages can be compared satisfactor'ly 
only when upon the same moisture ba 
In this connection the attention of tiie 
reader is directed particularly to the fo!- 
lowing statement: Each protein result 'n 
this report is per cent of crude prote'n 
(nitrogen x5.7) in wheat containing 1° 5 
per cent moisture. 


~PROTEIN CONTENT OF 1925 croP 


THE protein content of the spring 

wheat samples of the 1925 crop 
ranged from 8.7 to 15.7 per cent, with «" 
average of 11.67. About 90 per cent 0! 
the samples fell between 10 and 14 per 
cent protein. The distribution of t!¢ 
samples in the range between 8 and }6 
per cent is shown in Table I. 

The samples have been grouped ani 
averaged by counties. The results ap- 
we in Table II, where the highest and 
owest protein percentage in each county 
is shown. Averages of these compar:- 
tively small areas show a substantial di'- 
ference in protein content in different 
parts of the state. One third of the 
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counties averaged above 12 per cent, and 
two thirds below this figure. Ten coun- 
ties showed an average less than 11 per 
cent, 28 between 11 and 12 per cent, 16 
between 12 and 13, and 3 above 13 per 
cent. All of the counties bordering upon 
the Red River averaged less than 12 per 
cent, while nearly all of those bordering 
upon the Minnesota River averaged above 
12 per cent. The exceptions were those 
in the eastern part of the state. 

Table II includes a column showing 
the averages obtained in the 1924 survey. 
When compared with the 1924 results, it 
will be seen that the 1925 survey samples 
averaged 0.17 per cent higher protein. 
This is not a significant difference in pro- 
tein content, and does not indicate a 
substantial difference in the average pro- 
tein content of 1924 and 1925 wheat sam- 
ples. This is much less difference than 
that frequently found when different 
crop years are compared. Since the range 
in protein percentage covered by the 
wheat samples was 7 per cent in 1925 and 
9 per cent in 1924, the comparisons of 
the results from small areas are of value. 
The average of the county averages 
showed a higher result in 1925. There 
was not an increase in every county, how- 
ever, for 27 counties showed an increase, 
14 a decrease, and two the same average 
both years. The 1925 survey included 13 
counties not covered the previous year, 
and omitted three covered in 1924. 

The fact that 27 counties showed an in- 
crease in average protein while about 
half that number showed a decrease when 
compared to last year is proof that the 
geographical distribution of protein dif- 
fers from last year. 

Less attention was paid this year to 
the variety of wheat represented by each 
sample. Marquis was again the predom- 
inating variety; Kota, Ruby, Burbank’s 
Quality, Preston (Velvet Chaff), Haynes 
Blue-stem, and Red Fife were each rep- 
resented by a few samples. 


APPEARANCE OF THE WHEAT 


[IX PHYSICAL characteristics the 1925 

crop samples differed markedly from 
those of the previous year. The samples 
obtained in the 1924 survey were plump 
and heavy. The wheat purchased in car 
lots during the past season verified these 
observations, the average weight per 
bushel being 59.8 pounds. The 1925 sur- 
vey showed that a large proportion of 
the samples were somewhat shriveled, 
some of them exceptionally light in 
weight. The weight per bushel was not 
determined, but observations of the sam- 
ples indicated that the average test 
weight would be approximately three 
pounds per bushel lower than the figure 
quoted above. Observation of the 1925 
samples indicated that a much larger 
percentage of them would be graded dark 
northern spring. The classification of 
the samples of wheat on the basis of the 
kernel texture, however, is not positive 
evidence of the manner in which the bulk 
of the crop shipped into the terminal 
market would be graded. 

The survey samples were gathered be- 
fore the wheat was subjected to the 
weather. While the 1924 survey showed 
a predominance of dark northern wheat, 
autumn rains bleached a great deal of it 
as it stood in the shock, with the result 
that it was graded northern spring. The 
protein content was unaffected by bleach- 
ing and, consequently, this type of wheat 
brought a premium exceeding that paid 
for much of the dark northern. Commis- 
sion firms and mill buyers recognized 
these conditions, and northern wheat 
usually sold for the same price as dark 
northern of the same grade and protein 
content. 





At the industrial exhibition recently 
held in Buenos Aires, an Argentine man- 
ufacturer showed a confection which 
serves about the same purpose as the ice 
cream cone in the United States. It is 
a comparatively small and shallow cup. 
Its shape might be compared to a paper 
bonbon holder, except that this holds 
5@10c worth of ice cream instead of a 
single piece of candy. The ice cream 
is cut or molded to fit it, and the cup 
is eaten with the cream, as cones are 
eaten in the United States. These con- 
fections cannot be nearly so easily served 
as can ice cream cones, but at the ex- 
according t United States ‘Trade’ Con: 

0 tates Trade Com- 
missioner Mace. 
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THE SOUTH’S SOCIAL SIDE 


Life is not taken quite so seriously in 
the South as in the North. Men work, 
and then they play; they never forget the 
social side. In the South, if you have 
called on a buyer for any length of time 
and he considers you a high grade man, 
you meet his wife and family. He makes 
you feel at home in his town. The south- 
ern buyer will spend more time with 
you, and he may waste more of his time, 
but he arrives and he enjoys the journey. 

Does he accomplish things? Ask the 
national association of bakers if there is 
any one section from which it can count 
on more loyal support. Has any other 
section of the countrv done more toward 
the establishment of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking than the southern asso- 
ciation? So, what’s the difference if they 
are not in a hurry? 


Great strides have been made all over 
the country in the baking business, but 
it’s doubtful if any other section of the 
country has gone as far from where it 
started in the past 15 years as has the 
South. This probably is no secret to 
millers. For, whereas there were about 
seven representatives of mills, mostly 
from the Northwest, traveling in the 
South 15 years ago, there are 15 times 
that number today. That merely indi- 
cates the onward march of the great new 
South. It is because this is a great new 
country, rediscovered in the past few 
years, that my travel so far to the 
Southern Bakers’ Association gatherings. 

The southerner believes in personal 
contact with his customers. He believes 
that if it’s good for customers, it’s good 
for the members of an industry, to get ac- 
quainted—to get to know each other. 
And so the southern convention is like 
the home coming of a great family, where 
strangers, as well as homefolks, are wel- 
comed. 

Oxtver L. Sreere. 
$4 

Throw no gift again at the giver’s 
head; 

Better is half a loaf than no bread.— 
English Proverb. 

&&& 
A NEW USE FOR FEED 

It is generally known that certain 
grades of flour are extensively used for 
various manufacturing purposes, but 
Eventually News points out that millfeed 
has much value other than for animal 
feeding. For a number of years, it states, 
rye middlings have been extensively used 
by a large Philadelphia manufacturer 





of leather dressing. This material is in 
wide demand for tanning and preparing 
leather, and finds a ready sale every- 
where. In its preparation the middlings 
are carefully sieved and then mixed with 
water in large tanks, making a liquid 
mass, which is permitted to stand until 
fermentation has thoroughly taken place. 
The substance is then carefully treated 
with certain chemicals, etc., and is later 
converted into the finished article. 
& 4% 

Better an earth-lined cave from which 
the stars are visible than a golden pagoda 
roofed over with iniquity.—Chinese prov- 


erb. 
& 4% 
GUM OR BREAD? 

Have you noticed a late billboard ad- 
vertisement of the Wrigley Gum Co., 
showing the approach of a stork with a 
brand new baby? If you have, you have 
of course read the statement accompany- 
ing it, which says that a new customer is 
arriving every five seconds. 

Wonder if that statement isn’t just a 
little strong. It intimates that every babe 
is to become a regular “gum chewer,” 
which we very much doubt. If it had 
said “prospective customer,” it might 
have been nearer the truth. 

Now, if this had been a bread adver- 
tisement, no one could question the truth 
of it—for we have yet to learn of any 
one who does not eat bread, and eat it 
regularly, if he can get it. 

However, we might remember that our 
future customers are arriving at this 
rate—and realize something of the fu- 
ture possibilities of our own business.— 
Zinsmaster’s Mixer. 


& 


Who knows how to work finds bread 

everywhere.—Italian Proverb. 
& % & 
THE BREAD OF ASIA 

As for bread, it requires some funda- 
mental revision of western ideas about 
the staff of life to adapt oneself to the 
strange varieties that are to be encoun- 
tered in eastern European and Asiatic 
countries. All Slavic people live on 
black bread made of whole wheat, rye or 
barley flour, or a combination of any 
of the three. They use no yeast, and 
the “rising” is a small portion of fer- 
mented dough saved from the last baking. 
The Japanese use no bread except in the 
large cities where they have acquired 
European tastes, and throughout Asia 
bread, so called, is baked in flaps from 
a mixture of water and meal with a 
little salt. Among the nomad tribes it is 
cooked on a flat iron disk over a fire 
made in a hole in the ground.—Margue- 
rite E. Harrison in the Kansas City Star. 

& & & 

On an Egyptian tomb: “Let all who 
love life and hate death wish thousands 
of geese, loaves of bread and beer to my 
soul.” 





in prison. 


ie the town of Calahorra 


As they rue their lost pesetas, 


At e’en they may be slaughtered 
Or neatly drawn and quartered, 


While hidalgos hiss their curses, 
The poor bakers’ fate the worse is, 


Pray this tale of Calahorra’ll 
Preach a text and point a moral 


Chance for good old Don Quixote 





As They Do in Calahorra 


Calahorra, Spain.—This town of about 11,000 has plenty 
of flour, but nobody to knead and bake it. All the bakers are 
They were sent there for having refused to sell 
bread at a price fixed by the municipality. 
prisoned men also has been fined 500 pesetas. The authori- 
ties threaten to seize the bakeshops if the bakers, when they 
are released, still refuse to comply with the price scale. 

Meanwhile, neighboring towns are supplying the people 
here with the bread they require.—News Item. 


Bakers’ heads are bowed in sorrow; 
For the cops have seized each man of them and thrown him into gaol. 
There they wonder what their fate is 


For they know no sefior customer will come to go their bail. 


Or perhaps the mayor’ll spank them all and send them off to bed. 


Because they’ve got to stay in gaol or lower the price of bread. 


To our bakers who with water swell their stocks for selfish gain; 
Though we’re patient, yet we note a 


To exalt our village hoosgows as the Spaniards do in Spain. 


Each of the im- 


Poericvus. 





















PIPE DREAMS 


The miller sat in his wooden chair 
Smoking his pipe of clay; 

In downcast mood he was wondering where 
He would get his helper's pay. 


The baker sat in his overstuffed 
Smoking a fat cigar; 

He chuckJed, “I’ve got that miller bluffed. 
He’s mentally under par.” 


Tired, the miller closed his eyes, 
But his mental vision gazed 
Far into the land where the future lies, 


Where his hopes and dreams were raised. 
There he saw the day when the bakers’ clan 
Will be sitting where he sits still, 
And will overproduce with the baking pan 


As he overproduced with his mill. 


Then slowly he nodded his dusty head, 
While a smile spread o’er his face 

As he softly murmured, “‘That’s what I said: 
Each dog will have a few days.” 


—A. W. E. 
* * 


CALIFORNIA, HERE I COME! 


A Los Angeles real estate man leaves 
this dizzy world and is knocking at the 
Pearly Gates. St. Peter comes out and 
asks: 

“What do you want?” 

“T want to get in!” 

St. Peter: “Where are you from?” 

Answer: “Los Angeles, California.” 

St. Peter: “All right, come in, but you 
won’t like it.’—The Wall Street Journal. 


Dumb Dora: “I don’t see how a man 
can be an executive—it must be terrible 
to have to kill people !’—Life. 

- © 


NO STRAPHANGER 


A slightly hilarious traveler boarded 
a bus at Piccadilly Circus the other night. 
“Outside only, sir,” said the conductor 
sympathetically; “you mustn’t stand in- 
side now.” - “Don’t wanna stand!” re- 
plied the reveler, eyeing the steps with 
suspicion. “Wanna lie down!”’—London 
Opinion. 

+. * 

Kind Motorist (having given old lady 
a lift for eight miles): “Where shall I 
drop you?” 

Dame: “Dearie me, I were a-goin’ 
other way, but I didn’t like to ’urt yer 
feelin’s !"—Humorist. 

* . 


Mable (at the college prom): “So this 
is our dance?” 

Claude: “Yes. Shall we sit on the porch, 
take a stroll in the garden, or go for a 
spin in the car?”—Life. 

* 
BY REQUEST 


The golfer nonchalantly stepped up to 
the tee and swung one of those carelessly 
careful drives. 

The ball sailed straight down the fair- 
way, leaped gayly across the green and 
dived into the hole like a prairie dog. 

“What have you suddenly gone crazy 
about?” inquired the golfer’s wife, who 
was trying to learn something about the 
game. 

“Why, I just made a hole in one!” 
yelled the golfer as he essayed a double 
handspring with a wild gleam of delight 
in his eyes. 

“Did you?” sweetly said the little wom- 
an. “Please do it again, dear. I didn’t 
see you.”—Town Life. 

* * 


“The only horse I know anything about 
is the clothes-horse,” said a woman wit- 
ness recently. That’s the one to put your 
shirt on.—Punch. 

* 


SNAPPY AND BRIGHT 
Oswald Garrison Villard said at a 
luncheon in New York: “Yes, Blank’s 
paper is snappy and bright, and it has 
an enormous circulation, but I think it 
is run too much in the lines of the Cin- 
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naminson Scimitar, which announced one 
morning: ‘Yesterday we were the first to 
report the death of Senator Skinner. 
Today we are the first to deny this re- 
port. The Scimitar always leads where 
others follow. ”"—Wall Street Journal. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








STRONG, LONG ESTABLISHED 
and aggressive spring wheat mill 
contemplates increasing representa- 
tion Jan. 1. If, with close co-opera- 
tion from the office, you can sell a 
reasonably priced quality flour in 
large volume and can produce a 
successful past sales record, we 
want to hear from you. Liberal sal- 
ary and commission arrangement, 
Only applications giving complete 
details first letters will be consid- 
ered. Answers treated confidential- 
ly. Our salesmen are aware of this 
advertisement. Address 325, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN’S OPPORTUNITY 


Three high grade salesmen wanted 
—one for southern Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, one for Maine 
and New Hampshire, the third for 
Vermont and western Massachu- 
setts. Can ship mixed cars spring 
and soft winters, making highest 
quality of each grade. Will pay 
any salary your efforts warrant. In 
replying give age, experience and 
references. Thornton & Chester 
Milling Co., 85 Dun Bldg., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 





FLOUR SALESMEN 
EVERYWHERE 


One of your difficulties in meeting 
your customer is the fact that often 
his understanding of trade funda- 
mentals is different from your own. 
We have an offer to make that will 
aid in bringing about a better un- 
derstanding, and at the same time 
give you a direct cash return. Let 
us explain our plan to you. 


Address 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Circulation Department, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED—SALESMAN BY AGGRESSIVE 
spring wheat mill, good territory; want 
salesman with clear record, proven ability; 
applicant must give detailed information 
first letter; replies considered strictly con- 
fidential. Address 359, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS TRAVELING SALESMAN, EXPERI- 
enced flour, yeast, malt, supplies; at pres- 
ent engaged; open Jan. 1. Address 360, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER OR MAINTENANCE MILL- 
wright, by middle-aged man with many 
years’ experience; give full particulars in 
first letter. Address Box 6570, §.S.S., 
Springfield, Mo. 

BY MILL AND ELEVATOR OFFICE MAN 
having constructive experience in modern 
costs and accounting systems; good cor- 
respondent. Address 369, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALESMAN IN ILLINOIS—HAVE SOLD 
flour to jobbers, bakers and local trade for 
past seven years; can furnish best of ref- 
erences; have my own car. Address 368, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4.000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 364, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT— 
Mill now connected with closing down; 
experienced in milling-in-transit; LaSalle 
graduate on traffic management; best of 
references. Address 41, care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AT 
present located, is desirous of making 
change; salary and commission; New York 
state preferred, but willing go anywhere 
providing possibilities of volume so war- 
rant. Address 355, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN 20 YEARS OF AGE WISHES 
to commence with a mill, to sell their 
wheat and dairy feeds; territory New 
York state east of Syracuse; salary and 
expenses preferred; first class reference 
furnished. Address 875, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT MILLER—HAVE 
23 years’ experience in modern mills up to 
5.000 bbls; in present position three years: 
reference, present employer, Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y; other ref- 
erence upon request. Apply to O. Lock- 
wood, box 355, Mansfield, Ohio. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM MILLING 
company seeking man of branch manager 
or sales manager experience; have sold 
northwestern and southwestern flours in 
the past and familiar with most all mar- 
kets in United States. Address 376, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY MILLER WITH LIFELONG EXPERI- 
ence in modern scientific milling: fully up 
to the minute on every phase of its chem- 
istry. with qualifications to meet the de- 
mands of discriminating bakers: a service 
calculated to eliminate every element of 
guess. Address 338, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR UP-TO-DATE 
superintendent-miller that can make flour 
second to none, with exceptional experi- 
ence. in milling all kinds of wheat, under- 
standing any system, then write me; will 
come at once: go anywhere in mill of 150 
bbIs or more. Address W. T. Johnson, 
Cassopolis, Mich. 


FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN, WITH 
branch manager experience in states of 
Georgia and South Carolina, seeking con- 
nection with reputable flour (soft wheat) 
and feed mills for territory in the south- 
eastern states, preferably Georgia or South 
Carolina. Address “Southeast,” 371, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE—MAN OF 
middle age, with exceptionally broad and 
valuable experience in all departments of 
milling, is seeking a position with a first 
class mill; has had 20 years’ experience, 
with infrequent changes, in both North- 
west and Southwest, covering every posi- 
tion from wheat buyer up to sales man- 
ager, assistant manager and manager; 
plain, straightforward man able to furnish 
highest references, including The North- 
western Miller; correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address 1042. care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





MR. PRESIDENT OR GENERAL MAN- 
ager—Here’s an opportunity to get a 
young man of proved executive ability 
with exceptional experience in the milling 
industry, who is seeking an opportunity to 
locate; record: nearly four years as man- 
ager of branch plant, 1,500 bbls, netting a 
valuable general knowledge of production 
and operation; a student of costs, organi- 
zation and economy, with ability to get 
things done; well versed in grain buying, 
with large acquaintance through Ohio and 
Michigan; good knowledge of hard and 
soft winter and spring wheat flour grades 
and mixtures of wheat; 10 years’ experi- 
ence in traffic management: specialized in 
developing transit privileges and service; 
successful record in numerous rate adjust- 
ments: present location discontinued on 
account of concentration; age 31 years; 
married, with family; American; high 
school graduate with specialized university 
training; reference: Federal Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Lockport, N. Y; all opportunities 
solicited; set your own price; communicate 
with Robert L. Wilcox, 122 Glenwood 
Boulevard, Mansfield, Ohio. 


AVAILABLE TO MILLING COMPANY DE- 
siring the services of a man capable of 
directing both export and domestic sales 
work; experienced as export manager, also 
in development of domestic trade; prefer 
position with hard wheat milling company 
fostering trade in both fields; most favor- 
able references. Address 1044, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MODERN ROLLED OATS AND FEED 
mill, located in Minneapolis; one of the 
finest plants in America, manufacturing 
rolled oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and 
feeds, with room for other products and 
expansion; completely equipped; ready for 
immediate operation, with or without 
brands; low price, easy terms; would take 
interest with experienced operators; for 
complete particulars write B. W. & Leo 
Harris Co., 2425 University Ave SE, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 


Latest style Nordyke & Marmon 
4-22 Square Sifter, practically 
only run four months....... $1,000 
Minneapolis No. 4 Centrifugal 
Reels, only run four months, 
@QCR cecccs $250 
Allis Centrifugal Reels, in first 
class condition, each $150 
practically new Silvercreek ball 
bearing Scourers, 100 bus an 
hour capacity, each $200 
new Invincible Flour Packer $100 
new Howes Mogul Bran Pack- 
OP cececce $350 
Westinghouse Electric Motor, 
practically new, 200 h-p, 60- 
cycle, 3-phase, 2,200-volt, 600 
r.p.m., with starter, oil switch, 
etc., all complete 

Crystal Mills, 
Box 12, Chamber of Commerce P. O., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


November 4, 1925 
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Mill Connection Wanted 


Wanted high class spring wheat milling 
concern to handle business of approxi 
mately 100,000 barrels yearly. Only thos« 
of quality flour. No advertising or selling 
force expense required. Address 373, car 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








Some Excellent Offerings 


In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 


W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL, 


SANISACK 
ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y; 














Special Business Card Offer 

1,000 Finest QuALITy Kip Carns in Raised 

Flexible Printing—either shiny emboss or 

dull copper-plate finishes. No plates—just 

send copy, only $10.50. 
Busune.i-Dan.eautist Press 

324 Fourth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 








Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 





For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices. 














That’s Fine! 


Fine grain isn’t all to look for in flour salt. 


Flavor is important. 


So is color. 


Dryness and uniformity must be considered. 


When you find all of these qualities in com- 
bination then that’s fine salt. 


We invite your judgment of our brands. 


WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for 50 years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with calcium phosphate 


IT TAKES THE 
TO MAKE THE 


BEST 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 
71-73 Murray St., New York 














